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PORTRAIT  AND  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION, 

TO    iUS 

ROYAL    HIGHNESS    THE    DUKE    OF    SUSSEX. 


L   O  N  D  O  N  : 

WHITTAKER  &  CO.  AVE  MARIA  LANE. 

HUGH    HUGHES.    15,    SAINT    MARTIN-LE-GRAND. 

AND  E.  PARRY,   EXCHANGE,  CHESTER. 


CHESTER: 
PKI.NTKU    BY    r,     P.    EVANS,    FOREGATE    STREET. 


TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE    DUKE    OF    SUSSEX. 


May  it  pleask  your  Royal  Highness, 

It  is  with  the  sincerest  gratitude,  that  the 
PubUsher  has  the  permission  to  lay  the  following 
unpretending  pages  at  your  feet,  under  w^hose 
auspices  they  will  advantageously  appear  to  the 
world.  They  are  the  production  of  a  man  of 
humble  birth,  subordinate  station  in  society,  with- 
out education ;  but  whose  genius,  with  a  commen- 
dable perseverance,  burst  through  the  shades  of 
obscurity,  and  eventually  placed  him  in  a  respect- 
able rank  with  the  literary  characters  of  the  age. 
The  world  has  long  had  occasion  to  know, 
that  your  Royal  Highness's  patronage  of  men  of 
letters,  and  of  the  sciences,  is  not  circumscribed 
to  elevated  rank ;  but  that  merit,  whether  exist- 
ent in  the  patrician  or  plebeian,  is  the  criterion 
by  which  your  enlightened  mind  is  regulated, 
and  vour  liberal  hand  directed.     Nor  does  the 
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circunislunce  of  the  author's  being  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Cambria,  render  him  less 
observant  of  your  Royal  Highness's  regard,  or 
his  works  less  deserving  of  your  protection,  than 
if  he  had  been  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
ilhimining  the  metropolis  of  the  empire. 

Unaccustomed  to  the  language  of  adulation, 
which  would  be  as  unwelcome  to  your  Royal 
Highness  to  receive,  as  it  would  be  impertinent 
in  the  publisher  to  offer,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  your  public  and  private  life  will  be 
the  best  eulogium  that  can  be  given  of  your  ex- 
ulted virtues. 

Praying  that  Divine  Providence  may  long 
preserve  your  valuable  life  in  health  and  comfort, 
to  be  an  ornament  to  your  station,  and  an  in- 
creasing blessing  to  your  country,  permit  me  to 
subscribe  myself. 

Your  Royal  Highness's 
Most  obedient,  faithful,  humble  Servant, 

THE  PUBLISHER. 

July  18.  1837. 
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OF 


RICHARD    LLWYD, 

AUTHOR  OF  BEAUMARIS  BAY, 

SgC.    ijC. 


MEMOIR,    &c. 


The  tracing  the  incidents  in  the  lives  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
proficiency  in  literature,  their  skill  in  war,  their 
wisdom  and  patriotism  as  statesmen,  or  their 
superior  acquirements  in  any  branch  of  science, 
is  so  far  useful  to  mankind,  as  it  may  serve  to 
prompt  them  to  an  emulation  of  the  example. 
The  exploits  of  the  warrior,  and  the  adventures 
of  the  traveller,  are  subjects  that  fascinate  the 
generality  of  readers ;  but  the  intellectual  observer 
delights  most  in  that  philosophy  of  mind,  which, 
by  dint  of  unceasing  effort,  elevates  a  man  above 
the  ordinary  station  in  which  he  is  placed  by 
Providence,  and  bids  defiance  to  external  cir- 
cumstances, however  adverse,  to  repress  his 
thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Such  a 
character  will  be  found  in  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing Memoir. 
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Richard  Llwyd,  better  known  in  Wales  as  the 
Bard  of  Snowdon,  was  born  at  Beaumaris,  in 
Anglesey,  in  the  year  1752.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  and  Alice  Llwyd,  who  occupied  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  the  house  now  called  the  King's 
Head,  on  the  Quay,  in  that  little  towm.  His 
father,  who  had  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  country  at  sea,  had,  by  a 
prudence  for  which  the  British  tar  is  in  general 
less  remarkable  than  for  his  courage,  saved  a 
little  sum,  which,  added  to  his  portion  of  prize 
money,  enabled  him  to  purchase,  when  dis- 
charged on  the  return  of  peace,  a  small  sloop, 
with  which  he  carried  on  the  coasting  trade. 
Sober,  regular,  and  affectionately  attentive  to  the 
welfare  of  his  family,  his  conduct  was  exemplary, 
and  his  success  encouraging. 

His  mother,  naturally  industrious,  was  in  the 
meantime  fully  employed  in  the  management  of 
her  house  (a  public  one)  and  the  cares  of  a  family, 
consisting  of  our  poet,  a  brother,  and  a  sister. 
For  some  years  their  prospectg  were  pleasing. 
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and  gradually  brightening;  they  fondly  antici- 
pated the  day  when  their  united  perseverance  in 
the  path  of  industry  and  frugality,  would  enable 
them  to  relax  in  their  exertions,  and  place  them, 
if  not  within  the  pale  of  competence,  at  least 
out  of  the  reach  of  indigence.  In  allusion  to 
these  bright  prospects  of  his  parents,  in  this  sea- 
son of  their  prosperity,  the  poet  thus  sings,  in 
one  of  his  minor  poems — 

Their  worthy  bosoms  now  beat  high, 

A  world  of  bUss  was  forming  ; 
'Tis  thus  we  sometimes  paint  at  night 

The  sunshine  of  the  morning. 

But,  alas !  how  vain  are  frequently  the  hopes 
and  anticipations  of  man.  The  storm  was  now 
collecting  that  was  to  involve  this  industrious 
family  in  one  common  ruin  ;  an  accumulation  of 
calamity  which  neither  sagacity  could  foresee, 
nor  prudence  prevent.  His  father,  who  had 
taken  a  trip  to  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  with 
his  vessel,  was  there  seized  with  that  fatal  dis- 
ease, the  small  pox,  a  disorder  which  the  medical 
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art  has  not  yet  learned  to  conquer  nor  .subdue. 
His  youth,  temperance,  and  vigour,  served  only 
to  protract  the  unavailing  conflict,  in  which  he 
fell,  in  his  thirty-second  year ;  previous  to  which, 
he  had,  unfortunately  for  his  family,  refused  to 
dispose  of  his  vessel,  persuaded  that  it  would  at 
home  turn  to  better  advantage.  But  the  widow's 
cup  of  affliction  was  not  yet  full.  The  ill-fated 
vessel,  laden  with  potatoes,  was  subsequently 
driven  on  shore  in  Dulas  Bay,  in  Anglesey, 
wrecked,  and  the  whole  cargo  lost ;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  tragedy,  the  creditors  thronged  with 
unfeeling  avidity  into  the  house  of  mourning 
with  demands  very  considerably  augmented  by 
the  long  illness  and  interment  of  her  husband 
at  such  a  distance  from  home.  Her  household 
goods,  and  all  her  effects,  were  given  up  to  sa- 
tisfy their  claims,  and  nothing  remained  to  the 
afflicted  widow  but  her  three  children  and  appa- 
rent destitution.  A  friendly  relative,  however, 
with  a  view  to  lessen  her  pressures,  carried  away 
our  young  bard,  and  placed  him  under  the  care 
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of  a  cottager's  wife  at  a  few  miles  distance  in  the 
island ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  these 
good  people  have  frequently  declared  in  the 
evening  of  their  days,  that  Richard,  though 
they  had  seven  of  their  own,  was  the  most  duti- 
ful of  their  children.  To  this  poor,  but  worthy 
family,  he  ever  retained  the  most  lively  respect 
and  gratitude.  When  he  had  happily  raised 
himself  from  his  obscurity,  and  his  company 
was  courted  by  the  greatest  families  in  the 
island,,  he  was  upon  one  occasion  invited  to 
dine  and  spend  the  day  at  the  house  of  an  opu- 
lent neighbour,  he  excused  himself  by  observ- 
ing, "that  he  was  highly  sensible  of,  and  thank- 
ful for,  the  civility  intended  him,  but  that  he 
had  promised  to  pass  that  day  with  his  nurse 
and  foster  father,  to  whom  he  owed  the  highest 
obligations." 

But,  to  return  to  his  forlorn  mother.  The 
hapless  widow's  parental  feelings  were  further 
lacerated  by  the  death  of  her  two  children  in  a 
few  months  after  the  loss  of  her  husband ;  and 
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Richard  only  remained,  seemingly  reserved  for 
the  consolation  and  comfort  of  her  future  years. 
Few  are  the  families  whose  annals  can  pro- 
duce such  a  complication  of  calamities :  to  be 
plunged  at  once  from  a  respectable  and  comfort- 
able station  of  life,  to  the  extreme  of  poverty, — 
from  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  to  lose  within  a  short  period,  her 
her  husband,  children,  and  property,  were  mis- 
fortunes of  no  common  magnitude ;  but  there  is 
no  circumstance  or  situation  of  life  that  does  not 
furnish  matter  of  useful  reflection  to  the  thought- 
ful mind ;  no  flower,  however  noxious,  from 
which  the  bee  will  not  extract  honey  ;  so  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  afiliction  will  learn  from 
this  instance  of  overwhelming  pressure,  that  no 
misfortunes,  however  accumulated,  exclude  hope; 
and  that  no  distress,  however  poignant,  ought 
to  induce  despair.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  minor 
pieces,  our  poet  sings : — 

Kind  Heaven  bade  hope,  with  features  fair, 
Dispel  the  thoughts  that  nurse  despair  ; 
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To  hint,  that  though  immers'd  in  grief, 
Unlook'd  for  means  may  bring  relief: 
To  tell  us,  though  in  sight  of  ruin, 
A  thousand  blessings  may  be  brewing  ; 
And  though  to-day  may  set  in  sorrow. 
The  sun  of  joy  may  rise  to-morrow. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  what  is  vio- 
lent in  its  nature,  cannot  be  long  in  its  duration : 
so  calamities  thus  complicated,  produced  a  grief 
that,  at  first,  admitted  of  no  consolation.  Time, 
hovpever,  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate,  imper- 
ceptibly shed  its  lethean  dews ;  and  gradually, 
allayed  the  tumult  in  her  bosom,  after  she  had, 
to  use  the  expressive  words  of  Sterne,  paid  Na- 
ture her  tribute.  The  duties  she  owed  to  herself 
and  her  surviving  child,  aroused  all  the  parent 
in  her  breast,  and  she  began  to  occupy  her 
thoughts  as  to  the  best  method  of  getting  a 
livelihood.  At  length,  she  fixed  upon  a  public 
bake-house,  by  which,  having  begun  with  incum- 
brances, she  obtained  a  scanty  subsistence ;  and 
let  it  be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  poverty, 

that  at  this  time,  if  in  the  possession  of  health, 

t  1 
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it  disdained  to  look  up  for  support  to  the  charity 
of  others,  depending  rather  with  honest  dignity 
on  its  own  exertions  for  a  maintenance;  the  poor 
laws,  at  least,  in  that  part  of  Wales,  being  till  of 
late  years  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

It  is  probable  that  it  was  to  this  period  of  his 
life  he  alluded  when  he  penned  the  following 
lines,  addressed  to  the  Muse ; — 

I  saw  thee  distant  even  in  infant  years, 
When  life's  sad  morn  commenc'd  in  clouds  and  tears, 
When  sorrow's  tide  o'erwhelm'd  parental  worth. 
And  stern  affliction  press'd  us  to  the  earth. 

The  new  occupation  of  Mrs.  Llwyd  rendered 
it  necessary  to  recal  her  son  to  her  own  dwelling, 
in  order  to  assist  her  in  carrying  on  her  business, 
by  fetching  and  carrying  the  articles  connected 
the  bakehouse,  &c.  In  this  situation,  our  poet, 
in  whose  breast  filial  affection  was  from  his  in- 
fancy an  innate  principle,  was  of  material  service 
to  his  mother.  But  while  thus  beneficially  em- 
ployed, it  was  a  source  of  deep  regret,  that  his 
education  was  totally  neglected,  his  mother  hav- 
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ing  neither  power  to  give,  nor  time  to  permit, 
an  attention  to  this  necessary  article. 

There  was,  however,  fortunately  for  him,  at 
Beaumaris,  a  free  school,  founded  by  David 
Hughes,  Esq.  a  man  born,  like  himself,  in  the 
vale  of  obscurity,  but  who  afterwards  became 
an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  his  native  island. 
"  Here,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  notes  in  the  poem 
of  Gayton  Wake,  *'  I  received  an  education  of 
nine  months,  and  acknowledge  this  blessing  with 
the  truest  gratitude,  for  the  happiness  of  which, 
notwithstanding  every  circumstance  of  external 
depression,  it  has  been  the  inexpressible  source." 

To  the  memory  of  the  benevolent  individual 
who  had  founded  this  school,  Mr.  Llwyd  enter- 
tained the  most  lively  reverence  throughout  his 
life.  When  more  advanced  in  years,  and  some- 
what raised  in  credit  and  circumstances,  he  felt 
it  to  be  a  reflection  upon  his  countrymen,  that 
no  memorial  was  in  existence  after  the  lapse  of 
two  hundred  years,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
so  liberal  a  benefactor  to  his  native  town.     To 
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remove  this  disgrace  and  cold  neglect,  ho  ad- 
dressed circulars  to  those  individuals  who  had 
received  their  education  in  that  seminary,  and  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  surrounding  district,  re- 
questing a  public  meeting,  to  consider  of  the 
propriety  of  giving  some  suitable  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  worthy  founder.  In  this  praise- 
worthy effort,  Mr.  Llwyd  succeeded  to  the  extent 
of  his  wishes.  The  meeting  took  place,  a  sub- 
scription was  entered  into,  to  which  he  cheer- 
fully contributed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a 
marble  cenotaph,  in  the  parish  church  of  Beau- 
maris. In  this  business,  the  warm-hearted  poet 
took  the  most  prominent  part,  and  on  him  de- 
volved the  task  of  writing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

THIS    MONUMENT, 

ERECTED  A.  D.  1808, 
IS  A  GRATEFUL  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

DAVID  HUGHES,  4.M. 

FROM  THOSE  WHO  FEEL  THEMSELVES  INDEBTED  FOR  THEIK 

EDUCATION. 

THIS  WORTHY   MAN 
WAS  BORN  OF  POOR  PARENTS  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  LLANTRISANT, 

IN    THIS    COUNTY. 
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HIS    INDUSTRY   AND   INTEGRITY    WAS   REWARDED   WITH 

AFFLUENCE,  WHICH  ENABLED  HIM  TO  CONFER  UPON 

HIS  COUNTRY  LASTING  BENEFITS. 

HE  BUILT   AND    LIBERALLY   ENDOWED. 

A.  D.  1603, 

THE   FREE   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL,    IN   THIS   TOWN. 

AND  THE  ALMS  HOUSES,  IN  ITS  VICINITY. 

''  His  breast  emhrac'd,  within  its  God-like  plan, 
"  At  once  the  morn  and  ev'ning  hours  of  man." 

HE   WAS   INTERRED   AT  WOODRISING,  NORFOLK, 
13  FEBRUARY,  1609. 

From  the  brief  period  which,  he  passed  at  this 
school,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  acquired  either 
deep  or  extensive  learning.  Probably,  his  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write,  with  the  rudiments  of 
English  grammar,  were  the  utmost  of  his  scho- 
lastic exercises.  But  it  is  obvious,  from  scat- 
tered fragments  of  his  compositions,  that  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  his  mind  was  ardently  bent  on 
improvement;  and  probably  the  books  which 
fell  in  his  way  at  this  period  gave  an  impulse  to 
his  ardent  genius. 

It  is  a  question  which  has  been  frequently 
discussed,  whether  the  vigour  of  strong  natural 
intellect  is  not  more  essential  in  the  formation 
of  a  great  character,  than  mere  book  learning- 
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We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  position,  not 
because  that  erudition  takes  away,  or  diminishes 
the  force  of  native  faculties,  but  because  the 
the  individual  who  has  to  deplore  the  want  of  a 
liberal  education,  if  his  genius  directs  him  to  the 
pursuit  of  literature  or  science,  being  entirely 
dependent  on  his  intellectual  powers,  brings  all 
the  energies  of  his  soul  to  bear  on  his  favourite 
topic.  Our  own  country  abounds  with  instances 
of  this  kind.  That  great  philologist.  Dr.  John- 
son, who  is  by  no  means  profuse  in  his  enco- 
miums on  authors  in  general,  says  of  the  inimi- 
table Shakespeare,  whose  education  was  of  the 
most  limited  extent,  that  he  "  exhausted  worlds, 
and  then  imagined  new."  Burns  and  Bloomfield 
may  also  be  adduced  as  proofs  of  what  native 
intellect  may  accomplish,  when  impregnated 
with  genius,  without  the  adventitious  aid  of 
polished  learning. 

But,  when  to  an  individual  of  a  bright  intel- 
lect, the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  are 
superadded,  we  may  expect  to  find  strength  of 
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thought  united  to  beauty  and  elegance.  Thus, 
in  the  compositions  of  Milton  and  Addison,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  offend  delicacy  and  propriety. 
The  exuberance  of  wit  is  corrected  by  good  taste, 
and  the  sallies  of  the  imagination  chastened  by 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  classic  authority.  The 
following  discriminating  description  between  the 
works  of  a  self-taught,  untutored  genius,  and  a 
man  of  learning,  written  by  a  late  author,  ap- 
pears so  just,  and  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that 
no  apology  is  necessary  for  transcribing  it.  The 
work  of  a  correct  and  learned  writer  is  a  garden 
accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted,  varied 
with  shades,  and  scented  with  flowers :  the  com- 
position of  a  mere  man  of  untutored  genius,  who 
is  impelled  alone  by  his  fancy  or  imagination,  is 
a  forest,  in  which  oaks  extend  their  branches, 
and  pines  tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  some- 
times with  weeds  and  branches,  and  sometimes 
giving  shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses,  filling  the 
eye  with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind 
with  diversity.     The  former  display  cabinets  of 


precious  rarities,  minutely  finished,  wrought  into 
shape,  and  polished  into  hrightness.  The  man 
of  fancy  may  open  a  mine  which  contains  gold 
and  diamonds  in  inexhaustible  plenty,  though 
clouded  by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities, 
and  mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

Unable  to  give  him  a  trade,   or  additional 
schooling,  his  mother  gladly  accepted  of  a  situa- 
tion for  him,  in  his  eleventh  year,  in  the  service 
of  Henry  Morgan,  of  Henblas,  Esq.  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
In   this  situation  young  Llwyd  sustained  and 
personated  the  character  of  Bloomfield's  Giles 
in  the  family;  and  being  of  a  mild  and  tractable 
temper,  ever  ready  to  shew  his  disposition  to 
please,  he  obtained  the  kindest  regard  from  his 
superiors.     Here  he  was  perpetually  tantalized 
by   a  view  of  a  good  library   of  books,  from 
which  every  one  was  excluded  but  the  proprietor. 
'ITiere  was,  however,  in  an  upper  closet,  a  dis- 
carded heap  of  books,  mostly  on  controversial 
subjects,  a  part  of  the  collection  of  Bishop  Moi- 
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gan,  one  of  this  family,  to  which  he  had  access. 
These  straggling  volumes  (any  thing  to  a  mind 
that  so  much  thirsted  for  knowledge  was  accept- 
able,) were  explored  with  diligent  attention, 
chiefly  in  the  mornings  of  the  day  before  the 
hour  arrived  that  called  him  to  his  labour. 
There  were  also  two  other  circumstances  that 
were  highly  gratifying  to  him.  It  was  his  pro- 
vince every  Sunday  morning  to  fetch  from  the 
house  of  a  neighbouring  butcher,  who  regularly 
brought  it  from  Caernarvon  market,  the  Chester 
weekly  newspaper ;  and  the  reading  of  this,  in 
the  cleft  of  a  rock,  which  laid  by  the  road-side 
on  his  way  home,  was  an  intellectual  treat, 
which  he  frequently  referred  to  in  after  life  as  a 
high  gratification.  The  other  circumstance  was 
that  of  taking  the  same  paper  to  the  house  of  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  and  bringing  his  in 
return,  with  the  addition,  monthly,  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.  Whenever  a  stolen  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  perusing  these,  he  seized  it 
with  impatient  solicitude  and  delight. 

F     1 
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It  is  truly  remarkable,  what  trifling  incidents, 
which  sometimes  remembered,  and,  perhaps, 
sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  designation  of 
mind,  and  propensity  for  a  certain  science  or  em- 
ployment, which  is  commonly  called  genius. 
It  is  related  of  Cowley,  that  in  the  window  of 
his  apartment  lay  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  in 
which  he  very  early  took  delight  to  read,  till  by 
feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he  became,  as  he 
relates,  irrecoverably  a  poet.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, the  great  painter,  had  the  first  fondness  for 
his  art  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Richardson's 
Treatise ;  and  it  is  said  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
that  his  study  of  the  mathematics,  and  especially 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  was  first  suggested 
])y  the  falling  of  an  apple  from  the  tree. 

After  continuing  for  some  years  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  Morgan,  he  quitted  it,  and  engaged  in 
the  same  capacity  in  some  other  families,  through 
which  it  would  be  uninteresting  to  trace  him. 
Nothing,  however,  occurred,  tending  to  a  melio- 
ration  of  his   condition,  or  to  aiford  him  any 
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material  assistance  in  the  attainment  of  the 
knowledge  for  which  he  panted.  He  relates, 
that  in  one  of  the  situations  which  he  occupied, 
a  circumstance  happened,  in  which  the  caprice 
of  that  blind  goddess.  Fortune,  appears  to  have 
been  equally  adverse  and  cross-grained  to  both 
parties.  This  was  the  departure  of  a  son  of  the 
family  to  college,  who  would  much  rather  have 
continued  at  home,  to  pursue  the  sports  of  the 
field.  The  young  gentleman  set  out  with  great 
reluctance  and  a  heavy  heart,  because  he  was 
obliged  to  go,  and  pore  on  the  "  lore  of  ages  ;" 
and  poor  Llwyd,  on  the  contrary,  was  relieved 
from  the  affliction  of  the  hour — the  misfortune 
of  not  going, — by  a  flood  of  tears. 

But,  if  Fortune  was  unaccommodating  in  her 
favours,  he  was  not  wanting  to  himself  in  indus- 
triously cultivating  the  limited  means  within  his 
power.  The  intervals  which,  in  his  subordinate 
station  in  life,  are  commonly  sacrificed  to  coarse 
jollity,  or  inglorious  sloth,  were  by  him  devoted 
to  intellectual  purposes,   con'esponding  with  the 
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general  bent  of  his  soul.  The  hours  devoted  to 
sleep,  he  considered  as  his  own ;  into  these, 
therefore,  his  wakefid  mind  made  large  and  fre- 
quent breaches  ;  and  he  has  been  often  found  in 
the  morning  asleep,  enveloped  by  a  heap  of 
MS.  fragments  of  the  ancient  bards,  in  his  na- 
tive and  favourite  tongue  ;  and  of  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  them,  the  many  appropriate 
quotations  which  he  has  occasionally  and  aptly 
introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
reader,  are  abundant  proofs. 

At  different  periods,  as  he  approached  towards 
manhood,  as  opportunity  offered,  he  made  various 
attempts  to  procure  something  superior  to  servi- 
tude, some  little  situation  that  would  at  once 
afford  a  subsistence,  and,  which  was  still  nearer 
to  his  heart,  enable  him  to  contribute  some 
assistance  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
a  parent,  to  whom  he  always  considered  himself 
as  under  the  strongest  obligation  ;  but  applica- 
tions, unenforced  by  the  influence  of  property  or 
connexions,   are,  however  meritorious  their  ob- 
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ject,  generally  disregarded  ;  and  in  this  instance, 
for  a  long  time  they  proved  unsuccessful,  though 
it  is  probable  they  would  have  had  some  weight^ 
had  it  been  foreseen  that  he  would  have  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  station  in  spite  of  the 
obstructions  that  lay  in  his  way,  and  that  his 
gratitude  would  have  given  perpetuity  to  patron- 
age, and  his  muse  immortality  to  kindness. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  some  wor- 
thy characters,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  inte- 
rested themselves  in  his  favour,  though  the 
immediate  object  of  their  exertions  failed.  This 
generous  interposition  he  always  mentioned  with 
a  warmth  of  feeling  that  would  have  amply 
rewarded  their  most  successful  efforts ;  and  he 
remarks,  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  that 
their  failure  was  in  two  instances  signified  to 
him  in  such  gratifying  terms  as  went  nearly  to 
convert  the  frowns  of  fortune  into  smiles. 

Although  no  favourable  circumstances  had 
occurred  to  raise  him  from  his  menial  condition, 
his  exemplary  conduct,  connected  as  it  was  with 
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the  sprightliness  of  his  genius,  had  acquired  for 
him  the  notice  and  favourable  regard  of  some  of 
the  first  families  in  the  island  of  Anglesey.  Al- 
though there  is  no  certain  data,  on  which  to 
found  an  absolute  decision,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  his  earliest  studies  were  directed  to  the 
antiquities  of  his  country,  particularly  to  the 
genealogical  descent  of  the  ancient  families  of 
North  Wales,  with  whose  heraldic  bearings  he 
made  himself  accurately  conversant. 

From  a  passage  before  quoted  from  an  address 
to  the  Muse,  that — 

*'  He  saw  lier  distant,  even  in  infant  years," 

it  might  ])e  inferred,  that  at  an  early  period  in 
life  he  had  devoted  his  genius  to  poetical  com- 
positions ;  but  it  appears  the  first  effort  of  his 
muse  was  not  written  till  the  25th  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  produced  a  monody  on  the  sudden 
death  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Lewis,  a  maiden  lady  of 
great  worth,  who  expired  during  divine  service 
at  Beaumaris  Church,  in  1 779.    I  am  not  aware 
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that  any  copy  of  this  composition  is  extant,  or 
I  should  be  glad  to  present  it  to  the  reader. 

Soon  after  the  above  period,  Llwyd  became  a 
frequent  correspondent  of  the  Chester  Chronicle, 
a  paper  much  circulated  in  North  Wales,  the 
editor  of  which  never  failed,  in  a  silent  interval 
of  any  duration,  to  invite  him  in  very  flattering 
terms,  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Poet's  Corner. 

One  of  the  earliest  admirers  and  patrons  of 
our  poet  was  Lady  Stanley,  of  Penrhos,  mother 
of  the  present  Sir  John  Stanley,  of  Alderley,  in 
Cheshire.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  with  this 
lady,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness  and 
bore  him  a  sincere  regard.  Upon  one  occasion, 
after  an  absence  of  some  time  from  the  island, 
she  addressed  him  on  his  return  in  the  following 
epistle,  which,  while  it  displays  the  playfulness 
of  her  fancy,  shews  the  friendliness  of  her  dis- 
position towards  him,  and  the  easy  terms  on 
which  he  stood  with  her  ladyship. 

"  Penrhos. 

"  'Tis  mighty  well  you   are  returned  at  last. 
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as  an  advertisement  must  needs  have  been  dis- 
patched to  the  press,  importing,  lost,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Snowdon,  a  Bard  :  description 
as  follows : — 

"  Speech  of  vivacity,  wit,  and  sagacity, 
With  a  share  of  philosophy 

Worthy  regard  ; 
He,  who  guides  him  towards  Snowdon, 
With  thanks  shall  be  loaden, 
And  the  Muses  beholden, 
In  gratitude  bounden 

To  grant  a  reward. 

"  So  you  see  'tis  well  you  are  come,  and  how 
needless  to  tell  you,  how  often  and  how  much  I 
have  wondered  and  wondered  what  was  become 
of  you ;  and  now,  then,  thrice  welcome  to  Angle- 
sey. Thanks  for  a  sketch  of  your  travels ;  you 
promise  a  longer  detail  by  word  of  mouth,  which 
I  consider  as  a  pleasure  in  reserve  for  me ;  and 
I  hope  and  trust  you  consider  a  stride  to  Pen- 
rhos  as  another  toil  in  store  for  you ;  and  that 
soon,  for,  alas !  my  pilgrimage  hence  is  impend- 
ing,   and  tndy   it    is    a  meditation    im pleasant 
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enough  to  me.  You  conclude  justly  (and  I  sup- 
pose by  inspiration)  that  I  am  busy.  Yes,  in- 
deed" I  am  so,  beyond  conception;  nor  have  I 
had  leisure  to  follow  my  fancy  in  any  thing  these 
many  months.  Many  of  my  troubles  have  been 
created  for  me  by  knaves,  and  these  were  most 
annoying ;  but  some  occupation  I  have,  it  must 
be  confessed,  carved  out  for  myself,  namely,  a 
few  amendments  about  these  poor  old  ruinated 
premises,  but  those  are  few,  and  only  such  as 
are  very  necessary  towards  comfort  and  conve- 
nience ;  the  farm  likewise  required  much  re- 
cruiting, w  orn  out  as  it  was,  luider  the  hand  of 
the  oppressor.  But  come  and  judge,  and  come 
before  you  embark  on  your  Parnassian  voyage, 
and  get  enveloped  in  a  variegated  cloud  with 
your  nine  damsels  ;  and  to  divert  (that  is  to  say, 
distract,)  your  mind  from  every  thing  sublime 
and  ethereal,  I  will  deal  out  to  you  long  stories 
of  earthly  transactions  and  knavish  inventions, 
not  the  better  for  being  no  fictions.  You  say 
you  do  not  expect  a  long  letter  from  me,  and  you 
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iire  right,  loi'  many  cares  reigning  ar})itrarily 
around  nie.  permit  no  such  thing.  Farewell, 
then ;  and  let  us  see  you  here  as  soon  as  you  can ; 
and  in  tlie  mean  time,  1  am  pleased  to  think  you 
are  happy  and  comfortable.     Believe  me, 

•'  Much,  yours,  &.c. 

"  M.  Stanley." 
Although  Mr.  Lhvyd  had  experienced  several 
disappointments  in  reference  to  situations  on 
v^^hich  he  had  fixed  his  mind,  an  opportunity  at 
length  was  afforded  him  to  better  his  condition. 
In  the  year  1780,  now  in  the  26th  year  of  his 
age,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Griffith,  of 
C^aer  Rhun,  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Caer- 
narvon, as  the  superintendent  of  a  large  demesne 
and  family.  Mr.  Griffith  being  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  and  the  only  acting  magistrate 
in  an  extensive  district,  he  became  his  clerk,  in 
which  capacity  (however  unimportant  it  may 
seem)  numerous  opportunities  occurred  of  evinc- 
ing the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  abilities 
of  his  head.     He  acquitted  himself  so  as  to  gain 
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the  esteem  of  Mr.  Griffith  and  the  approbation 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  always  more  atten- 
tive to  the  pacification  of  the  hostile  parties, 
than  to  the  fees  arising  from  their  dissentions. 
In  Mr.  Griffith's  family  our  poet  resided  for 
many  years,  and  only  quitted  it  on  that  gentle- 
man's death.  His  long  continuance  in  this  place 
was  in  more  than  one  point  highly  favourable  to 
his  taste  and  pursuits.  He  had  occasional  lei- 
sure for  reading  and  composition,  while  its  un- 
broken location  enabled  him  to  save  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  little  income.  With  this  pittance, 
assisted  by  small  bequests  from  two  friends, 
much  enhanced  in  their  value  to  him  as  tokens 
of  esteem,  and  the  produce  of  no  affinity,  he 
resolved  to  retire  from  servitude  to  a  situation, 
which,  however  humble,  would  be  independent, 
to  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  mind.  When 
asked  by  a  friend,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
amount  of  his  resources,  how  he  could  conceive 
the  possibility  of  subsisting  on  so  limited  a  sum 
as  his  trifling  property  would  produce,  his  reply 
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was.   •'  I  have  deliberated  much   upon   the  sul> 
ject — in   one   scale  I  have   put  my  foiiune  ;  in 
the  other,  my  temperate  habits  ;  and  the  result 
is,  that  bread  and  milk,  with  leisure  and  learn- 
inf,   is  happiness  ;   while  the  most  sumptuous 
table,  and  a  carriage,  without  them,  is  misery." 
Indeed,  to  him  much  was  not  wanting  ;  he 
was  seldom  permitted  to  continue  long  at  home. 
The   most    respectable   families  of  the  country 
courted  his  company,  and  admitted  him  a  wel- 
come visitor,  considering  themselves  amply  re- 
warded by  a  communication  of  his  antiquarian 
knowledge,  the  intelligent  sprightliness  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  unassuming  manner  of  his 
life,  which  were  alike  temperate  in  the  mansion 
and  the  cottage. 

But  dear  as  liberty,  leisure,  and  learning,  were 
to  him,  and  additionally  so,  perhaps,  as  novel 
enjoyments,  and  imperatively  necessary  as  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  good  management  of  the 
ways  and  means  to  the  continued  possession  of 
these  blessings,  yet  the  acquisition  and  retention 
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of  money  was  but  a  secondary  consideration  wilh 
him,  when  put  into  competition  with  the  finer 
and  more  dignified  feelings  of  the  soul.     Of  this 
the  giving  up  the  savings  of  years  to  the  accom- 
modation of  his  mother ;  his  devotion  of  time, 
money,  and  trouble,  to  the  raising  a  memorial  to 
the  donor  of  his  short  education  ;  his  sinking  a 
sum  very  material  to  him,  in  publishing  his  poem 
of  Beaumaris  Bay,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
common   mode  of  subscription,   his  printing  a 
large  additional  number  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
where  he  felt  an  obligation,   and  to  several  to 
whom  the  price  was  an  object ;  and  his  expend- 
ing a  great  part  of  his  little  property  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  few  fields,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
a  relation  poorer  than  himself,  to  rear  a  nume- 
rous  young  family,   will   furnish   ample  testi- 
monials. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  leaving  Caer  Rhun 
and  the  decease  of  Mr.  Griffith,  happened  to  him 
one  of  the  severest  troubles  he  had  ever  known, 
ihe  death  of  his  beloved  parent.     The  attention 
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with  which  he  studied  her  comforts,  and  antici- 
pated her  wants,  was  truly  exemplary,  and  can 
only  be  referred  to  a  high  sense  of  filial  duty 
that  is  much  more  frequently  recommended  than 
practised.  Her  character  he  has  himself  drawn 
in  a  few  words,  in  the  artless  and  engaging  lan- 
guage of  truth,  upon  a  slab  which  covers  her 
remains  in  Beaumaris  church-yard : — 

"  A  WORTHY    AND    INDUSTRIOUS    WOMAN, 
AND    THE    BEST    OF    PARENTS." 

Upon  Mr.  Llwyd  s  removal  from  Caer  Rhun, 
he  seems  to  have  returned  to  his  native  town, 
and  to  the  cottage  which  his  mother  had  occu- 
pied. Here  he  was  in  possession  of  the  leisure 
he  had  so  long  sighed  for.  Up  with  the  lark  in 
the  morning,  rummaging  the  records  of  his  coun- 
try, the  strains  of  her  bards,  and  the  precepts  of 
her  sages,  his  time  passed  cheerfully  along, 
while  he  was  storing  his  mind  with  agreeable 
and  useful  knowledge.  Of  an  open,  placid  tem- 
per, with  manners  the  most  amia])le  and  unas- 
suming, he  was  revered  as  an  oracle  of  antiqua- 
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rian  acquirements.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  tour- 
ists who  visited  the  isle  of  Mona,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  her  druidical  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  visited  the  cottage  of  the  Bard  of 
Snowdon,  v\rith  the  view  of  eliciting  from  him 
the  information  they  were  so  desirous  of  possess- 
ing. Among  these  were  the  present  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  afterwards  acknowledged  his 
great  obligation  for  the  valuable  knowledge  Mr. 
Llwyd  had  communicated.  Sir  Eichard  Colt 
Hoare,  also,  preparatory  to  his  publication  of 
his  edition  of  Giraldas  Cambriensis,  in  making 
his  tour  of  Wales,  had  recourse  to  his  authority, 
and  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  intelligent 
suggestions,  as  subsequently  to  honour  him  with 
his  friendship  and  correspondence. 

He  never  seemed  to  be  more  gratified  than  in 
imparting  his  various  knowledge  to  those  who 
were  engaged  in  illustrating  the  history  of  his 
country.  To  Mr.  E.  Pughe,  the  author  of  Cam- 
bria Depicta,  a  very  interesting  and  original 
work,    he   very    materially   contributed    several 
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liicts  of  an  interesting  character ;  lurnished  Mr. 
Fenton,  the  barrister,  with  some  important  arti- 
cles lor  liis  history  of  Pembrokeshire  ;  suppHed 
the  liev.  Peter  Roberts  with  much  useful  infor- 
mation for  his  popular  Antiquities,  and  his 
Kings  of  Britain ;  and  to  George  Thomson, 
Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  he  supplied  several  transla- 
tions from  ancient  British  poetry,  for  his  collec- 
tion of  ancient  Scotch  and  Welsh  ballads.  Be- 
sides this,  he  was  considered  the  first  herald  of 
his  day  as  far  as  related  to  the  Principality,  and 
was  esteemed  a  great  authority  in  tracing  the 
pedigrees  of  the  Welsh  families,  and  fixing  their 
armorial  bearings.  A  few  years  subsequent  to 
that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he  was 
offered  a  high  situation  in  the  herald  office, 
which  he  declined  accepting,  preferring  the  quiet 
<mjoyment  of  domestic  life. 

Although  deeply  grounded  in  the  habits  of 
frugality  and  economy,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  stranger  to  sordid  avarice.  He  was  also  ex- 
tremely temperate   in  his  mode  of  living.     To 
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these  virtues  he  frequently  acknowledged  his 
obligation  for  every  comfort  in  his  possession, 
and  few^  devotees  have  ever  approached  an  altar 
with  a  warmer  glow  of  devotion,  than  our  bard 
to  that  of  temperance.  In  one  of  his  minor 
poems  he  thus  sings  : — 

Blest  Temperance,  to  thee  I  bend, 

Thy  altars  let  me  still  attend, 

My  only  patron,  earliest  friend ; 

Without  thy  guiding  precepts  plain, 

Without  thy  smile,  the  sweetest  strain, 

The  Muse's  hallow'd  voice  had  all  been  vain  ; 

Cling,  source  of  blessings,  closer  to  my  heart. 

And  never,  never,  while  on  earth  depart. 

For  his  earliest  acquaintance  with  the  maxims 
of  prudence,  he  often  owned  his  being  indebted 
to  our  great  moralist.  Dr.  Johnson ;  an  odd 
volume  of  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets"  having 
fallen  in  his  way,  the  following  passage  in  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  Savage  struck  him  so 
forcibly  as  to  leave  an  indelible  impression  upon 
his  mind,  which  w^as  never  obliterated,  "  No- 
thing will  supply  the  want  of  prudence.  Negli- 
gence  and    irregularity,     long   continued,    will 
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make   knowledge    useless,    wit   licliciiloiis.    and 
genius  contemptible." 

At  what  pi-ecise  time  Mi-.  Llwyd  composed 
his  Beaumaris  Bay,  there  is  no  data  to  enable 
us  to  determinate ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  it 
was  Avritten  during  his  last  residence  in  Angle- 
sey, while  he  lived  in  the  cottage  of  his  departed 
mother,  at  Beaumaris.  If  the  rural  beauties  of 
Twickenham  were  favourable  to  raise  and  inspire 
the  towering  genius  of  Pope,  no  spot  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  this  village,  for  the  vigour 
and  accuracy  of  our  bard's  description  of  the 
scenery  embraced  in  his  poems.  Close  to  the 
straits  of  the  Menai,  his  domicile  presented  an 
extensive  view  of  the  fine  bay,  the  mountain 
island  of  Priestholm,  the  towering  heights  of 
Penmaen  Mawr  and  Snowdon,  and  the  splendid 
turrets  of  Penrhyn  Castle ;  with  the  frequent 
passage  of  vessels,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce,  or  to  seek  protection  from  the  furious 
storm. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1799,   or  the  beginning 
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of  1800,  he  determined  on  publishing  his  poem, 
for  which  purpose  he  visited  Chester,  and  took 
up  his  residence  there  during  the  time  of  its 
being  printed.  In  the  latter  year  it  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  received  by  the  public  with 
the  strongest  marks  of  approbation.  The  poem, 
to  the  text  of  which  is  added  much  local  and 
historical  knowledge,  effectually  stamped  his 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  an  antiquarian.  Of  this 
it  is  much  to  say,  that  the  critics  not  only  found  no 
fault  with  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  editors  of  the 
different  reviews  received  it  with  great  commen- 
dation ;  those  of  the  monthly  in  particular  com- 
plimented him  on  his  ^possessing  the  divine  Awen 
which  inspired  the  martyred  bards  of  his  country, 
as  well  as  on  his  knowledge  of  its  antiquities, 
in  the  investigation  of  which  they  hoped  to  see 
him  again  employed,  adding  also  what  was  to 
him  the  best  praise,  their  approbation  of  the 
amiable  temper,  the  liberal  views,  and  the  excel- 
lent qualities  displayed  in  it. 

.Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  the 
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following  complimentary  lines  appeared  in  a  lit- 
tle work  printed  in  C.'hester,  which  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  transcribing : — 

'•  Llwyd  comes,  untutor'd  by  those  college  rules, 
Wliicli,  spite  of  Nature,  poets  make  of  fools. 
With  genius  bless'd,  in  poverty  he  soars, 
And  on  gay  fancy's  airy  wing  explores 
Parnassus'  heights  ;  the  Muses  own  him  son, 
And  weave  his  laurel  crown,  by  merit  won. 
Apollo  smiles,  enraptur'd  by  his  song, 
And  places  Llwyd  amidst  his  fav'rite  throng. 
Hail  thou  !  who  canst  so  sweetly  strike  the  lyre, 
And  blend  harmonious  grace  with  manly  fire ; 
Start  by  thy  touches  soft  the  tender  tear. 
Applaud  the  worthy,  and  the  timid  cheer  ; 
Display,  in  charming  dress,  thy  Cambrian  lore. 
The  craggy  summit,  and  the  pebbled  shore  ; 
Paint,  with  thy  breathing  pencil,  dawning  day, 
And  add  new  beauties  to  Beaumaris  Bay. 
Let  every  noble  friend  to  talents  rare, 
Promote  thy  interest  with  a  patron's  care  ; 
That  all  mankind  their  taste  and  worth  may  see, 
In  worth  rewarding  by  rewarding  thee." 

His  Beaumaris  Bai/ not  only  made  Mr.  Llwyd 
advantageously  known  to  the  literary  world,  but 
the  sale  of  it  made  an  accession  of  some  import- 
ance to  his  little  store  of  property.     Still,  how- 
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ever,  his  pecuniary  resources  were  very  remote 
from  competence ;  they  were  that  only  which 
inclination  compels  to  accord  with  the  limited— 
the  regulated  habits  of  a  philosopher.  But  the 
independence  of  a  man  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  amount  of  his  possessions  so  much  as  by  his 
disposition  and  habits.  While  there  are  some 
for  whose  wants  the  most  princely  income  is 
inadequate,  there  are  others  possessing  the  neces- 
saries of  life  only,  who  can  look  around  them 
without  dreading  the  importunity  of  creditors, 
or  the  unpolished  salutation  of  the  bailiff, — who 
can  behold  with  an  eye  of  tranquil  indifference 
the  solicitations  of  the  miser,  and  the  perplexi- 
ties of  the  spendthrift. 

On  the  completion  of  the  publication  of  his 
poem,  he  again  returned  to  his  favourite  retreat 
of  Beaumaris,  and  continued  to  reside  there  for 
three  or  four  years.  During  this  period,  his 
active  mind  was  employed  in  preparing  for  the 
])ress  two  small  volumes,  consisting  of  Odes. 
Tales,   Sonnets,  Translations  from  the  British, 
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&c.  &c.  These  were  published  in  1804,  and 
like  his  first  work,  obtained  a  favourable  rece^v 
tion  with  the  public.  The  poetry  in  these 
volumes  is  various  in  its  character.  In  some 
compositions,  the  author  is  lively  and  fanciful; 
in  others,  grave  and  plaintive;  in  all,  chaste 
and  moral.  As  the  whole  is  now  before  the 
public,  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  them  sepa- 
rately, further  than  to  observe,  that  patriotism, 
and  benevolence,  are  peculiarly  prominent  in 
several  of  his  poems.  That  the  amor  patrice 
was  at  home  in  his  bosom,  "  The  Isle  of  the 
Mighty,"  (page  137,)  and  the  following  animated 
apostrophe  to  the  shades  of  the  warriors  who 
fell  before  the  altar  of  Cambrian  freedom,  on 
the  Thermopolaj  of  their  country,  is  sufficient 
evidence : — 

"  Illustrious  band,  distinguish'd  Arvon's  boast, 
'Twas  your's  to  lead  in  Gwynedd's  warlike  host ; 
For  you,  while  wisdom  dwelt  upon  his  tongue, 
Your  own  Taliesin's  sweetest  lyre  was  strung  ; 
For  you,  in  peaceful  shades  and  tented  plains, 
Flow'd  from  his  hallow'd  lips  th'  approving  strains." 
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The  Address,  also,  to  the  Sons  of  Snowdon, 
(page  184,)  written  in  the  year  1803,  during  the 
French  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  this 
country,  exciting  them  to  take  up  arms  in  its 
defence,  is  a  spirited  and  animated  composition, 
concluding  with  the  following  stanza : — 

"  Sons  of  Snowdon,  your's  tlie  meed, 
Like  Britons  live — like  Britons  bleed  ; 
Your  country,  parents,  children,  save, 
Or  Jill  one  great  and  glorious  grave." 

On  receiving  a  copy  of  these  verses,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  observes, 
**  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  poetry,  of  which 
you  sent  me  a  copy.  Such  an  address  is  well 
timed.  If  your  countrymen  wield  the  sword, 
the  pike,  or  the  bayonet,  as  you  do  the  pen,  the 
French  will  have  good  reason  to  repent  of  any 
attempt  they  may  make  upon  your  country." 

Equally  complimentary  with  the  above  was 
a  letter  from  the  late  Sir  Robert  Williams,  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Anglesey, 
who  addresses  Mr.  Llwyd  in  the  following  terms: 
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•'  I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  verses,  which  not 
only  appear  excellent,  but  the  time  is  most  pro- 
per to  rouse  our  dear  countrymen  :  1  feel  most 
happy  that  you  address  yourself  principally  to 
the  lads  of  Snowdon,  for  they  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  fix  upon  me  as  their  leader." 

Upon  all  occasions,  his  sprightly  genius  was 
rendered  contributory  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
His  "  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool, 
(page  139,)  in  behalf  of  a  widow  and  four 
fatherless  children/'  is  illustrative  of  this  tmth  ; 
nor  less  so  his  admirable  poem,  "  The  Bank  of 
Charity,"  (page  211).  In  allusion  to  this  com- 
position, the  late   Lady  Stanley,  of  Penrhos.* 


•  The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  tliis  excellent  lady  was 
drawn  up  by  our  poet  after  her  decease : — "  The  exemplary  manner 
in  which  she  disposed  of  her  fortune  in  building,  planting,  and 
adorning  her  native  district,  has  rendered  her  death  a  serious  misfor- 
tune to  the  poor  and  industrious — and  in  one  line  of  beneficence,  an 
irreparable  loss :  this  was  the  refuge  which  her  hospitable  house 
afforded  to  the  sufferers  in  the  frequent  shipwrecks  on  that  rocky 
Rhore.  Under  her  roof  they  found  every  comfort  for  weeks,  and 
even  months,  till  their  restored  health  enabled  them  to  return  to 
their  friends.     Thus  employed,  on  a  dreadful  night,  in  the  winter  of 
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observes  that  it  is  calculated  to  be  more  generally 
useful  than  ninety-nine  sermons  out  of  a  hundred, 
recoifimending  this  virtue.  And  Mr.  Cowdroy, 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  Manchester  papers,  after 
inserting  the  article,  adds  the  following  gratify- 
ing compliment  to  the  author  ; — "  The  editor  of 
this  paper,  who  has  long  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  author  of  the  above  lines,  can  with  truth 
affirm,  that  if  ever  a  bank  of  benevolence  existed 
commensurate  with  its  power  of  doing  good,  it 
is  in  the  heart  of  Richard  Llwyd." 

About  the  latter  end  of  1806  or  early  in  1807. 
the  Bard  of  Snowdon  took  a  final  leave  of  his 
domicile  at  Beaumaris,  and  fixed  his  residence 
in  the  city  of  Chester.  Of  the  motives  which 
induced  this  step,  I  am  unable  to  form  a  decisive 


1814,  Lady  Stanley  unfortunately  fell,  from  the  effects  of  which  fall 
she  never  perfectly  recovered. 

'Twas  out's,  amid  the  raging  of  the  storm. 

To  see  our  Stanley  disappoint  the  grave ; 

Tread  the  dread  beach,  in  Charity's  mild  form, 

And  bid  her  Penrhos  ope'  its  doors  to  save." 
1   1 
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opinion,  hill  llu^  most  prol)ciblr  one  is.  tluit  the 
fontemplatcd  chancre  would  ntford  him  facilities 
for  consulting  the  records  of  antiquity  with 
which  the  libraries  of  that  city  a])ound.  From 
being,  therefore,  a  recluse  shut  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  his  gentlemanly  manners,  connected  as  they 
w'ere  with  his  literary  reputation,  procured  for 
him  a  ready  access  to  the  best  society.  During 
his  long  residence  in  Chester,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  lost  nothing  of  his  nationality.  He  was 
always  a  Welshman,  passionately  fond  of  the 
language,  the  histoiy,  and  tenacious  for  the  wel- 
fare and  honour  of  his  country.  He  contimu^d 
to  be  visited  and  consulted  by  his  own  intelligent 
countrymen,  and  particularly  by  tourists,  wdio 
were  on  the  wing  to  explore  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  Principality. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Butcher,  who  published  an 
Excursion  from  Sidmouth  to  Chester,  when  in 
the  latter  city,  thus  notices  our  bard  : — 

••  Am<wg  the  sti'angers  who  have  been  intro- 
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duced  to  us,  we  have  met  with  an  interesting 
Cambrian.  He  is  a  Welsh  hard,  and  a  man  full 
of  animation,  anecdote,  and  independence  ;  his 
notions  are  liberal  and  philanthropic,  and  his 
conversation,  though  occasionally  eccentric,  bril- 
liant, and  teeming  with  information.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  short,  descriptive  poem,  with  notes, 
which  contain  many  curious  fragments  of  Welsh 
history.  The  title  of  this  little  poem  is  expla- 
natory of  its  nature  and  contents ;  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — '  Beaumaris  Bay,  a  Poem,  with  Notes, 
descriptive  and  explanatory  ;  particularly  of  the 
Druids,  Founders  of  some  of  the  fifteen  Tribes 
of  North  Wales,  the  Families  descended  from 
them,  and  Quotations  from  the  Bards,'  It  is 
difficult  to  make  an  extract  from  a  piece  of  so 
various  and  at  the  same  time  so  local  a  nature  as 
Beaumaris  Bay ;  and  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  close 
this  letter,  without  some  specimen  of  what,  both 
as  a  poet  and  an  antiquarian,  I  have  read  with 
much  pleasure.  The  poet,  in  the  following 
iTianly  lines,  execrates  the  infamy  of  the  slave 
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trade,  and  alludes  to  some  of  the  historical  events 
for  which  Anglesey  has  been  distinguished : — 

'  The  Muse  here  shudders  at  the  feudal  plan 
That  gave  to  man  a  property  in  man, 
Contrasts  the  periods  past,  the  present  day, 
And  pours  to  Heaven  the  glad  and  grateful  lay  : 
In  ages  dark,  if  slavery  chained  her  race, 
Enlighten'd  Britain  bears  the  dire  disgrace ; 
Still  clouds  her  commerce  with  a  legal  stain, 
And  coolly  trades  in  agony  and  pain. 

'  Sons  of  the  isles  !  whose  navy  rules  the  world, 
And  shews  in  ev'ry  clime  your  flag  unfurl'd — 
Heirs  to  the  social  sweets  of  civil  life, 
O  shun  the  odious  mart — the  brutal  strife. 
Unhappy  Afric,  let  these  days  redress, 
And  hordes  that  curse,  will  name  you  but  to  bless. 

'  We  now  ascend,  and  eastward  turn  our  view, 
Where  Rome's  imperial  eagle  never  flew  ; 
The  Menai  leave — the  rocky  heights  explore, 
The  Briton's  last  resource — his  mountains  hoar, 
Where  weeping  Freedom  from  the  contest  fled, 
And  Cambria  saw  her  dearest  heroes  dead.' 

"  Having  mentioned  the  manner  in  which 
Claudius  treated  the  captive  Caractacus,  his 
conduct  is  thus  contrasted  with  the  behaviour  of 
Edward  I.  to  Llywelyn,  one  of  the  last  as  well 
as  of  the  bravest  of  his  (Cambrian  opponents, — 
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and  one  more  bardie  malediction  hurled  upon  the 
laurels  of  the  conqueror  of  Wales  : — 

*  Far  different,  Edward,  are  thy  hated  deeds — 
The  smile  vindictive,  when  thy  rival  bleeds  ; 
Even  now  the  Muse  can  hear  the  traitor's  voice 
Renew  the  shout,  and  alien  hosts  rejoice  ; 
The  triumph  ring  through  Conway's  crowded  halls, 
While  struggling  Cambria  with  Llywelyn  falls  ; 
For  thee,  th'  historic  pen,  the  rolls  of  fame, 
Still  blazon  conquests,  and  perpetuate  shame  ; 
They  still  repeat,  that  pity  (heavenly  guest) 
Had  ne'er  been  cherish'd  in  thy  callous  breast ; 
Ne'er  led  adown  thy  cheeks  the  feeling  tear, 
For  suffering  nations,  or  the  captive's  fear ; 
And  many  a  deed  that  prompts  the  future  sigh, 
And  forms  the  gem  that  dignifies  the  eye, 
The  Muse  preserves,  in  tints  for  ever  new, 
To  guide  the  pencil,  and  the  stage  bedew.' 

"  Every  assertion  is  supported  by  authorities  ; 
the  notes  are  very  numerous,  and  are,  in  general, 
collected  from  obsolete  or  expensive  books,  and, 
in  some  cases,  from  the  MS.  documents,  to 
which  the  author  has  had  access ;  this  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  the  appendix,  which  is 
from  the  MS.  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  school- 
master of  Beaumaris,  iti  1669.   and  contains  a 
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circumstantial  account  of  the  rising  which  took 
place  in  Anglesey  in  1648,  and  the  taking  of 
the  castle  by  General  Mytton,  who  commanded 
for  the  parliament  at  that  time.  The  poem  has 
been  given  to  me  by  the  author,  and  the  above 
quotation  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pleasure 
you  will  derive  from  a  perusal  of  the  whole." 

We  return  again  to  our  poet  in  the  city  of 
Chester,  where,  in  at  least  easy  circumstances, 
he  was  pursuing  "  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his 
way."  In  the  summer  season,  he  indulged  in 
frequent  visits  to  the  Principality,  where  his 
presence  was  deemed  a  favour  by  the  first  fami- 
lies of  distinction,  who  were  proud  of  his  so- 
ciety ;  and  Ijy  his  vivacity  and  intelligence,  al- 
ways rendered  himself  an  agreeable  and  welcome 
guest.  His  general  demeanour  was  modest  and 
unassuming ;  ])ut  the  polish  he  had  received  of 
late  from  mixing  w  ith  good  society,  and  a  con- 
sciousness which  he  could  not  but  feel,  of  his 
own  merits,  served  to  divest  him  of  that  sheepish 
bashfulness  which  is  often  observable  in  persons 
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of  low  condition  in  their  intercourse  with  supe- 
riors. Unembarrassed  and  free  in  his  conversar 
tion,  the  communication  of  the  stores  of  his 
mind  was  not  only  profitable,  but  highly  enter- 
taining. 

In  the  year  1808,  Mr.  Llwyd  made  a  journey 
to  the  metropolis,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
several  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  age, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  Dr. 
Symmons,  Dr.  Southey,  Dr.  Owen  Pugh,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Jones  Myfr,  the  publisher  of  the 
Archialogy  of  Wales.  With  these  distinguished 
men  he  formed  a  close  friendship  ;  and  for  the 
latter  of  whom  in  particular,  he  entertained  the 
highest  reverence,  for  the  important  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  history  and  literature  of  his 
country. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  his 
visit  to  London  was,  that  he  might  have  access 
to  the  library  of   the  British  Museum,  where, 
during  his  stay  in  town,  he  was  a  daily  attendant 
He   must   have   continued   here   a    considerable 
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time,  for  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  found  among  his 
papers,  is  written  the  following  note,  apparently 
a  copy  of  one  he  had  addressed  to  the  trustees  of 
that  national  institution : — "  Richard  Llwyd  so- 
licits a  renewal  of  his  leave  of  six  months  to 
read  in  the  British  Museum."  On  the  back  of 
the  same  scrap  of  paper  is  written  the  following 
paraphrase  of  his  solicitation  turned  into  verse  ; 

"  Ye  faithful  guardians  of  this  mental  store, 
Of  every  age  and  tongue  the  gathered  lore, 
R.  Llwyd  is  grateful  for  his  leave  to  read, 
And  begs  your  kind  permission  to  proceed." 

A  friend  who  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  Ml'.  Llwyd  informs  me,  that  it  was  his 
practice  to  attend  the  Museum  from  the  opening 
to  the  close  of  that  ])lace  in  the  evening,  where 
in  quiet  and  undisturbed  seclusion,  he  gratified 
himself  with  quaffing  delicious  draughts  from 
this  inexhaustible  fountain  of  knowledge,  and 
only  refreshed  himself  with  a  scanty  and  quietly 
dispatched  morsel  he  had  carried  in  his  pocket. 

Among  the  copies  of  letters  and  other  memo- 
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randums  found  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Llwyd, 
referring  to  various  occurrences,  there  are  few 
which  can  assist  his  biographer  in  tracing  him 
through  the  various  periods  of  his  Hfe.  They 
are  mostly  without  dates,  written  on  small  pieces 
of  paper,  or  on  the  backs  of  letters,  and  are  very 
cursorily  allusive  to  his  subject.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  the  paucity  of  information  that  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  from  living  characters,  a  hiatus 
is  necessarily  created  in  some  parts  of  his  life, 
which  can  only  be  supplied  by  conjectural  pro- 
bability. How  frequent  were  his  visits  to  Lon- 
don, I  am  unable  to  say,  nor  can  I  determine  what 
precise  period  he  occupied  in  each ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  proceeded  there  several  times,  and 
that  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  was  the 
constant  place  of  his  resort.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  at  this  period  he  contemplated  the 
publication  of  a  work  which  embraced  the  origin 
and  descent  of  the  ancient  families  of  his  coun- 
try, and  that  his  assiduous  attendance  at  the 
Museum  was  to  collect  materials  for  that  under- 
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taking.  This  conjecture  is  rendered  the  more 
probable  from  the  fact,  that  a  short  time  after- 
wards the  following  advertisement  appeared  in 

the  newspapers : — 

"  North  Wales  and  the  Marches. — Ma- 
terials are  collecting  for  the  outlines  of  a  History 
and  Location  of  the  Founders  of  the  Regal  and 
Patrician  Tribes  and  other  Chieftains,  from  whom 
the  ancient  proprietors  derive  their  descent — 
families  now  traceable  to  them — their  coats  ar- 
morial correctly  explained,  and  notices  of  those 
who  have  honoured  their  origin  by  their  virtues, 
talents,  or  patriotism. 

"  Also,  The  Advena,  or  Families  founded 
by  natives  of  England  in  its  several  wars  with 
Wales,  whose  names  are  attached  to  their  man- 
sions, generally  near  fortresses,  as  Plas  Cham- 
bers, Pigot,  Ashpool,  Trowbridge,  ^c. 

"N.B.  Families  possessing  MSS.  on  these 
subjects,  in  the  British,  Latin,  or  English,  but 
more  particularly  the  former,  and  who  may  favor 
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R.  Llwyd  with  a  perusal  of  them^  may  depend 
on  their  careful  return." 

Perhaps  there  was  no  man  in  the  Principality, 
or  in  the  empire,  so  capable  of  executing  a  work 
of  this  kind  as  Mr.  Llwyd.  But  the  coldness 
with  which  his  proposal  was  received,  and  the 
absence  of  that  patronage  which  alone  would 
have  justified  his  progress  in  the  publication, 
compelled  him  to  abandon  it.  It  w^ould  not  have 
been  prudent,  nor  perhaps  practicable  for  him, 
with  his  limited  means,  to  engage  in  so  extensive 
a  work ;  and  he  was  ever  averse  to  soliciting 
subscriptions  from  his  friends,  which  he  consi- 
dered no  otherwise  than  a  covert  mode  of  beg- 
ging charity,  and  saddling  friendship  with  a  tax. 
His  independence  of  mind  revolted  at  adopting 
this  eleemosynary  plan,  and  he  therefore  finally 
abandoned  the  design.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
poet  indulged  in  the  language  of  bitter  complaint 
against  his  country,  for  this  seeming  neglect ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  felt  it  very  acutely.  What 
progress  he  had  made  in  the  collection  of  mate- 
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rials  for  his  proposed  work,  he  has  left  no  data  on 
which  to  decide;  but  whatever  they  were,  he  must 
have  destroyed  them  during  his  life,  as  not  a 
vestige  of  them  was  to  be  found  among  his  pa- 
pers, nor  any  mention  or  allusion  to  them. 

It  is  not  easy  for  an  Englishman  to  conceive 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  remunerating 
return  to  the  publisher  or  author  of  a  Welsh 
work,  for  the  expense  and  labour  of  composing 
and  printing,  especially  if  the  price  exceeds  a  few 
shillings.  There  are  comparatively  few  readers 
in  the  Principality*  who  have  a  taste  for  polite 
literature,  and  those  few  are  thinly  scattered  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country  ;  a  great  portion  of 
these  again  are  extremely  poor,  and  look  upon 
books  as  a  superfluity  they  can  without  inconve- 
nience dispense  with.  It  is  true,  there  are  others 


*  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  education  is  wholly 
neglected  in  the  Principality.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  few  por_ 
tions  of  the  empire  where  the  elements  of  learning  are  more  gene- 
rally or  assiduously  taught;  but  the  extent  of  it  is  usually  circum- 
scribed, and  directed  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and 
books  of  a  devotional  character. 
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who  possess  a  correct  taste,  ample  means,  and  a 
liberal  spirit,  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  promote 
the  mental  improvement  of  their  poorer  country- 
men ;  but  it  is  more  than  can  be  expected,  that 
their  munificence  should  be  rendered  available 
throughout  a  whole  community.  For  want  of  a 
public  spirit,  generally,  the  Welsh  literature  is 
made  to  suffer  serious  deterioration,  and  the  Mil- 
tons  and  Popes  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
country  are  doomed 

"  To  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

When  a  foreigner  asks  the  names  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of  the  Principality  who  published 
the  Myvyrkin  Archaiology  at  their  own  expence  *? 
the  answer  must  be,  it  was  none  of  them,  but 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,   the  Thames-street   furrier.* 


*  O.  Myvyr  was  born  in  1740.  He  came  to  London  about  1760. 
His  occupation  there,  from  first  to  last,  was  the  furriery  trade,  being 
in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Kidney  &  Nutt,  until  about  1778,  being 
the  time  when  that  firm  quitted  the  business,  and  assigned  it  to  O. 
Myvyr  as  a  testimony  of  their  opinion  of  his  diligence  and  fidelity, 
whilst  in  their  service.  The  primary  pleasure  to  O.  M.  consisted  in 
whatever  related  to  Cymmru,  Cymmro  a  Gymmraeg :  and  amongst 
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But  such  men  as  Owen  Jones  Myfr  seldom  ap- 
pear in  our  world ;  they  are 

"  Like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between." 

Had  that  generous  and  warm-hearted  patriot 
not  have  subjected  himself  to  the  labour  of  col- 
lecting and  arranging,  and  the  vast  expense  of 
printing  the  Archaiology,  it  is  most  likely  the 
valuable  fragments  he  has  brought  together  in 
that  work  would  have  remained  on  the  musty 

his  earliest  companions  of  similar  bias  were  Robin  Ddu  o  Von,  Sion 
Ceiriog  (John  Edwards),  lolo  Morganwg,  Dav.  Ddu  Veddyg  (Dav. 
Samwell),  &c.  &c.  He  employed  his  spare  hours  in  transcribing 
Welsh  MSS.  upon  every  subject;  and  these  transcripts,  with  others 
by  different  persons,  were  purchased  by  the  Cymmrodorion  for  £50. 
He  employed  his  nepliew,  H.  Maurice,  in  transcribing  46  quarto 
volumes  of  about  600  pages  each,  of  the  Welsh  poetry  of  the  period 
between  A.D.  1300  and  1600.  These  volumes  are  preserved  in  the 
family.  He  was  at  the  expense  of  printing  the  Barddoni  Dav.  ab 
Gwilym,  Dyhewyd  y  Cristion,  nine  numbers  of  the  Greal,  and 
lastly,  the  three  volumes  of  Welsh  Archaiology :  all  these  at  an  ex- 
pense of  from  £2000  or  £3000.  0.  Myvyr,  about  1807,  married  a 
servant  who  had  lived  with  him  some  time,  after  the  death  of  his 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Reilly.  By  that  marriage  he  had  one  son  and 
two  daughters,  who  are  living.  The  son  was  apprenticed  to  an 
architect.  O.  M.  left  off  business  in  1809,  and  went  to  live  at  Peck- 
ham  ;  and  there  he  died  Sept.  24th,  1814,  in  his  75th  year,  I  think. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Allhallows,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  being  his  parish.  A  stone  to  his  memory  is  put  up  against 
a  wall,  forming  the  east  side  of  the  church-yard. 
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shelves  of  the  public  and  private  libraries,  from 
which  his  persevering  hand  drew  them.  But 
neither  personal  cost  nor  toil  discouraged  him, 
and  he  has  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country 
with  the  lore  of  ancient  days,  which  will  reflect 
his  honoured  name  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
endure. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  of  putting  into  general  circulation  works 
of  magnitude,  that  the   late  Dr.  Owen  Pughe, 
who  has  been  deservedly  designated  the  Johnson 
of  Wales,  recommended  by  his  learning,  talents, 
and  influence,  was  unable  to  obtain  a  subscription 
among  his  countrymen,  for  a  work  on  which  he 
had  laboured  for  more  than  twenty  years.    This 
was  the  Mahinogion,  or  juvenile  amusements,  of 
undoubted  authenticity  and  integrity.      These 
tales  possess  extraordinary  singularity  and  inter- 
est, and  a  complete  collection  of  them  in  the 
original  language,   is,  as  Dr.  Southey  remarks, 
"  a  desideratum    in   British    literature.       The 
Cymry,  however,  seem  to  have  little  feeling  for 
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the  productions  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
praiseworthy  and  patriotic  exertions  of  indivi- 
duals may  cause  the  Welsh  nation  to  blush." 

By  the  late  revival  of  the  Eisteddfodau,  or 
congresses  of  Welsh  bards,  there  appeared  some 
reasonable  grounds  for  hope,  that  a  taste  for 
literature,  and  especially  for  the  language  and 
antiquities  of  the  country,  would  be  essentially 
promoted ;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  meetings  are  admirably  calculated  for  that 
purpose.  The  spirit  of  the  gentry  has  been 
laudably  exerted  in  raising  large  sums  to  be 
distributed  as  prizes  to  the  competitors  for  lite- 
rary fame ;  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  individuals 
who  have  been  appointed  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  various  compositions,  many  of  them  are 
of  that  superior  character  which  entitle  them  to 
the  highest  commendation,  and  confer  honour 
upon  the  natives  of  the  country. 

I  will  here  submit  a  suggestion,  which  is  wor- 
thy of  being  attended  to  on  all  future  similar 
occasions,  and  that  is,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
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undertake  the  conducting  of  them,  should  see  to 
the  pubHcation  and  wide  circulation  of  the  suc- 
cessful prize  essays,  as  one  of  their  first  duties, 
and  without  which,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
their  benefit  is  lost  to  the  countiy.  At  the  last 
Eisteddfod  held  at  Denbigh,  the  omission  of  this 
essential  adjunct  was  excused  on  the  ground  that 
the  funds  w^re  exhausted,  and  that  no  expense 
could  be  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  publication. 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  cast  censure  on  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee ;  but  I  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  before  the  funds  had  been  applied 
to  other  objects,  however  praiseworthy  in  them- 
selves, they  ought  to  have  been  directed  to  this 
one,  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  conducive 
to  the  main  purposes  of  the  institution.  If  the 
committee  had  undertaken  a  cheap  and  extended 
edition  of  the  proceedings  upon  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, or  given  a  moderate  sum  to  a  printer 
so  as  to  save  him  from  serious  loss,  the  object 
might  have  been  accomplished  at  a  very  mode- 
rate charge,  and  a  wide  circulation  ensured.    In 
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the  view  1  have  taken  of  the  subject,  1  am  glad 
to  have  the  concurrence  of  Sir  Edward  Mostyn, 
the  worthy  Baronet  of  Talacre,  who  was  presi- 
dent at  the  Denbigh  Eisteddfod,  and  who  patro- 
nized it  with  a  subscription  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary,  dated  six 
months  after  the  meeting,  he  thus  expresses 
himself: — "  Dear  Sir, — Having  seen  it  stated  in 
the  Chester  paper,  that  the  many  clever  and 
learned  productions,  submitted  to  the  Denbigh 
meeting,  and  which  did  so  much  credit  to  the 
talent  of  our  native  country,  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, 1  cannot  help  expressing  to  you,  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  committee  on 
that  occasion,  that  I  feel  much  regret  that  no 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this  very 
important  object.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stat- 
ing, that  the  chief  intention  of  the  Eisteddfodau 
is  to  promote,  in  every  way,  the  literature  of  our 
native  country,  in  all  its  branches  ;  and  how  can 
this  be  better  effected  than  by  affording  the  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  many  meri- 
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t^orious  specimens  of  Welsh  genius,  exhibited  at 
the  late  meeting.  Should  the  surplus  of  the 
funds  be  already  applied  to  other  pui-poses,  1 
shall  feel  proud  to  put  my  name  down  at  the 
head  of  a  subscription  to  defray  the  expense  of 
publishing  the  different  essays,  &c.  that  were 
then  produced. — E.  Mostyn." 

Notwithstanding   this   liberal  and  generous 
appeal,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  publication 
till  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twelve  months, 
when   the  interest  of  the  meeting  had  entirely 
subsided,  and  then  an  individual,  unconnected 
with  the  Principality,  undertook  the  printing  of 
the  papers  at  his  own  risk,  and  upon  his  own 
responsibility ;  but   I  much  doubt  whether  his 
voluntary  enterprise  was  rewarded  by  pecuniary 
indemnification.     The  Eisteddfod,  subsequently 
held  at  Beaumaris,  though  liberally  patronized, 
was  destined  to  have  the  mantle  of  oblivion  cast 
over  its  numerous  productions,  which,  being  once 
read  to  the  numerous  auditory,  were  most  proba- 
bly locked  up  in  the  scrutoire  of  the  secretary. 
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or  of  some  of  the  committee.  It  is  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  that  this  glaring  dereliction  of  duty, 
this  gross  counteraction  of  the  design  of  these 
congresses,  should  be  remedied,  whenever  or 
wheresoever  these  national  assemblies  shall  in  fu- 
ture be  held.  In  giving  utterance  to  these  views, 
the  writer  of  this  memoir  is  conscious  that  he  is 
only  reiterating  the  sentiments  of  the  Bard  of 
Snowdon,  who  uniformly  and  indignantly  depre- 
cated the  application  of  resources  raised  for  na- 
tional literature,  to  purposes  alien  from  that 
specific  object. 

But  while  deploring  the  apathy  of  the  Welsh 
public,  and  the  paucity  of  public  spirit  in  gene- 
ral, it  may  afford  some  gratification  to  know,  that 
in  South  Wales  some  powerful  efforts  are  now 
making,  which  promise  essential  advantages  to 
the  cause  of  literature.  A  society  has  been 
formed,  called  "  The  Royal  Society  for  the 
Publication  of  Ancient  British  Manuscripts,"  of 
which  the  Queen  is  patroness,  and  which  is  also 
patronised  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Duke 
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of  Duke  of  Sussex  ;  president,  the  Marquis  of 
Bute ;  and  among  the  vice-presidents  are  the 
Dukes  of  Newcastle,  Beaufort,  and  Sutherland, 
and  Lord  Dinorben.  The  immediate  business 
of  the  society  is  transacted  by  a  committee  of 
management,  consisting  of  seven  gentlemen  of 
literary  eminence,  of  whom  B.  Hall,  Esq.  of 
Llanover,  M.  P.  for  Monmouth,  is  president; 
and  a  great  number  of  corresponding  members 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  prospectus  informs  the  public,  "that  the 
mode  of  proceeding  intended  to  be  adopted  by 
the  society,  is,  as  soon  as  adequate  funds  shall 
be  provided,  to  procure  copies  of  all  such  ancient 
MSS.  as  access  may  be  had  to;  out  of  which 
selections  will  be  made  for  publication,  the  ori- 
ginals to  be  accompanied  with  notes  and  illus- 
trations, and  also,  occasionally,  with  fac-simile 
specimens.  It  is  also  the  wish  of  the  society,  in 
all  cases,  where  the  funds  admit,  to  add  English 
translations.  It  is  expected  that  one  of  the 
works  put  into  the  press,  will  be  the  Mabin- 
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oGiON,  or  Ancient  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Welsh, 
with  English  translations.  There  is  no  lover  of 
his  country  but  will  hail  with  joyful  anticipation 
this  infant  institution  which  has  for  its  object 
the  revival  and  diffusion  of  the  lore  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  Had  Mr.  Llwyd  lived  to  see  the  pre- 
sent day,  this  society  would  not  only  have  shared 
his  best  wishes,  but  a  liberal  portion  of  his  pecu- 
niary aid. 

Having  closed  this  long  digression,  which  to 
some  readers  may  seem  to  be  uncalled  for,  and 
to  others  not  altogether  destitute  of  interest,  it  is 
time  to  return  again  to  our  poet  in  the  city  of 
Chester,  where,  in  a  comfortable  lodging,  he  was 
quietly  enjoying  the  peaceful  leisure  he  so  much 
loved.  Although  removed  from  his  countrymen, 
he  still  was  mindful  of  their  comforts  and  inte- 
rests, and  was  ever  ready  to  render  his  needy 
compatriots  the  most  effectual  benefits,  by  his 
advice,  his  influence,  or  his  purse.  Many  of  the 
poor  bards  of  Wales  have  deeply  felt  and  grate- 
fully acknowledged  his  benevolent  interference 
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on  their  behalf;  for,  although  his  means  were 
inadequate  to  relieve  them  from  his  own  re- 
sources, the  credit  of  his  name  among  the  great 
was  so  powerful,  that  his  recommendation  seldom 
failed  to  procure  the  wished-for  relief.  He  had 
never  solicited  or  accepted  favours  for  himself, 
and  had  therefore  the  greater  confidence  in  ask- 
ing aid  for  others  in  distress. 

An  aged  and  indigent  bard  of  Llangollen, 
named  Jonathan  Hughes,  sought  refuge  in  his 
distress  under  the  fostering  wing  of  the  Bard  of 
Snowdon.  Unable  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
old  man  from  his  own  pocket,  he  recollected  the 
slight  acquaintance  and  subsequent  kindness  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  through  his  Grace, 
humbly  laid  the  case  of  the  poor  man  for  consi- 
deration before  the  Literary  Fund  Society.  As 
this  was  only  one  of  several  applications  to  the 
same  source,  I  shall  take  leave  to  transcribe  the 
letter  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Llwyd's  style  of 
epistolary  writing : — 

"  My  opinion   of  your   goodness   of  heart   is 
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such,   that  1  believe  your  Grace  will  eventually 
consider  the  request  I  am  about  to  make  as  an 
obligation,  inasmuch  as  it  will  never  occur  to 
your   recollection  without   being  productive  of 
renewed  pleasure.     I  walked  a  few  days  ago  a 
dozen  miles  to  see  Jonathan  Hughes,  a  venera- 
ble and  respectable  old  man  of  82,  in  humble 
life  and  distressed  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of 
a  numerous  race  of  descendants,  all  of  them  wil- 
ling, but  unable  to  contribute  materially  to  his 
accommodation  and  comfort.      This  good  man 
some  years  ago  wrote  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems,    mostly  upon  religious  subjects,  in  the 
language  of   his    country  (Wales),  useful    and 
edifying,  which  still  are  and  are  likely  to  conti- 
nue in  great  request  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Will  your  Grace  be  so  good  as  to  mention  this 
worthy  being  to  the  managers  of  the  Literary 
Fund  Society ;  and  I  hope  that  his  having  writ- 
ten in  a  new  provincial  language  only  will   not 
exclude  him  from  their  comprehensive  benevo- 
lence, and  that  they  will   enable  your  Grace  to 
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give  the  supreme  felicity  of  announcing  to  him, 
that  his  merit  even  in  this  world  has  not  been 
wholly  overlooked  or  disregarded.  If  your 
Grace  succeeds,  the  remnant  of  his  well-spent 
life  will  be  considerably  ameliorated,  and  as  a 
mental  gratification,  its  effects  will  be  invaluable. 
"  Your  Grace's  humble  servant, 

"  R.  Llwyd." 
His  Grace  of  Somerset  returaed  a  most  polite 
answer,  stating  that  he  held  no  official  station  in 
the  Literary  Fund  Society,  but  that  as  a  member 
he  would  support  the  recommendation,  advising 
that  the  application  should  be  made  to  one  of  the 
registrars.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
society  voted  a  donation  of  ^15  to  the  old  bard 
of  Llangollen.   Among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Llwyd, 
I   also  find  a  receipt  of  Hugh  Jones,   of  Dol- 
gelley,  bard,  for  .^10,  being  the  amount  of  the 
benefaction  granted  by  the  Literary  Fund  So- 
ciety, through  the  recommendation  of  R.  Llwyd, 
Esq.      David   Thomas,   likewise,   the  bard  of 
Eryri,  experienced  a  like  bountv  from  the  same 
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society,  through  the  interference  of  his  brother 
bard  of  Snowdon. 

But,  besides  this  benevolent  attention  to  the 
starving  sons  of  Cambrian  genius,  there  were 
many  other  unfortunate  and  distressed  families, 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  Principality, 
whom  he  was  the  means  of  relieving.  It  was 
well  known,  that  his  own  income  was  inade- 
quate to  this  demand,  but  it  was  equally  notorious 
that  his  interest  with  opulent  families,  and  his 
kindly  disposition,  would  secure  the  boon  they 
solicited.  Lord  Penrhyn,  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn> 
Sir  Edward  Pryce  Lloyd,  and  other  distinguished 
individuals,  who  had  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  discretion,  willingly  surrendered 
to  him  the  office  of  their  almoner,  and  made 
him  on  many  occasions  the  happy  instrument  of 
causing  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  period  in  which 
we  shall  see  the  poet  in  a  new  situation  in  life. 
it  had  never  reached  the  knowledge  or  suspicion 
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of  his  most  intimate  friends,  that  he  had  ever 
paid  his  devoirs  to  any  other  ladies  but  the  nine, 
except  in  some  few  instances,  where  the  flights 
of  the  poet  have  soared  into  the  regions  of  the 
tender  passion.     However,  in  May,  1814,  at  the 
sober  age  of  62,  Mr.  Llwyd  deserted  the  region 
of  single  blessedness,  and  entered  into  the  bands 
of  matrimony  with  Miss  Ann  Bingley,  a  maiden 
lady  near    his    own   age,    youngest    surviving 
daughter   of   the   late   Alderman   Bingley,     of 
Chester.      This  lady,  who,  besides  possessing 
an  amiable  disposition  of  temper,  brought  him  a 
genteel   independence,  and  a  home  of  comfort 
and  quietness,  to  which  he  had  been  very  little 
accustomed.     The  lady's  residence,  which  now 
became  his,  was  in  Bank-place,  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Chester.    (  See  frontispiece. ) 
This  change  in  his  circumstances  for  the  bet- 
ter, made  no  visible  alteration  in  the  outward 
conduct  of  the  man.     He  remained  the   same 
unassuming,  modest,  kind-hearted  individual  he 
had  ever  shewn  himself  to  be.     Nor.  which  is 
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too  commonly  the  case  with  maiikiiul,   did  this 
accession  to  his  fortune,  diminish  his  disposition 
to  relieve  the  distressed,  or  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  indigent.     It  is  true,  he  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  the  freaks  of  fortune,  and  the  huf- 
fetings  of  an  ill-natured  world,  in  his  past  life, 
with  no  very   complacent  aspect ;    but  having 
now  conquered  the  caprice  of  the  one,  and  the 
cross-grained  attacks  of  the  other,  like  a  travel- 
ler, who,  on  looking  back  on  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  road  he  has  already  passed,  ex- 
ults in  the  safety  and  security  he  now  enjoys.   In 
a  piece  inserted  in  his  posthumous  works,  entitled 
Uwyd's  Address  to  the  World,  or  "  Kick  the 
World  before  me,"  (page  249)  the  poet  humour- 
ously  retaliates    upon    its    former    frowns,    and 
defies  its  future  annoyance  ; — 

"  Thy  smiles  and  frowns  I'll  spurn, 

And  like  thyself,  make  free  ; 
I'll  kick  thee  now  in  turn, 

For  thou  hast  oft  kick'd  me. 
Thy  ways  I  now  despise, 

And  forward  look  with  glee  ; 
I  see,  beyond  the  skies, 

A  better  world  than  thee." 
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The  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Llwyd  were 
highly  gratified  on  seeing  him  so  happily  settled 
for  life,  and  so  amply  provided  with  every  thing 
that  could  make  his  declining  age  comfortable 
and  respectable.  Among  his  correspondents, 
who  had  ever  taken  a  lively  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare, was  Lady  Stanley,  of  Penrhos,  who  wrote 
him  a  warm  letter  of  congratidation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  late  happy  union  ;  and  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  John- 
son, transmitted  him  the  following  epistle  on  the 
event :- — 

"  Lichfield,  28th  May,  1814. 

"  Mrs.  Piozzi  sends  IMr.  Llwyd  a  thousand 
thanks,  and  would  have  brought  him  a  thousand 
congratulations  had  she  known  the  happy  occur- 
rence sooner  than  just  as  she  was  stepping  for- 
ward on  her  road  to  Streatham  Park,  Surrey. 
Mr.  Salusbury  keeps  a  scrap-book,  and  is  de- 
lighted with  les  morceaux  you  were  kind  enough 
to  send  If  I  could  have  guessed  which  epistle 
was  to  be  claimed  by  the  familv.  I  should  have 
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marked  the  volume  in  its  right  place ;  but  any 
thing  that  serves  to  make  correspondence  be- 
tween us  will  be  always  welcome  to 

"  Yours,  faithfully,  H.  L.  P." 
From  the  time  of  his  marriage,  his  visits  into 
Wales  became  less  frequent,  but  his  intercourse 
with  his  countrymen  continued  undiminished. 
His  own  house  became  the  receptacle  of  his 
numerous  visitors,  where  they  were  entertained 
in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  His  unbroken 
habits  of  regularity  and  temperance  left  nothing 
in  his  life  to  correct  or  amend.  Surrounded 
Avith  his  books,  to  which  he  was  inveterately 
attached,  and  enveloped  with  small  scraps  of 
paper,  on  which  a  sentence  or  two  were  written, 
containing  his  passing  thoughts,  or  occasional 
remarks  on  what  he  was  reading,  filled  his  table 
in  glorious  confusion,  though  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  order  or  connexion.  Up  in  the 
morning  at  six  o'clock  in  the  winter  season,  and 
in  the  summer  at  five,  he  entered  his  study, 
which  was  his  paradise,  and  seldom  left  it  in 
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the  course  of  the  day,  except  for  the  enjoyment 
of  air  and  exercise.  As  he  rose  with  the  lark 
in  the  morning,  so  the  roosting  of  the  fowls  in 
the  evening  marked  the  time  of  his  retiring  to 
rest.  Nothing  was  suffered  to  interrupt  this 
steady  course  of  the  poet's  life  for  several  years 
of  his  declining  age. 

Mr.  Llwyd,  though  he  was  far  removed  from 
the  noisy  factious  politician,  ever  manifested  a 
warmth  of  feeling  for  what  he  deemed  the  liber- 
ties and  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  always 
advocated  the  cause  of  reform  in  church  and 
state  ;  he  wished  that  the  main  body  of  the 
people  should  be  really  represented ;  that  the 
country  should  retrieve  itself  from  the  ruinous 
taxation  brought  upon  us  by  a  disastrous  war, 
adopt  a  strict  system  of  national  economy,  such 
an  abandonment  of  useless  sinecures,  places,  and 
pensions,  as  was  consistent  with  good  faith ;  he 
deprecated  strongly  the  preposterous  inequalities 
of  preferments  in  the  English  church,  the  ano- 
malies of  ecclesiastical  patronage  and  impropria- 
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tions ;  desired  to  see  the  established  church  so 
modified  as  to  secure  to  it  practical  usefulness 
and  efficiency ;  and  to  ensure  to  the  working 
clergy  a  remuneration  more  adequate  to  their 
labours  and  respectability.  He  was  especially 
indignant  at  the  British  government  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  systematically  dealt  towards 
the  church  in  Wales,  in  seating  in  the  episcopal 
chair  only  Englishmen,  who  were  as  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  country  as  Hottentots,  and 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  manners 
of  the  people ;  and  deeply  lamented  that  the 
same  anomalous  course  was  adopted  generally 
with  regard  to  the  rectors  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  His  sentiments  on  the  reform  in  the 
representative  system  are  pretty  strongly  indicated 
in  the  following  lines,  which  were  found  among 
his  papers  after  his  decease ; — 

EPITAPH  ON  A  ROTTEN  BOROUGH. 
Darling  of  a  ducal  race, 
Sire  of  pensions,  source  of  place — 
Snug  retreat  for  younger  sons  ; 
Sure  asylum,  safe  from  duns  ; 
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Hast  thou  left  me  thus  to  moan, 
When  I  thought  thee  all  my  own  ? 

O'er  this  branch  from  Freedom's  oak, 
Wynn  shall  whine  and  Croker  croak ; 
Pelham  (Faction's  "  burning  Cresset,") 
Twiss,  in  twisted  phrase,  shall  bless  it, 
Many  cheeks  shall  gain  a  furrow 
By  thy  fall,  disfranchised  borough  ! 

Farewell,  represented  steeple, 
Which  we  loved  to  call  "  the  people  ;" 
Farewell,  my  constituents, 
Tenants  (ten)  that  paid  me  rents  ! 
Here  my  borough  lies — as  ive  did, 
When  we  said  that  it  was  needed  ! 

It  has  been  surmised  by  those  who  had  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Llwyd  only  at  a  distance,  that  in 
religion  he  was  a  free-thinker,  or  a  sceptic.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the  fact. 
His  jocular  remarks,  and  good-natured  sarcasm, 
which  seemed  inherent  in  his  nature,  on  all  sub- 
jects, whether  serious  or  otherwise,  might  induce 
such  a  sentiment  in  casual  observers  ;  but  his 
reverence  for  revelation  and  religious  duties 
were  too  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  ever 
to    allow   the   slightest   profanation   of    sacred 
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things.  It  is  true,  he  was  no  gloomy  sectary  or 
religious  enthusiast ;  against  the  bigotry  of  these, 
the  sallies  of  his  wit  might  be  occasionally  di- 
rected, but  he  was  steadily  and  firmly  attached 
to  the  sacred  truths  revealed  in  the  Bible ;  and 
his  invariable  adherence  to  those  truths,  in  the 
whole  of  his  life  and  practice,  gave  demonstra- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  his  conviction.  At  his 
parish  church  he  was  a  constant  attendant,  and 
in  the  support  of  every  religious  institution,  of 
every  plan  which  proposed  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  and  the  amelioration  of  suffering 
indigence,  he  was  a  constant  and  liberal  contri- 
])utor.  I'he  following  lines,  in  which  are  embo- 
died the  finest  moral  and  religious  sentiments, 
connected  with  the  uprightness  and  purity  of  his 
life,  will  doubtless  be  thought  sufficient  to  retrieve 
his  memory  from  the  foul  stain  of  infidelity. 

THOUGHTS  IN  HEALTH, 

On  liearing  n  Sermon  preached  on  the  Uncertninti/  of 

Human  lAfe. 

Wlien  tell  disease  assails  my  noblest  part, 
And  pours  his  rapid  poison  o'er  my  heart. 
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Whence,  rushing  onward,  on  each  sanguine  stream, 
When  vanquish'd  Nature  shall  resist  in  vain, 
When  ev'ry  wish  terrestrial  dies  away, 
And  Death  recals  me  to  my  pristine  clay — 
Do  Thou,  all-mighty  and  all-gracious  Pow'r, 
Sustain  me,  sinking,  in  that  trying  hour  ; 
Let  faith,  and  fortitude,  and  hope,  be  nigh. 
To  lead  my  spirit  soaring  to  the  sky  ; 
And  gratitude,  to  aid  my  voice  to  raise 
The  pealing  anthem  of  eternal  praise  ! 

And  now,  while  florid  health  around  me  plays, 
Ere  yet  this  evanescent  frame  decays, 
Do  Thou,  O  Saviour,  for  that  hour  prepare, 
Illume  the  prospect,  and  expand  the  pray'r  1 
My  ev'ry  act,  and  thought,  and  wish,  O  bend 
To  God  my  Saviour,   Father,  and  my  Friend  I 

To  the  several  medical  establishments  in 
Wales  formed  within  these  few  last  years,  he 
looked  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  as  affording 
asylums  of  mercy  to  the  afflicted  poor ;  and 
lodging  forty-five  guineas  in  the  Chester  bank 
for  their  support,  he  caused  the  following  adver- 
tisement to  be  inserted  in  the  Chester  paper : — 
"  To  the  Secretaries  of  the  Welsh  Dispensaries. 
Bendithion  o  ffynnon  y  Dawn. — As  a  friend  to 
these  charities,  I  have  always  enjoyed  the  intro- 
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duction  of  them  as  a  great  blessing  to  my  worthy 
compati-iots  in  humble  life,  where  there  was  no 
medical  relief  when  disease  or  accident  happened 
to  afflict  them.  You  will  find  deposited  in  the 
bank  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Hughes,  and  Co. 
Chester : — 

For  the  united  Caernarvonshire  and  Anglesey 

Dispensary,  at  Bangor Fifteen  Guineas 

For  the  Denbigli  Dispensary Ten  Guineas 

For  the  Holywell  Dispensary Ten  Guineas 

"  These  institutions,  as  well  as  being  a  source 
of  mental  gratification  to  their  supporters,  have 
also  the  happy  effect  of  endearing  our  medical 
friends  to  their  country,  by  their  generally  hu- 
mane and  laudable  attention  to  their  poor  pa- 
tients. 

"  The  town  of  Bala,  in  the  extensive  uplands 
of  Merionethshire,  has  as  yet  no  dispensary  :  it 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  put  ten  guineas  on  the 
fotindation  stone!' 

In  the  latter  paragraph  of  this  address,  Mr. 
Llwyd  seems  to  regret  the  want  of  a  dispensary 
in  the  town  of  Bala  ;  and  ever  active  in  the 
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work  of  benevolence,  he  called  upon  a  tradesman 
of  Chester,  who  was  a  native  of  that  town,  and 
who  at  his  death  a  few  years  afterwards,  was 
reported  to  have  realized  a  property  of  not  less 
than  .;6180,000,  and  urged  him  to  commence  a 
subscription  for  that  piu-pose ;  at  the  same  time 
proposing  to  second  the  project,  by  putting  down 
a  like  sum  towards  raising  a  dispensary  in  his 
native  place.  But  all  his  eloquence  on  this  sub- 
ject was  employed  without  success.  He  might 
as  well  have  attempted  to  extract  the  vital  fluid 
from  a  paving  stone. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1821,  Mr.  Llwyd  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  London 
Cymmrodorion  Society,  an  honour  which  he 
highly  esteemed,  as  he  took  it  for  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  services  rendered  to  his  country. 
The  notification  of  this  fact  was  conveyed  by 
the  secretary,  in  a  communication  of  the  above 
date,  and  is  as  follows: — "Sir,  I  am  desired  to  in- 
form you,  that  you  have  this  day  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Cymmrodo- 
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rion  in  London,  and  that  a  report  of  this  institu- 
tion will  be  sent  to  yon,  upon  your  signifying  in 
what  manner  it  shall  be  conveyed.  I  am.  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  J.  Evans, 
Secretary." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Llwyd's  attention  was 
called  to  the  case  of  Richard  Robert  Jones,  his 
countryman,  who  was  a  resident  in  Liverpool, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
characters  of  the  age.  He  is  better  known  in 
Wales  by  the  name  of  Dick  Aberdaron*     He 

*  Mr.  Jciuiiugs,  in  a  uute  to  his  lecture  on  the  Utility  of  Literary 
liislitutious,  gives  au  account  of  this  remarkable  person,  which 
proves  what  a  small  portion  of  wit  is  required  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  languages.  Jones  was  boru  at  Aberdaron,  in  Caernarvonshire,  in 
1780.  His  father  was  a  carpenter,  and  attempted  to  bring  him  up 
to  his  own  business ;  but,  besides  constitutional  defects,  particularly 
a  weakness  of  sight,  there  was  a  gi'eat  disqualification, — that  of  a 
want  of  capacity  on  every  subject,  except  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, and  tliis  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  When  fifteen 
years  old,  he  began  to  study  Latin  by  the  assistance  of  a  boy  in  tlie 
parish  school.  Although  he  never  attended  the  school  with  other 
children,  he  frequently  contrived  to  get  into  it  to  use  the  books;  and 
it  is  said  he  learned  more  in  one  month,  than  another  boy  could 
learn  in  six.  About  the  same  time  he  acquired  a  method  of  writing, 
which,  although  selftaught,  is  peculiarly  legible,  and  which  he  ap- 
plies with  equal  facility  to  any  language  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 
At  nineteen  he  bcKun  the  studv  uf  Greek,  andlie  has  since  read  some 
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is  said  to  understand  eleven  different  languages, 
is  very  poor,  and  his  exterior  appearance  dirty, 
wretched,  and  miserable,  to  which  a  brown, 
bushy  beard,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  greatly 
contributes.  The  poverty  and  extraordinary 
genius  of  this  prodigy  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
late  benevolent  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool,  who 
sought  his  company,  and  learnt  from  him  the 
history  of  his  eventful  life.  With  the  view  of 
meliorating  his  condition,  he  undertook  the  task 
of  writing  and  publishing  his-memoirs,  to  which 
a  handsome  subscription  was  raised,    and  the 


of  the  Greek  writers,  together  with  their  commentators.  His  chief 
pleasure,  however,  is  derived,  not  from  the  facts  related,  but  from 
the  form  and  construction  of  the  language ;  so  that,  except  in  this 
grammatical  knowledge,  he  seems  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  contents 
of  a  book  as  before  he  began  to  read  it.  He  has  also  studied  He- 
brew, Persic,  and  Arabic,  and  he  can  converse  with  great  fluency  in 
French  and  Italian.  Being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  character 
of  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad?  After  a  pause,  he  replied,  "Andro 
Mache?  it  is  a.  fight  of  men."  "Yes,  that  is  the  derivation  of  the 
name;  but  what  do  you  think  of  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector?" 
He  replied,  "I  know  nothing  about  that." — It  is  to  be  lamented, 
(adds  Mr.  J.)  that  this  extraordinary  character  yet  languishes  in 
poverty :  surely  he  is  a  fit  object  for  the  bounty  of  the  opulent ;  and 
it  will  be  extremely  agreeable  to  me,  if  I  shall  by  this  note  excite 
attention  to  Richard  Robert  .Jones. 
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produce  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who 
engaged  to  allow  the  poor  scholar  six  or  eight 
shillings  a  week  for  his  subsistence.  On  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Roscoe  addressed  Mr.  Llwyd,  soli- 
citing his  patronage  to  the  publication,  and  his 
interest  with  his  numerous  Welsh  friends.  This 
appeal  was  responded  to  with  a  warmth  charac- 
teristic of  our  bard's  generous  disposition,  by 
whose  exertions  the  subscription  list  was  greatly 
enlarged.  As  a  specimen  of  his  zeal  in  this 
business,  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  the  fol- 
lowing letter  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Pryce 
Lloyd  (now  Lord  Mostyn),  which  is  accurately 
descriptive  of  the  individual  he  represents  : — 

"  My  good  Sir  Edward, — Will  you  permit 
me  to  lay  on  your  table  proposals,  warm  from 
the  heart  of  the  benevolent  Roscoe,  for  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  Aberdaron  Jones,  the  most 
unaccountable  specimen  of  mental  composition, 
or  rather  decomposition,  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen ;  such,  indeed,  that  we  perhaps  exclaim 
with  a  bard  of  other  days. 
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'  Vyth  weled  ei  vith  eilwalth.' 

A  little — very  little  is  affluence  to  him,  for  his 
habits  seem  to  have  been  planned  by  Mrs.  Tem= 
perance  herself,  and  as  to  his  external  habits, 
modes  and  costumes  he  despises,  setting  tailors, 
who  direct  rationals  in  these  important  points,  at 
defiance.  Yet  he  has  one  hateful  fault,  and  that 
is,  an  innate  aversion  to  that  divine  creature, 
neatness,  soap,  and  the  whole  harberini  family ; 
indeed,  the  tout  ensemble  of  him,  which  is  that 
of  an  Israelite,  is  such  as  suggests  the  noli  me 
t anger e,  the  moment  he  is  seen. 

"  Yet,  after  all,  I  contemplate  him  with  inte- 
rest as  a  classical  clerwr  of  our  day,  prowling 
about  laden  with  MSS.  and  odd  volumes ;  in 
short,  he  is  a  walking  Polyglot,  a  curiosity ;  and 
as  his  wants  are  so  circumscribed,  let  us  save 
him  from  the  fangs  of  poverty  and  the  frowns  of 
an  overseer." 

The  produce  of  this  and  other  applications 
produced  a  handsome  sum,  which  was  remitted 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool,  and  eli- 

o   1 
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cited  the  following  acknowledgment  from  that 
gentleman  : — "  Dear  Mr.  Llwyd,  \  have  to 
thank  you  for  many  instances  of  kindness,  and 
especially  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  respect- 
ing poor  Dick,  whose  small  treasury  will  be 
greatly  assisted  by  the  noble  contributions  of 
your  friends.  I  expect  his  memoir  and  portrait 
every  day  from  London,  and  am  only  sorry  that 
the  former  is  so  slight  and  imperfect ;  but  this 
will  be  compensated  by  the  latter,  which  is  beau- 
tifully etched  by  Mrs.  Dawson  Turner,  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  is  an  excellent  likeness." 

The  amount  of  the  profits  of  this  publication 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  deter- 
mined upon  allowing  Jones  a  stipend  of  six  oi- 
eight  shillings  a  week,  as  before  mentioned;  but 
at  the  close  of  1833,  this  fund  was  exhausted,  and 
he  was  again  cast  upon  the  casual  benevolence 
of  the  public.  His  patron  and  benefactor,  the 
late  Mr.  Roscoe,  had  been  removed  from  this 
world,  and  he  was  destined  to  struggle  with  want 
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and  poverty,  to  which  he  had  been  inured  ahnost 
throughout  his  life.* 

Mr.  Llwyd,  we  have  seen^  was  not  only  ac- 
tively alive  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  living, 
but  was  also  particularly  zealous  in  perpetuating 
the  honour  of  his  eminent  countrymen,  who  had 
passed  into  the  other  world.  His  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones  Myfyr,  the  com- 
piler   and   publisher   of  the    Archaiology,  was 

*  While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  the  impove- 
rished linguist  paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Chester,  and  the  writer  of 
this  brief  Memoir  had  the  opportimity  of  conversing  with  him.  His 
external  appearance  was  not  improved  either  in  cleanliness  or  the 
value  of  his  parapharnalia,  the  whole  of  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
was  not  worth  five  shillings.  Yet  he  seemed  insensible  to  his  appa- 
rently destitute  condition,  and  conversed  with  cheerfulness  on  va- 
rious subjects.  He  was  particularly  elated  in  the  possession  of  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  in  two  volumes,  which  he  had  recently  purchased  at 
an  old  book-shop  in  Liverpool,  with  another  Latin  work,  whose  title 
I  forget,  for  which  he  had  given  two  pounds.  He  considered  them 
very  cheap,  and  was  as  proud  of  them  as  if  they  had  been  an  estate. 
How  he  had  raised  the  money  for  the  purchase,  I  know  not,  but 
suppose  it  must  have  been  from  savings  during  a  long  period.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  a  friend  of  the  poor  scholar,  to  republish  the 
short  memoir  of  his  life,  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  give  him  the  benefit 
of  its  sale,  which  might  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  supposed  that  a  subscription  of  £10 
would  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  second  edition,  and  I 
cannot  but  join  in  the  wish  that  this  benevolent  object  may  be 
accomplished. 
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unbounded,    and   he   laboured   with  unceasing 
perseverance  to  raise  by  subscription  a  sum  of 
money  which  would  be  sufficient  to  erect  a  mo- 
nument worthy  of  his  merits.     He  corresponded 
with  the  late  Dr.  Ow^en  Pughe  on  this  subject, 
who  fully  entered  into  his  views,  and  assisted 
(but  in  vain)  to  accomplish  that  object.     About 
<5£30  was  put  down  by  four  or  five  individuals, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  money  was  advanced 
for  the  proposal.     At  the  Denbigh  Eisteddfod, 
1828,  one  subject  proposed  for  competition  was 
an   elegy  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished 
individual,  to  which  was  attached  a  premium  of 
£3,  and  he  added  £2  to  it,  thus  raising  it  to  £5. 
At  the  congress  held  at  Beaumaris,  in  1832,  Mr. 
Llwyd  also  prevailed  upon  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley 
Williams  to  offer  a  premium  of  i^lO  for  the  best 
composition  of  a  similar  nature ;    but  this  pre- 
mium was  never  awarded,  it  appearing  to  the 
judges  that  none  of  the  productions  possessed 
sufficient  merit  to  entitle  them  to  the  prize.     To 
the  two  latter  circumstances,  and  of  Mr.  Llwyd's 
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feelings  of  obligation  to  Jones  Myfyr,  he  alludes 
in  the  following  short  epistle  to  a  friend. 

"  My  dear  Sir — After  all  my  endeavours  about 
a  memorial  of  our  dear  Myfyr,  in  this  ungrateful 
world,  during  eighteen  years,  1  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  i;10  premium  for  the  best  elegy 
yn  mith  ein  Tadau.  This  subject  will,  I  hope, 
set  your  breast  in  a  blaze,  as  he  was  your  best 
friend.  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  countrymen  to 
offer,  as  they  did,  ^3,  at  the  Denbigh  meeting, 
when  they  never  before  offered  less  than  £^  ; 
however,  to  save  him  from  this  degradation,  I 
sent  £2  in  addition.  Can  you  account  for  this 
disgraceful  apathy '? " 

The  coldness  and  neglect  shewn  towards  the 
memory  of  this  worthy  man,  who  was  truly  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  his  country,  was  a  subject 
of  frequent  lamentation  to  the  Bard  of  Snowdon 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  I  have  often 
heard  him  reproach  his  native  land  for  the  indif- 
ference manifested  towards  him.  Should  a  taste 
for  Welsh  literature  revive,  it  is  probable  that 
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the  succeeding  geueration  will  pay  that  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory  which  the  present  has 
so  criminally  neglected. 

One  of  the  last  public  acts  of  Mr.  Llwyd  was 
the  placing  in  the  British  Museum  a  relic  of 
unusual  antiquity,  being  a  sepulchral  urn,  disco- 
vered in  1813,  in  the  earth,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Alaw,  in  Anglesea,  and  ascertained  by  an- 
cient documents  to  have  contained  the  remains  of 
"  Bronwen,  the  daughter  of  Llyr  (King  Lear), 
and  aunt  to  the  great  Caractacus."  The  urn  is  in 
good  preservation  ;  it  is  entire,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  bit  out  of  its  lip.  It  is  but  ill 
baked,  and  very  rude,  having  no  other  ornament 
than  little  pricked  dots  around  the  mouth,  which 
appear  to  have  been  printed  by  a  tool  such  as  is 
used  in  making  pastry.  Its  height  is  from  a  foot 
to  fourteen  inches.  Bronwen  was  the  consort 
of  the  Irish  King  Matholwch,  and  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Upon  its 
arrival  at  its  final  destination,  the  subjoined 
acknowledgement  was  received  by  the  donor: — 
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''British  Museum,  Oct.  30,  1834. 

"'  Dear  Sir, — Upon  my  return  to  London,  I 
Und  the  urn  you  had  the  kindness  to  forward  to 
this  place,  supposed  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the 
Princess  Bronwen,  for  which  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  for  which  you  will  in  due 
course  receive  the  official  thanks  of  the  trustees. 
It  will  he  my  care  to  place  it  in  a  proper  place 
of  security,  where  it  can  be  well  seen  by  our 
visitors,  and  to  record  the  name  of  its  donor, 
with  whom  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
become  acquainted  during  my  late  visit  to  Ches- 
ter, and  of  whose  health  and  comfort  I  shall  be 
much  rejoiced  to  hear. — 1  remain,  my  dear  Sir. 
"  Your's,  most  sincerely,  Edw.  Hawkins." 

TIntil  the  year  1834,  our  bard  enjoyed  a  good 
state  of  health,  with  some  slight  intervals  ;  but 
it  was  now  evident  to  his  friends,  that  he  was  fast 
sinking  under  the  pressure  of  age  and  infirmities. 
He  still,  however,  retained  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  usual  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  until 
the  latter  end  of  that  year,  when  his  wife  was 
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called  aAvay  from  this  stage  of  mortality :  she 
died  on  the  25th  November.  This  mournful 
event  had  a  visible  effect  on  his  already  ema- 
ciated frame,  and  it  became  obvious  that  the 
termination  of  his  valuable  life  was  not  far  dis- 
tant. From  the  death  of  Mrs.  Llwyd.  he  never 
left  his  house,  but  was  mostly  after  confined  to 
his  room.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  his 
comfort  and  accommodation  by  his  friends,  and 
the  professional  assiduities  and  skill  of  his  friend. 
Dr.  Thackeray,  who  gratuitously  attended  him 
during  his  long  confinement,  were  constant  and 
unremitted. 

To  a  mind  sinking  under  the  decay  of  nature, 
and  a  complication  of  infirmities,  it  is  no  small 
consolation  to  know  that  it  possesses  the  good 
wishes  and  sympathies  of  old  friends.  The  fol- 
lowing letter,  therefore,  from  Lord  Mostyn,  who 
had,  upon  all  occasions,  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  Mr.  Llwyd's  welfare,  could  not  but  afford 
him  sensible  gratification.  It  was  addressed  to 
a  gentleman  who   was  in   constant  attendance 
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upon  his  sick  bed,  and  the  contents  were  com- 
municated to  him. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Most  heartily  do  I  feel  for  my 
old  and  respected  friend's  infirmities.  At  his 
time  of  life,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  they 
should  be  removed ;  but  I  hope  and  trust  that 
they  may  be  alleviated,  and  that  his  latter  days 
may  pass  in  comfort  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  prolong  a  life, 
which  has  been  marked  by  talent,  industry,  and 
love  of  his  country,  that  will  not  be  erased  from 
tlie  recollection  of  the  present  generation.  All 
1  can  say  is,  God's  will  be  done.  My  daughters 
were  his  pupils  ;  to  my  old  friend  they  are  in- 
debted for  a  taste  for  heraldry  and  Welsh  anti- 
quities. They  feel  deeply  obliged  by  his  recol- 
lection of  them.  I  beg  you  will  convey  the  best 
wishes  of  Lady  Mostyn,  my  daughters,  and 
myself,  for  my  friend's  comfort  and  happiness. 
"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  Mostyn. 

"Feb.  28,   ISSfj."  p  1 
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During  the  \xar  1835,  Mr.  LlwycVs  affliction 
continued  without  abatement.  His  disorder  did 
not  assume  any  distinctive  character,  but  was  a 
gradual  decay  and  breaking  up  of"  nature.  He 
appeared  sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution^ 
and  having  settled  his  worldly  concerns,  with 
Christian  resignation,  quietly  committed  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  Maker  and  Redeemer. 
He  expired  on  the  29th  of  December,  1835,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
interred  with  those  of  his  departed  wife,  in  her 
family  vault  in  St.  John's  Church,  Chester, 
attended  with  the  regrets  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  wall,  near 
to  which  his  remains  are  deposited,  is  affixed  a 
white  marble  tablet,  of  exquisite  taste  and 
workmanship,  executed  by  Mr.  John  Elaney, 
statuary,  of  Chester,  at  the  expense  of  his 
friend  and  executor.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription; — 
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IN  MEMORY  OF 

RICHARD    LLWYD,    ESQ. 

THE  AMIABLE  AND  INGENIOUS  AUTHOR  OF  "  BEAUMARIS  BAY," 

WHO    DEPARTED    THIS   LIFE  DECEMBER  29,  1835, 

IN  THE  84th  Y'EAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

AS   A    POET,    HERALD,    AND   ANTIQUARY, 

HE  WAS  SURPASSED  BY  FEW  ; 

AND  IN  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY  AND  PATRIOTIC  FEELING, 

HE  WAS  EXCELLED  BY  NONE  ! 


A    ORCHFYGO    YMA,    A    GORONIR    FRY'. 


*^*     Tliis    Tablet    was  erected   hy    one  who  admired  his 
Virtues,  and  venerates  his  Meinorif. 
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A   POEM; 

WITH 
NOTES   DESCRIPTIVE  AND   EXPLANATORY; 

GENEALOGICAL    NOTICES  OF  SOME    OF  THE  FIFTEEN  TRIBES 
OF    NORTH    WALES, 

FAMILIES    DESCENDED     FROM     THEM, 
§C.  §C.  §C. 


ADVERTISEMENT   TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


THE  subject  nf  the  following  sheets  is  a  Summer-day's 
Tour,  commencing  and  terminating  on  the  Isle  of  Saint 
Seiriol,  and  including  the  circuit  of  the  Bay  of  Beaumaris. 
The  Author  was  induced  to  prefer  verse  to  prose,  because  it 
admitted  of  occasional  deviations  into  the  regions  of  poetic 
imagery,  and  at  the  same  time  served  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
introduction  (by  way  of  note)  of  a  variety  of  historical 
and  other  matter,  now  scattered  in  obsolete  or  expensive 
books,  to  he  found  only  in  the  collections  of  the  curious  ; 
yet  necessary  to  throw  light  on  past  times,  and  the  events 
of  a  district  peculiarly  inviting  in  the  variety  of  its  com- 
binations, and  the  sublimity  of  its  features. 
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Bright  soars  the  morn,  in  Summer's*  splendor  drest, 
And  throws  o'er  eastern  skies  her  ruddy  vest ; 
Whose  darting  beams,  with  varied  radiance  gay, 
Gild  the  tall  clifF,  and  on  the  ocean  play. 

O  thou,  whose  smiles  upon  the  teeming  earth 
Can  lead  her  latent  blessings  into  birth. 
Raise  from  the  parent  soil  the  infant  grain, 
And  spread  the  verdant  velvet  o'er  the  plain — 
Refil  the  rising  herb  with  healing  powers, 
And  Nature's  varied  surface  deck  with  flowers. 
Great  source  of  light !  renew  thy  race  benign — 
Refulgent  on  the  vast  creation  shine  ! 
Roll  through  the  blue  expanse  thy  radiant  way, 
And  give  the  favor'd  Muse  a  cloudless  day. 

And  thou,  dear  inmate  of  the  Grecian  grove, 
(The  tuneful  offspring  of  paternal  Jove) 

*  "  Ac  awyr  cnvyr  araf, 

"  A'r  byd  yn  hyfryd  yr  hkV 

D.  ab  G.  Cowydd  Vr  h&f. 

In  Summer,  earth  is  lavish  of  delight, 

And  heaven's  expanded  arch  serene  and  bright. 
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Recording  Clio,  leave  the  classic  climes, 
Where  war  and  havoc  swell  the  roll  of  crimes  ; 
Where  Mecca  triumphs  in  a  barbarous  reign. 
And  Learning  shuns  the  desolated  plain — 
Come,  where  the  Arts  illume  th'  alluring  way, 
And  smiling  Science  feels  a  fostering  sway  ; 
Where  Thames  triumphant  wafts  a  richer  fleece, 
And  either  world  salutes  the  modern  Greece. 
Thy  pinions.  Muse,  expand — the  space  explore, 
Where  Britain  westward  spreads  her  rocky  shore, 
Looks  back  on  worthies  she  delights  to  trace. 
And  still  reserves  a  remnant  of  her  race  ;* 
Her  hoary  cliffs  in  wild  confusion  crowds. 
And  wraps  their  towering  summits  in  the  clouds. 

Hibernia's  eastern  seat  here  Cambria  laves. 
And  pours  on  either  shore  its  restless  waves, 
While  Menai's;];  currents  with  its  waters  play — 
Now  roll  to  meet,  or,  refluent,  fill  the  Bay  ;§ 
And,  circling  Priestholm,|)  shews  its  oval  steep. 
Emerging  boldly  from  the  briny  deep. 

*  Aborigines. 

t  The  Irish  Sea,  or  rather  the  British  Mediterranean  ;  for  it  is 
nearly  encircled  by  the  British  isles. 

J  The  frctiim,  or  strait,  which  divides  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  from 
that  of  Britain. 

§  The  Bay  of  Beaumaris,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  "  Forth 
Wygir,"  Avliich,  according  to  the  historical  triads  of  the  Isle  of  Bri- 
tain, was  one  of  its  three  principal  ports  ;  and  in  Anglesey  there  is 
no  other  that  can  possibly  have  any  claim  to  this  preeminence. 

II  A  small  island,  divided  by  the  narrow  channel  called  the  Sound, 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Anglesey  ;  its  British  name,  "  Ynys 
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When  Superstition  wove  her  wizard  spell, 
Here  Seiriol*  raised  the  insulated  cell — 
Here,  still  importun'd,  wearied  Heaven  with  prayer. 
And  Britons  hail'd  him  Heaven's  peculiar  care ; 
'Twas  his  to  grant  the  blessing,  or  withhold, 
And  length  of  days  his  locks  of  silver  told. 


Seiriol,"  is  derived  from  the  residence  of  St.  Seriol  upon  it,  in  the 
sixth  centiu-y  ;  the  compound  name  of  Priest-hohn  originated  in  its 
being  the  occasional  retreat  of  the  religious  of  the  neighbouring 
Priory  of  Penmon.  Holm,  the  Norse  word  for  island,  was  probably 
added  here,  as  in  South  Wales,  Gresholm,  Stockliolm,  &c.  by  our 
northern  invaders  in  the  ninth  century.  It  is  also  frequently  called 
Puihn  Island,  from  its  being  annually  resorted  to  by  these  birds  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding. 

Tradition  says,  that  the  two  Saints,  Seiriol  and  Cybi  (founders 
of  the  collegiate  chm'ch  at  Holyhead,)  held  weekly  meetings  at 
certain  springs  (called  after  their  names  to  this  day)  near  Clorach, 
in  the  parish  of  Llandyfrydog  ;  and  that,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Seriol's  travelling  westward  in  the  morning,  and  eastward  in  the 
evening,  and  Cybi,  on  the  contrary,  always  facing  the  siui,  they  were 
denominated 

"  Seiriol  wyn,  a  Chybi  felyn." 

Seiriol  the  fair,  and  Cybi  the  tawny. 

Lewis  Glyn  Gotlii  (a  Bard  of  1450)  describes  in  a  very  humo- 
rous manner,  the  practice  of  the  mendicant  Friars  in  his  time,  who, 
profiting  by  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  their  neighbours,  ex- 
changed with  them  the  images  of  certain  Saints  held  in  particular 
veneration,  for  cheese,  bacon,  corn,  &c.;  among  them,  Seiriol  and 
Curig  (patron  of  Capel  Cm-ig,  in  the  interior  of  Snowdonia)  were 
always  negotiable  ;  the  effigy  of  Seiriol  being  reckoned  infallible 
for  the  removal  of  certain  disorders,  and  that  of  Curig  equally  so 
for  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  from  farm  houses,  &c.  Un  o  honynt 
a  ddygai, 

"  Gurig  Ivryd  clan  gwr  ei  go'l, 

"  Gwas  arall,  a  ddug  Seiriol." 

Beneath  his  cloak,  the  begging  Friar  bore 
The  guardian  charm,  grey  Curig,  to  the  door ; 
Another  Seiriol's  healing  image  sold. 
And  found  the  useful  Saints  like  modern  gold. 

*  Seiriol,  ab  Owen  Danwyn,  ab  Einion  Urdd,  ab  CyneddaWele- 
dig,  brother  to  Einion  Frenliin,  and  Meirion  (patron  of  Llan 
Feirion)  erected  his  cell  here  in  the  sixth  century,  part  of  which  is 
still  remaining. — Bonedd  y  Saint. 
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But  since  in  liappier  times  and  brigliter  days, 
Religion  cheers  the  mind  with  purer  rays, 
Here,  Muse,  let  liberal  Pity  hold  the  pen, 
Nor  rashly  censure  what  was  virtue  then. 

Here,  still  sequester'd,  PENMON'sf  sacred  dome 
Recalls  to  mind  the  inmates  of  the  tomb, 


t  There  arc  still  some  remains  of  the  Priory  founded  in  the  sixth 
century,  by  Maelg^vn  Gwynedd,  King  of  Wales.  The  religious 
of  this  place,  and  the  recluses  of  Priestholm  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  same  foundation,  for  they  are  both  called  Cannonici  de  Insula 
Glannauch.  In  1140,  Idwal,  son  of  Gryffydd  ab  Cynan,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  was  Prior  of  Penmon,  and,  in  the  metaphorical  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  is  described  as  the  sunshine  of  tlie  neighbourhood. 
Llywclyn  ab  lorwerth,  afterwards  re-founded  it,  and  filled  it  with 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  sixth 
of  her  reign,  granted  it  to  John  Moore ;  and  its  revenues,  at  the 
dissolution,  were  estimated  at  £47.  15s.  3d. — Dugdale  Monast.  ii. 
.338.— rawwer,  699. 

(Jryfiydd  ab  Cynan,  making  provision  for  eternity  by  a  posthu- 
mous charity,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  time,  left  legacies  to  a  great 
number  of  religious  houses  and  churches,  and  among  them  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pence  to  that  of  Bangor,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  this  priory — sums,  however  trifling  they  may  appear,  which  were 
together  more  than  equivalent  to  one  himdred  and  fifty  guineas  at 
this  day  ;  and  among  other  provisions  for  his  princess  Angharad, 
left  her  the  tolls  at  the  ferry  of  Aber  Menai. 

To  the  intelligent  mind  this  spot  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  its 
association  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  even  of  the  dead  with 
the  living  ;  for  the  parish  church,  the  mansion  house  of  Penmon, 
and  the  ruinous  refectory  of  the  priory,  are  one  connected  building, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square  court  open  to  the  east. 

"  Ah  !  solemn  scene,  from  views  like  this 

"  The  sad  reflection  ever  springs — 
"  The  thought,  how  insecure  the  bliss 

"  That  rests  on  sublunary  things." 

The  still  secluded  retreat,  where  Contemplation  may  wean  itself 
from  the  trifles  of  earth,  and  Devotion,  on  the  wings  of  Hope,  may 
ascend  to  its  heaven. 
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Who  rear'd  with  pious  zeal  the  massy  pile, 
And  fill'd  with  notes*  of  praise  the  echoing  aisle  ; 
When  Idwal,  born  of  Cambria's  regal  race, 
Beheld  with  guardian  eye  the  happy  place. 
Alas  !  what  is  it  now  ?  the  damp  abode 
Of  slimy  snails,  the  spider,  and  the  toad  ; 
Where  waking  owlsf  in  screaming  concert  call 
Their  prowling  mates,  when  evening's  shadows  fall. 

O'er  ages  past,  the  Muse  looks  back  with  pain, 
Marauding  chieftains,  and  their  murdering  train — 
Sees  Man  through  slaughter  wade  his  wanton  way — 
(While  milder  tigers  only  kill  for  prey) 
The  village  blazing,  harmless  Cendred  fall, 
And  points  to  Lleiniog'sJ  blood  cemented  wall. 


*  "  Y  Ihvybrau  gynt,  lie  bu'r  gkn 
"  Yw  Ueoedd  y  Ddylluan." 

leuan  Brydydd  hir. 

Where  erst  ascended  mvisic's  grateful  tones, 
The  moping  owl  in  nightly  discord  moans. 

t  "  Rhodio  k  wna  ar  hyd  y  nos, 
"  A'r  dydd,  yr  k  i'r  di-ddos." 

Lewis  Menai  i'r  Ddylluan. 

They  prowl,  while  night  extends  her  ebon  sway, 
But  to  the  sheltering  roof  devote  the  day. 

X  A  small  quandrangular  fort,  rounded  off  into  towers  at  each  cor- 
ner, erected  upon  the  summit  of  an  artificial  mount,  surrounded  by 
a  fosse,  and  commiinicating  with  the  shore  by  a  hollow  way,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  was  a  redoubt,  to  cover  the  landing  :  it  was 
built  in  1096,  by  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  Hugh  de  Mont- 
gomery, Earl  of  Salop  ;  or,  as  our  annals  describe  them,  Hugh  Fras 
0  Gaer,  a  Hugh  Goch,  o'r  Ymwythig ;  the  two  Earls,  invited  by  a 
traitor  of  the  name  of  Owen  ab  Edwyn,  invaded  and  ravaged  North 
Wales,  more  like  savages  than  soldiers,  for  the  atrocities  committed 
by  them  at  this  place  were  truly  shocking,  particularly  on  one  Cen- 
dred,  a  priest.      In  the  mean  time,  Magnus,   King  of  Norway, 
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But  now  Sylvanus,  with  oblivious  hand, 
Would  tear  the  sad  memorial  from  the  land ; 
He  leads  the  creeping  ivy  close  and  high, 
And  hides  the  hated  fragments  from  the  eye. 

The  Muse,  disgusted,  quits  the  horrid  theme. 
And  follows  where  the  Naiades  lead  the  stream,* 


attempting  to  land,  was  opposed  by  the  Earls  ;  the  Earl  of  Shrews 
bury  was,  however,  shot  in  the  eye,  as  he  stood  armed,  cap-a-pie, 
on  the  shore,  by  an  expert  bowman  ;  Magnus,  at  the  same  time, 
taimtingly  crying  out,  "  Leit  Loup  !  "  (let  him  dance),  when  the 
Earl  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Lugh  Lupus,  upon  the  fall  of 
his  colleague,  quitted  the  isle,  built  a  castle  at  Bangor,  ravaged  the 
promontory  of  Lleyn,  so  that  it  was  desolate  for  seven  years,  returned 
to  Chester,  and  then  died. — Caradoc. —  Torfoei. 

This  fort  was  garrisoned,  and  held  for  the  Parliament,  during  the 
civil  wars,  by  Sir  Thomas  Chedle,  but  surrendered  to  Colonel  Ro- 
binson in  1645.  The  Chedles  (originally  from  Lancashire)  seem  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  this  place  for  some  time  previous  to  this 
event ;  and  of  this  family,  was  the  facetious  Dr.  RoAvland  Chedle, 
Rector  of  Beaumaris  in  1647.  When  Hugh  Courtenay,  Governor 
of  the  Castle,  made  bulwarks  about  the  town  in  1652,  he  cut  turf 
in  the  Castle  McadoAV,  and  peeled  the  surface  for  that  purpose, 
upon  which  the  Doctor  observed,  "  Woe  be  to  us  when  Beaumaris 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Castle  Meadow." 

When  he  drew  Mrs.  Ann  Price  for  his  valentine,  Febniary  14,  he 
sent  her  this  distich  : — 

"  Good  Madam,  would  the  man  who  you  thus  meets 
"  In  these  small  papers,  met  you  in  whole  sheets. 

Employing  a  painter  to  draw  his  picture  on  a  pane  of  glass,  he 
added  this  motto  : — 

"  Nunc  primum  transparui." 

The  Doctor  seeing  W.  M.,  post-master  of  Beaumaris,  drunk,  and 
asleep  upon  his  face,  took  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  wrote  upon  his  back, 
"  Post-paid."— PW«  Gwyn  MSS. 

*  Afon  y  Brenhin,  a  river  so  called,  because  fixed  upon  by  Ed- 
ward I.  as  a  boundary  to  the  liberties  of  Bcaiimaris  upon  the  north 
and  north-east ;  it  rises  in  or  near  Rhos  Franchize,  and  winding 
below  Coed  Cadw  (King's  wood)  through  the  domain  of  Cichle, 
nms  imder  Pont  y  Brenliin,  joins  another  rivulet,  and  falls  into  the 
Bay  at  Aberllicnawg. 
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Whose  limpid  waters,  Courda's*  meads  among, 
Still  seem  to  linger  as  they  glide  along  ; 


Cichle,  formerly  Dancoed  (sub  sylvania)  was  temp  :  Henry  IV'. 
(as  appears  by  an  aiicieut  record)  the  property  of  liichard  Goulden, 
Alderman  of  Beaumaris,  in  ri^lit  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  William 
Cranwell ;  it  became  afterwards  the  estate  and  residence  of  a  family 
of  the  name  Kygliley,  of  which  Sir  Gilbert,  Sir  Jolm  and  Sir  Allan 
de  Kyghley,  all  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. — Plus  Guyn  MSS. 

*  Llangoed,  or  more  properly  Llan  Gourda,  from  its  patron  Saint 
Courda  ab  Cariadoc  Freich-fras,  one  of  the  twenty-four  Knights  of 
Arthur's  round  table,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  Triads.  This 
fertile  and  sheltered  vale,  though  nearly  denuded,  was  foi-merly  well 
stored  both  with  fruit  and  forest  trees  ;  Plas,  or  Llangoed  Hall,  is 
improving,  and  there  are  few  situations  more  capable  of  it.  The 
Menai,  seemingly  encircled  by  the  two  shores,  appears  from  this 
spot  like  a  magniticent  lake,  terminated  by  the  town  of  Bangor,  the 
right  of  the  sublime  picture  being  occupied  by  the  unbroken  undu- 
lations of  Anglesey,  and  the  left  by  Snowdon  and  his  lordly  as- 
sociates. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  westward,  in  the  church  of 
Llan  lestyn,  antiquaries  will  find  a  precious  morsel ;  an  ancient 
tombstone  of  curious  workmansliip,  and  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  that  of  lestyn,  the  patron  saint  ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  pro- 
duce of  a  much  later  period.  The  figure  of  a  man,  depicted  in  a 
sacerdotal  habit,  the  pastoral  stall',  and  other  official  insignia,  denote 
it  to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  some  dignified  ecclesiastic  ; 
and,  though  much  defaced,  the  words  Gniffydd  ab  Gwilym  are 
still  legible. 

.\bout  the  same  distance,  north  from  Llangoed,  is  the  .site  of  the 
old  British  fortification.  Din  Sylwj%  perhaps  exploratory  fort,  most 
happily  situated  for  that  purpose,  the  track  of  our  ancient  invaders 
from  the  north  being,  for  a  vast  distance,  within  the  eye  ;  it  was 
these  swarming  nations  that  formed  the  armada  in  the  reign  of  Owen 
Gwynedd,  the  repulse  of  which  Mr.  Grey  has  so  happily  versified 
from  the  prose  translation  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Evans  : 

"  Big  %\-ith  hosts  of  mighty  name, 

"  Sf|uadruns  three  against  him  came." 

Near  this  impregnable  post  is  the  British  Tarpeian  rock,  Nant  y 
dihenydd,  the  clift'  or  chasm  of  destruction  ;  and  siiggested,  perhaps, 
by  its  precipitous  situation.  Din  Sylwy  is  one  of  the  several  places 
still  called  by  the  name  of  Arthur's  Roimd  Table,  (Bwrdd  Artlmr,) 
that  Monarch  sensibly  adopting  the  circle — to  prevent  dithculties  on 
that  most  important  of  all  subjects — precedence. 

It  appears  (by  an  ode  of  Sefnyn)  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
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Wliile  Nature  revel?,  nor  «a  voice  is  mute, 
The  flock,  the  feather'd  throat,  and  rural  flute.* 
Vales !  where  of  yore,  Pomona  lov'd  to  play, 
And  bade  her  leafy  folds  exclude  the  day — 
Bright  Fair  !  again  in  showers  of  bloom  descend, 
And  teach  the  fruitful  branches  how  to  bend. 
Ye  scenes  of  rustic  joy,  where  shepherds  stray, 
And  seek  the  shades,  or  share  the  tepid  ray  ; 
While  hid  from  ken  profane,  the  group  advance, 
The  ring  is  form'd,  and  Fauns  and  Fairies  dance  ; 
While  jocund  Pan  with  glee  paternal  plays. 
And  leads  with  antic  step  the  frolic  maze. 

In  days  when  outrage  occupied  the  hour, 
When  law  and  justice  bent  the  knee  to  power ; 
The  chieftain's  safety  was  the  moated  wall. 
The  hero's  helmet,  and  the  crowded  hall  ; 


this  place  was  one  of  the  residences  of  the  affluent  and  hospitable 
Tudur  ab  Gronwy,  of  Pcnmynydd  and  Trc'r  Castell : 

"  Deuw-n  i  Bcnmynydd,  ufydd  ofwy, 
"  Dinas  dan  solas,  a  Din  Syhvy." 

We  go,  willingly, 

To  the  festive  domes  of  Penmynydd  and  Din  Syhvy. 

Penmynydd  was  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Tudur. 
Halle,  speaking  of  Catherine  of  France,  dowager  of  Henry  V. 
says,  "  Who  beyng  yoimg  and  lustye,  foUowyng  more  her  owne 
appetyte  than  frendely  consaill,  and  regardyng  more  her  private 
affection  then  her  open  honour,  toke  to  husband  privily  (in  1428)  a 
goodly  geiitylman,  and  a  l)eautiful  person,  garniged  with  many  godly 
gyftcs  both  of  nature  and  of  grace,  called  Owen  Teuther,  a  man 
brought  furth  and  come  of  the  noble  lignage  and  auncicnt  lyne  of 
Cadwaladcr,  the  laste  kynge  of  the  Britonnes. — {Halle's  ChrAl.') — 
Tills  match,  important  in  its  consequences,  restored  the  British  race 
of  princes  to  this  kingdom. 

*  Ptb-gorn,  shepherd's  pipe,  the  parent  of  wind  instruments,  and 
all  in  use  among  the  shepherds  in  Anglesey. 
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Then  rose  Tre  'r  Castell*  o'er  its  wide  domain, 
And  every  Muse  to  Gronwy  pour'd  the  strain  ; 
For  though  the  field  of  war  alone  was  fame, 
The  milder  virtues  dignified  his  name. 

Below,  where  riots  now  th'  encroaching  wave, 
The  dauntless  hero  gasp'd — expir'd  the  brave  ; 
When  Egbertf  pour'd  the  fierce  invading  band, 
But  found  the  warrior's  sword  in  Merfyn's  hand. 


*  This  ancient  castellated  mansion,  after  having  long  heen  the 
abode  of  the  descendants  of  Marchudd,  Lord  of  Uwch  Diilas,  in 
Denbighshire,  was  at  length  conveyed  into  the  family  of  Mostyn  by 
the  man-iage  of  Evan  ab  Adam  ab  lorwerth  Ddu  of  that  house, 
with  Angharad,  heiress  of  Ednyfed  ab  Tudur,  of  Trecastell.  It 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Davies,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Owen,  his  niece  and  heiress,  relict  of  Richard 
Owen,  of  Sybylldir,  Esq. 

Here  lived  in  a  style  of  magnificent  hospitality,  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, Sir  Tudur  ab  Gronwy. 

"  Trafn  Tre  'r  Castell  feddgeU  fyddgar." 

Monody  on  Sir  Tudur,  hy  G.  ah  M.  ab  D. 
The  support  of  the  plentiful  mead  cellar  of  Trecastell. 

The  King  (Edward  I.)  hearing  that  Sir  Tudur  had  assumed  the 
honor  of  knighthood  without  his  permission,  called  him  to  account 
for  so  extraordinary  a  procedure;  Sir  Tudur  replied,  that  by  the  laws 
of  the  roimd  Table  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  having  the  three  requi- 
sites— first,  he  was  a  gentleman — secondly,  he  had  an  ample  fortune 
— and,  thirdly,  as  to  his  prowess,  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man, 
be  he  whom  he  would,  that  was  hardy  enough  to  dispute  it.  The  king, 
admiring  the  dignity  of  his  manner,  confirmed  to  Sir  Tudur  the 
honor  he  had  so  justly  assumed,  and  so  well  deserved. —  Wynn'sHist. 

Sir  Tudur  was  one  of  the  great  proprietors  who,  holding  their 
estates  in  capite  did  homage  to  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Ches- 
ter, the  29th  of  Edward  I.  His  three  sons  were,  in  their  time, 
styled  the  three  Temporal  Lords  of  Anglesey,  viz.:  Ednyfed  of  Tre 
'r  Castell,  Gronwy  of  Penmynydd,  and  Rhys  of  Arddreiniog.  The 
three  Spiritual  being  the  Archdeacon  of  Anglesey,  the  President  of 
Holyhead,  and  the  Prior  of  Penmon. 

t  On  this  domain  is  supposed  to  have  been  fought,  in  818,  the 
"  sore  battle  of  Llanfaes,"  as  Caradoc  of  Llancarfan  calls  it ;  and 
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Who  led  with  vengeful  arm  the  imtriol  host, 
And  drove  th'  invading  Saxon  from  the  coast — • 
Than  fields  of  blood  now  happier  prospects  rise, 
And  Vegetation  opes  her  dewy  eyes  ; 
His  hundred  hands  a  new  Briareus  wields, 
And  Plenty  lauglis  on  long-neglected  fields. 

With  all  the  future  glowing  in  her  breast, 
There  England's  royal  daughter  chose  to  rest. 
On  Menai's  shelly  margin  sought  repose, 
When  life  should  draw  its  troubles  to  a  close  ; 
And  there,  directed  by  a  husband's  care. 
The  roof  Monastic*  rose,  and  frequent  prayer ; 


this  event,  like  that  of  Battlefield,  in  Shropshire,  between  Henry 
IV.  and  the  gallant  Hotspur,  seems  to  have  given  name  to  the  parish. 
Egbert,  the  West  Saxon,  having  invaded  Wales  Nvith  a  great  army, 
ravaged  the  coimtry  even  unto  Siunvdon,  took  possession  of  the  isle, 
and  called  it  Anglesey  (Anglorum  Insula,)  but  was  soon  driven 
out  of  it  by  Merfyn  Frych,  who  had  married  Esyllt,  heiress  of 
North  Wales,  daughter  of  Cynan  Tindaethwy,  son  of  Rhodri  Moel- 
wynog.  King  of  Wales,  who  resided  at  Penrhyn.  Lewis  M6n,  in 
his  ode  to  Sir  William  Gruflydd,  of  that  house,  in  1500,  says,  that 
the  ponderous  arms  <jf  Merfyn  Frych  were  in  the  great  hall  there, 
and  the  curious  antiquai-y  of  the  present  time  -vN-ill,  perhaps,  seri' 
ously  regret  that  they  arc  not  to  be  found. 

From  Roderic  the  Great,  son  of  Merfyn  and  Esyllt,  the  Jones's  of 
I'las  Gwyn,  Pentraeth,  derive  their  descent,  now  (1800)  represented 
by  Paul  Panton,  Esq.  ;  his  maternal  gi-andfather,  Wm.  Jones,  Esq. 
being  the  last  heir  male  of  this  line,  from  Einion  ab  Geraint,  Lord 
of  Pentraeth,  distinguished  by  a  chevron  hetween  three  roses  argent, 
in  a  field  gules.  To  the  lovers  of  British  literature,  the  name  of 
Panton  will  always  be  dear  :  to  this  family  tliey  are  peculiarly  in- 
debted ;  and  the  opportimity  of  acknowledging  it  will  always  be 
gratifying. 

*  "  Hard  mito  Beaumarish  lieth  Llanfaes,  a  famous  religious 
house,  in  times  past,  of  the  friars'  minors,  imto  whom  the  Kings  of 
r'ingland  shewed  themselves  very  bountifvil  patrons,  as  well  in  regard 
r'f  the  friars'  holiness,  who  there  conversed,  as  also  because  (that  I 
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Now  Harvest's  annual  treasure  fills  the  dome 
That  once  resounded  with  the  rites  of  Rome  ! 


may  speak  out  of  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom)  were  buried  a 
daughter  of  King  John,  a  son  of  a  King  of  the  Danes,  the  bodies 
also  of  the  Lord  Cliflbrd,  and  other  knights  and  squires,  who,  in  this 
time  of  the  noble  and  renowned  Kings  of  England,  were  slain  in 
the  wars  against  the  Wehh."— Camden. 

But  the  circumstance  that  will,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
induce  genius  and  intellect  to  tread  these  once  hallowed  floors,  is, 
that  they  cover  the  remains  of  Gruflydd  Gryg,  the  able  opponent  of 
Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  the  British  Ovid,  as  appears  from  Gruffydd's 
mouody,  written  by  liis  generous  rival  : — 

*' Tost  o  chwetU,  gan  ddyn  edlaes 
"  Rhoi  'nghor,  llawn  fj-nor,  Llanfaes 
"  Gymain  (du  oer  gem  ei  deurudd) 
"  O  gerdd  ag  a  roed  i  gudd." 

Llanfaes  '.  thy  crowded  choir  contains 
All,  hapless  tale  '.  the  Bard's  remains  ; 
Each  eve  looked  dow-n,  with  dewy  lid, 
When  Mona's  tuneful  son  was  liid. 

All   tliat  now  remains  is  the  chapel,  which  has  long  been  made 
use  of  as  a  barn. 

"  How  many  hearts  have  here  grown  cold, 
"  That  sleep  these  mouldering  tombs  among  ? 

' '  How  many  beads  have  here  been  told  ? 
"  How  many  matins  here  been  sung  ? 

"  On  this  rude  stone,  by  time  long  broke, 

"  I  think  I  see  some  pilgrim  kneel, 
"  I  think  I  see  the  censer  smoke, 

' '  I  think  I  hear  the  solemn  peal. 

"  But  here  no  more  soft  music  floats, 

"  No  holy  anthems  chaunted  now  ; 
"  All's  hushed,  except  the  ring-dove's  notes, 

"  Low  murmurmg  from  yon  beechen  bough." 

This  monasteiy,  erected  by  Llywelyn  ab  lorweiih,  over  the  grave 
of  his  Princess  Joan,  "  whose  pleasure  it  was,"  as  Caradoc  ex- 
presses it,  to  be  here  buried,  was  consecrated  in  1240  by  Howel, 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  burnt  in  the  insur- 
rection  of  Madoc,  a  relation  of  the  last  prince  ;  but  Edward  II. 
jiitying  the  sufferings  of  the  brotherhood,  remitted  the  taxes  due  to 
liiin.  The  friars,  in  the  war  of  Glyndwr,  having  shewn  a  disposition 
fnourable  to  that  chieftain,  Henry  IV.  plundered  the  place,  slew 
-nnie  of  the  brothers,  and  imprisoned  the  remainder,  but  afterwards 
liberated  them,  and  made  restitution.  Henry  V.  to  prevent  defec- 
tion in  future,  altered  the  establishment,  reducing  the  number  of 
the  native  friars  to  two,  the  other  six  to  be  English.  At  the  disso- 
lution, Henry  VIII.  sold  it;  the  rectory  of  Llanfaes,  farm  of  Crem- 
Jyu  Monach,  and  the  tythes  and  lands  belonging  to  it,  to  one  of  his 
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We  hie  where  Bauon-iiill*  attracts  the  Muse, 
The  sunny  glades,  the  brow,  and  varying-  views — 


courtiers.  The  family  of  Whytc,  now  extinct,  afterwards  hccame 
possessed  of  it,  and  built  a  res])ectable  lioii.se,  which  has  since  been 
enlarged  and  niodernisctl,  and  the  grounds  much  improved.  At 
present  it  is  the  scat  (if  the  dowager  of  Sir  Robert  Williams,  Bart, 
late  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Caernarvon. 

Over  an  arched  gateway  erected  in  1623,  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
arms  of  CoUwyn  ab  Tagno,  Lord  of  Eifionydd  and  Ardudwy  (Sahle 
a  chevron,  between  three  Jleurs  de  lis  argent),  founder  of  one  of  the 
liftcen  tribes  of  North  Wales,  and  ancestor  of  the  last  resident 
fiimily.  From  Collwyn  likewise  was  the  intrepid  Sir  Howel  y 
FAvyall  (or  of  the  axe),  who  made  so  distinguished  a  figure  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers.  lolo  Goch  alludes  to  liis  taking  the  French 
King  prisoner  in  the  following  figurative  line  : — 

"  Pan  rodded 

"  Y  fl'rwyn  yn  mhen  Brenhin  Ffraingc." 

The  Black  Prince  (Edward  III.)  seems  to  have  been  so  sensible 
of  Howel's  services,  that  he  knighted  him  on  the  field  of  battle, 
gave  him  the  rent  of  the  Dee-mills  at  Chester  for  life,  and  the  con- 
btableship  of  the  castle  of  Criccieth  (where  he  afterwards  resided), 
added  his  battle-axe  to  his  cuat  of  arms,  and  ordered  that  a  mess  of 
meat  should  be  served  before  it  daily,  for  ever,  to  preserve  in 
memory  the  uncommon  prowess  of  its  master.  The  King  appointed 
eight  yeomen  at  eight  pence  a  day  each,  to  guard  the  mess,  and  see 
it  regularly  served  before  the  axe  ;  after  the  death  of  Howel,  the 
mess  was  given  to  the  poor  for  his  soul's  sake  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  establishment  was  abolished. 

.From  Collwyn,  the  fiimilies  descended  are  the  Lords  Lisburne 
and  Newborough,  Ellis's  of  Ystymllyn  and  Tai  croesion,  AVynn's 
of  Chwaen  ddu,  and  the  Lloyd's  of  Tregaean,  represented  by  Ad- 
miral Lloyd,  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  and  an  officer  of  distin- 
guished merit  ;  his  father,  Robert  Lloyd  of  (Jwnys,  Esq.  having 
married  the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Prydderch  of  that  house. — Sion 
Br^vynog,  about  1550,  concludes  liis  monody  on  Rhydderch  ab  Rhys 
of  Tregaean,  with  the  following  exquisite  lines  : — 

"  Dalied  Sion,(l)  da  olud  sydd, 
'  ■  Dregaean  yn  dragj-\vydd."' ' 

By  heirs  female  from  Collwyn  the  Vaughan's  of  Plas  hen  were 
represented  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Mostyn,  Bart.;  the  Bodwrda's  of  Bod- 
wrda,  by  the  issue  of  the  late  Glynn  Wynne  and   Hugh  Hughes,  of 

Bodrwyn,  Esqrs.;  the  Griffith's  of  Tan  y  bwlch,  by Oakeley, 

Esq.;  the  Wynne's  of  Llanwnda,  by  Richard  Garnons,  Esq.;  the  fa- 
mily of  Hafodgaregog,  by  the  Hughes's  of  Trefan ;  and  the  branch 

(1)  John  ab  Rhydderch  ab  Rhys,  son  of  the  deceased. 
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Isles,  towns,  the  rising  hills,  the  spreading-  bay. 
The  Muse,  delighted,  owns  the  grand  display  ; 
Here  Flora  smiles,  and  flowers  of  every  hue 
Their  glowing  petals  spread,  and  drink  the  dew, 
Luxuriant  rise  beneath  her  fostering  care, 
And  shed  their  fragrance  on  the  ambient  air  ; 
Here  warblersf  carol  on  the  bending  spray, 
The  Dryads  gambol,  and  the  Satyrs  play 
Through  wilds  of  foliage,  and  the  peaceful  groves. 
Haunts  of  the  Muse,  the  leisure  hour  she  loves ; 
For  Art  and  Nature  here  their  beauties  blend, 
And  Taste  and  Bulkeley  for  the  palm  contend. 


united  to  the  family  of  Ystiim  Colwyn,  by  Sir  Robert  Howel 
Vaughan,  Bart,  and  the  families  of  Bodvel  and  Madryn,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  late  William  Lewis  of  Llysdulas,  Esq.  From 
Collwyn  also  were  the  Vaughan's  of  the  Brook  (Tros  yr  afou),  a 
family  of  some  consideration  in  the  history  of  Beaumaris. 

*  The  original  mansion  of  Lord  Bulkeley's  ancestors,  in  Wales, 
was  Court  Mawr,  in  Castle-street,  Beaimiaris.  They  afterwards 
built  the  house  called  Old  Place,  and  resided  there  till  the  reign  of 
James  L  when  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  being  in  gi-eat  favour  with 
Prince  Heniy  (eldest  son  of  that  Monarch),  built  Baron-hill  for  his 
reception,  when  on  liis  way  to  Ireland,  where  the  King  (his  father) 
intended  to  send  him  as  Viceroy  ;  but  the  untimely  death  of  the 
young  Prince  so  affected  Sir  Richard,  that  he  gave  up  his  original 
and  magnificent  plan,  and  contented  himself  with  what  was  then 
completed  for  liis  family  seat.  The  house  has  since  been  enlarged 
and  greatly  improved  by  its  late  and  present  possessor,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  S.  Wyatt  and  others. 

f  "  Mae  adar  gwlad  baradwys, 
"  A'u  ton  glaer,  ar  y  twyn  glwys  ; 
"  A'u  cyd-gaingc,  yn  gwau  coed-gerdd, 
"  Hyd  y  coed,  yn  hudo  cerdd." 

D.ab  G. 

Through  all  the  grove  the  feathered  race  devote 
To  Heaven  the  song,  and  swell  the  varied  note  ; 
They  bid  the  Muse  in  imison  rejoice, 
And  join  her  dulcet  strains  to  Nature's  voice. 
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Yet  here  the  thoughtful  Clio  stops  the  gay, 
And  shews  the  little  space*  where  greatness  lay  : 
Ye  sorrowing  race !  by  Life's  afflictions  prest, 
For  whom  a  clay  shall  rise  in  glory  drest ! 
And  ye  mIio  walk  Probation's  gentler  way, 
Who  pass  without  a  storm  your  placid  day ! 
And  ye  who  bask  in  Fortune's  brightest  blaze, 
May  pause  to  think  and  profit  M-hile  ye  gaze  ! 

The  Green's  attracting  charms,  the  Muse  shall  tell, 
That  all-inviting — ever-varying  Mall, 
That  checks,  with  pebbly  beach,  the  pressing  tides, 
Where  Commerce,  in  her  swelling  canvass  rides ; 
Where  Mona's  offspring  seek  testaceousf  wealth. 
And  every  Zephyr  brings  the  bloom  of  healtli  ; 


*  In  Baron-hill  grounds,  at  a  little  distance  north-east  of  the 
house,  is  the  stone  coffin  (Cistfaen)  brought  there  from  a  brook 
(where  it  had  long  been  used  as  a  trough  for  watering  horses) 
near  the  subjacent  monaster)-,  and  supposed  to  be  that  in  which 
were  deposited  the  remains  of  Joan,  Princess  of  North  Wales. 
Cambria  is  indebted  to  this  lady  for  having  more  than  once  effectu- 
ally held  the  olive  branch  between  her  husband  and  father,  and 
more  especially  at  that  desperate  crisis,  when  the  King  (her  father) 
was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  coimtry  as  an  enemy,  as  appears  from 
the  following  extract  : — 

"  At  this  time  (1212)  the  King  (John)  passing  the  river  of  Con- 
way, encamped  there  by  the  river  side,  and  sent  part  of  his  army, 
with  guides  of  the  coimtry,  to  burn  Bangor,  which  they  did,  taking 
Rotpart  the  Bishop  prisoner,  who  was  afterwards  ransomed  for  two 
hundred  ftawkes.  Then  the  Prince,  seeing  all  England  and  Wales 
against  him,  and  a  great  part  of  his  coimtry  won  from  him,  thought 
it  best  to  entreat  with  the  King,  and  thereupon  he  sent  Joan  his 
wife  (the  King's  daughter)  to  her  father,  io  make  a  peace,  v;\io, 
being  a  discreet  woman,  found  the  means. — Powell,  265. 

f  In  this  channel,  the  large  oysters  called  the  Penmon  are  taken 
by  the  dredge,  a  gi-eat  quantity  of  which  are  pickled  annually,  and 
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Here,  Britain's  safety,  Glory's  tempting  ear, 
Inspires  the  martial  mind  to  dare  the  war  ; 
The  tactic  page,  with  prying  eyes  explore 
To  scare  the  rash  invader  from  the  shore — 
Here  school-boys  crowd  to  face  the  fancied  foe, 
And  little  breasts  with  hostile  ardour  glow  ; 
The  war  in  miniature — the  mimic  boy — 
The  bloodless  battle — and  the  hour  of  joy — 
The  Muse  beholds  !  and,  in  the  bright  presage, 
The  Marlborough s.  Nelsons,  of  the  rising  age ; 
And  though  no  phalanx  fall,  no  heroes  die. 
Yet  Beauty  darts  around  the  conquering  eye, 
Through  pleas'd  platoons  the  graceful  footsteps  bend, 
And  evening  suns  on  tales  of  love  descend. 

Here  earth  is  loaded  with  a  mass*  of  wall, 
The  proud  insulting  badge  of  Cambria's  fall, 


sent  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,   in  small  neat   casks  con- 
structed for  the  purpose. 

In  an  old  plan  of  Beaumaris,  there  appears  a  wind-mill  on  the 
eminence  between  the  green  and  the  friary,  and  its  removal  is  a 
matter  of  general  regret,  the  neighbourhood,  and  particularly  the 
poor,  being  always  distressed,  in  the  summer  months,  by  the  diffi- 
culty and  additional  expence  of  having  their  corn  ground  at  Aber 
and  other  places. 

Near  this  spot,  at  the  end  of  Llangoed  lane,  was  fixed,  in  a  wall, 
a  stone,  with  a  head  of  St.  Francis,  the  patron  of  the  adjoining 
monastery,  carved  thereon,  and  to  which  our  ancestors  were  obliged 
to  make  obeisance  as  they  passed,  or  pay  a  fine  to  the  monks. — 
P.  G.  MSS. 

*  This  castle  is  the  last  of  the  three  great  fortresses  erected  by 
Edward  I.  ;  on  the  conquest  of  Wales  in  1295,  he  fixed  upon  this 
spot  with  a  view  of  surrounding  it  with  a.  fosse,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  defence,  and  bringing  small  craft  to  unload  their  cargoes 
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By  haughty  Edward  rais'd  ;  and  every  stone 
Records  a  sigh,  a  murder,  or  a  groan. 


mider  its  walls,  by  a  canal ;  part  of  which,  called  Llyn  y  Green, 
was,  till  lately,  remaining. 

Within  the  castle  is  an  area  or  square  of  190  feet,  with  obtuse 
comers  ;  on  the  right  is  the  chapel,  an  admirable  piece  of  masonry, 
and  the  only  entire  part  of  the  building  ;  opposite  to  the  south-east 
entrance  is  the  great  hall,  70  feet  long  and  23  broad,  having  a  range 
of  five  elegant  windows,  and  forming  a  front  that  (its  turreted  angles 
excepted)  has  rather  a  modern  appearance  :  and  though,  upon  the 
whole,  a  fortress  of  prodigious  magnitude,  yet  its  low  situation,  and 
the  great  diameter  of  its  nearly  circular  towers,  takes  off  consider- 
ably from  its  height  and  appearance. 

The  style  of  architecture  in  Edward's  different  erections,  is  rather 
Asiatic  than  Gothic,  a  taste  which  he  probably  acquired  in  his 
excursions  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  found  the  land  upon  which  he 
built  in  possession  of  the  posterity  of  Gwery.d(l)  ab  Rhys  Goch, 
.Einion  ab  Meredydd,  Grufi'ydd  ab  Evan,  and  Einion  ab  Tegeryn  ; 
these  he  removed  by  excambius ;  the  first  to  Bodelwyddan,  in  Flint- 
shire, where  their  descendants  (the  Humphreys's)  resided  till  lately; 
to  the  other  three  he   gave  lands  in  the  townships  of  Erianallt(2) 

( 1 )  Gweryd  ab  Rhys  Goch,  founder  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes,  resided  at 
Caerdegog,  in  Talebolion,  the  tenements  adjoining  being  still  called  after  his 
sons  and  grandsons,  as  Gwely  Howel,  Gwely  Meurig,  &c.  1  tind  but  one 
family  existing  in  the  male  line  from  Gweryd — the  Foulkes's,  of  Gwerneigron  ; 
the  leading  branch  of  the  Humphreys's,  of  Bodlewyddan,  and  the  Lloyd's,  of 
Llig^vy  and  Gwaredog,  having  of  late  years  become  extinct.  By  heirs  female,  the 
Wynn's  of  Bodewr}d  are  represented  by  Sir  J.  T.  Stanley,  Bart,  of  Alderley ; 
and  the  issue  of  Lord  Dinorben,  of  Cinmel,  Gen.  Sir  Love  Parry.  M.P.  of  Mad- 
ryn,  and  the  late  G.LL.  Wardle  of  Hartsheath,Esq.  representing  another  branch, 
ought  particularly  to  quarter,  in  order  to  preserve  the  honourable  bearing  of 
Gweryd,  which,  according  to  some  authors,  is  Argent  on  a  bend  sable,  three 
lions'  heads  caboched  of  the  first ;  to  others,  three  leopards'  faces  ;  but  the  true 
coat  is,  "  tri  phen  Gwyddel  ar  drawst  du,  jii  y  maes  gwyn  ;"  the  ancestors  of 
Gweryd  being  among  the  Ilualogion  (vide  Triads)  at  the  defeat  of  Sirigi,  the 
Irish  rover,  at  Cerrig  Gwyddel,  ni  Anglesey.  The  coat  of  Ednyfed  Fychan, 
Gules  a  chevron  ermine,  between  three  Englishmen's  heads  couped,  is  a  similar 
instance,  a  distinction  bravely  acquired  in  the  war  against  Randolph,  Earl  of 
Chester. 

(3)  On  a  farm  of  this  name,  and  in  this  neighbourhood,  were  born  three 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Morris,  men  of  worth  and  of  uncommon  abilities.  The 
Rev.  Gronwy  Owen,  in  his  monody  on  Lewis  Morris,  Esq.  (one  of  the  most 
perfect  compositions  in  this  language  of  modem  times)  has  the  following  lines  : 

"  Er  eidduned  taer  ddj-nion, 

"  Er  gwaedd  mil,  er  gweddi  Mon, 

"  Ni  adfer  Ner  amser  oes." 

Nor  Heaven  revokes  the  destined  hour, 
Though  every  prayer  ascends  to  save, 
A  thousand  sue,  and  Mona  crave. 

This  gentleman,  to  much  general  and  useful  learning,  added  a  critical  know- 
ledge in  the  antiquities,  language,  and  poetry  of  ancient  Britain. 
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The  Muse  of  Britain,  suffering  at  its  birth, 
Exulting,  sees  it  crumbling  to  the  earth. 
All !  what  avails  it  that  the  lordly  tower 
Attracts  the  thoughtless  stare  and  vacant  hour  ! 
If  ev'ry  Bard  with  indignation  burns, 
When  to  the  tragic  tale*  the  eye  returns  ; 


and  Tre  'r  ddol,  free  from  rent  and  service,  and  bestowed  their  pos- 
sessions on  the  corporation.  In  this  transaction,  the  King  seems 
to  have  been  just ;  but  how  he  came  by  the  lands  which  he  gave  in 
exchange,  does  not  appear. — P.  G.  MSS. 

So  effectually  did  English  policy  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
natives  from  these  strong  holds,  and  the  towns  which  gradually  grew 
near  them,  that  in  a  rental  of  the  borough  property,  taken  so  lately 
as  1608,  I  find  but  seven  British  names,  and  one  burgage,  described 
as  some  little  time  before,  in  the  tenure  of  Gronwy  ab  Evan, Welsh- 
man, perhaps  the  only  native  resident  at  that  time. 

The  history  of  these  fortresses  is  a  continued  series  of  oppression 
and  irritation.  In  a  skirmish  between  the  garrison  and  the  country 
people,  on  a  market-day,  called  the  Black  Fray  Cy  ffrau  ddu  yn  y 
Bewmares),  Dafydd  ab  Evan  ab  Howell,  of  Llwydarth,  Esq.  is 
said  to  have  fallen.  And,  however  gratifying  it  may  be  to  the 
reflecting  mind  to  see  these  enormous  masses  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, and  totally  useless  as  to  their  original  design,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  matter  of  some  regret,  that  their  structure  is  such  as  will 
always  resist  every  idea  of  converting  them  to  any  useful  purpose 
of  rational  existence. — See  Appendix. 

*  The  most  cff'ectual  of  the  means  resorted  to  by  Edward  for 
securing  the  submission  of  his  new  subjects,  was  the  extirpation  of 
the  Bards.  Sensible  of  the  influence  which  this  order  of  men  had 
on  the  public  mind,  they  were,  by 

"  Edward's  cruel  sword  consign'd 
"To  slaughter  all." 

D.  ddu  Feddyg. 
"  On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 
"  Smeared  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale  ; 
"  Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail, 
"  The  famished  eagle  screams  and  passes  by; 
"  Dear  lost  companions  of  ray  tuneful  art." 

Gray. 

And  the  system  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon,  though,  perhaps, 
with  less  rigour,  after  the  death  of  the  bardicide  ;  for,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.   Rhys  Goch,  speaking  of  Gruff"ydd  Llwyd,  says, 

"  V  goreu  Bardd  a  waharddwyd." 

The  best  of  Bards  is  interdicted. 
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If  for  his  haunted  race,*  to  distant  times, 
There's  still  reserv'd  a  vengeance  for  his  crimes. 

The  Muse,  delighted,  owns  a  happier  fate, 
When  no  portcullis  shuts  the  guarded  gate, 
When  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  plaints  of  woe, 
Repeat  the  milk-maid's  song,  the  cattle's  low ; 
And  where  th'  embattled  legion  erst  was  drawn, 
Exulting  Reason  feasts  upon  the  LAWN.f 

And  here  the  Muse,  with  Fancy's  lucid  eye, 
Sees  Cambria  crowd,  contending  coursers  fly. 
The  victor's  triumph,  and  the  general  glee. 
And  Mona  glory  in  her — own  Roodee.;j: 


Of  late  it  has  become  fashionable  to  doubt  tliis,  among  other  hia- 
torical  facts  :  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  testimony  of  Sir  John 
Wynn,  and  the  strains  of  the  sufferers  ? 

*  "  With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
"  And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line." 

Gray. 

t  On  tliis  extensive  piece  of  pasture,  fertilization  might  be  carried 
to  its  utmost  pitch,  highly  favorable  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  to 
irrigation. 

X  The  race-course  at  Chester. — The  day  (and  perhaps  not  distant) 
may  arive  when  the  youth,  beauty,  and  wealth  of  the  neighbouring 
counties,  will  be  seen  collected  at  a  race  on  the  lower  Lawn  ;  and 
surely,  no  spot  holds  out  more  inducements  to  an  annual  jubilee  of 
this  nature  :  its  gentle  undulation  of  surface,  proximity  to  the  town, 
and  its  whole  extent  being  commanded  by  two  noble  galleries  formed 
by  the  citadel  and  outworks  of  the  castle,  are  imcommon  advantages, 
while  its  interior  funiishcs  a  bowling-green  and  fives-court ;  the 
town,  one  of  the  best  ball-rooms(l)  in  the  principality,  and  the 
morning  may  be  amused  by  a  regatta  on  the  Mcnai. 

(1)  On  the  site  of  this  building  stood  the  old  Town-hall,  built  in  1563,  under 
which  were  the  stocks  and  the  red  ducking-chair,  and  near  it  stood  the  piU 
ory.    It  is  a  pleasing  proof  of  improved  morality,  that  the  constant  exhibition 
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From  Fancy's  fairy  realms  the  Muse  recedes, 
To  Academic*  roofs,  and  Classic  shades ; 
The  scene  that  now  on  recollection  pours, 
The  joys  of  infant  years,  and  thoughtless  hours, 
O  Virtuous  Hughes  !  if  from  the  world  of  bliss 
Thy  spirit  hovers  o'er  thy  care  in  this. 
Still  beams  benignant  on  the  domef  design'd, 
To  rear  the  virtues  in  the  rising  mind — 
Still  leads,  with  friendly  hand,  their  future  years. 
And  strews  with  flowery  sweets  the  "  vale  of  tears ;" 
Then,  Hope,  to  regions  of  eternal  day, 
Shall  waft,  on  seraph  wings,  this  grateful  lay. 


*  In  the  rental  before  mentioned  there  appears  the  following  arti- 
cle, highly  creditable  to  the  corporate  body  of  that  day  : — 

"  Rowland  Tliickenes  did  heretofore  pay  the  yearly  rent  of  xxd 
for  a  sellar  and  barke-house,  near  the  Castle  Ditch,  whereupon  the 
free  school  is  built ;  and,  in  consideration  the  same  is  converted  to 
soe  good  a  work,  there  is  noc  rent  to  bee  answered  out  of  the  same." 

f  David  Hughes,Esq.  the  beneficent  founder,  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  cottage  (now  in  ruins)  on  the 
farm  of  Glan  y  gors,  in  the  parish  of  Llan  Tri  Saint,  Anglesey;  he 
left  the  island  early  in  life,  in  a  very  humble  station  ;  and,  by  the 
prudence  and  propriety  of  his  conduct,  made  a  decent  fortune  in 
England,  the  principal  part  of  which  (having  no  family)  he  dis- 
posed of  in  erecting  and  liberally  endowing  this  school  in  1603,  and 
the  alms-hoxisc  in  1613. 


in  terrorem,  of  these  instruments  of  civic  justice  is  no  longer  necessary.  William 
Phylip  pointedly  alludes  to  this  chair,  and  to  the  garruhty  of  his  female  neigh- 
bours, m  the  following  pennill  or  epigram  :— 

"  Chwi  'r  gwragedd  rhyfedd  eu  rhoch,  ysgeler, 
"  YsgowHwch  pan  fynnoch, 
"  E'ch  bernir,  a  'ch  bai  arnoch, 
"  Gyda  'r  gair  i'r  gadair  goch." 

Ye  vixen  dames,  your  neighbours'  pest, 
Unless  your  tongues  in  future  rest, 
Know  that  (with  all  your  faults)  your  fate 
Is  the  BED  chair's  degrading  seat. 
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Now,  Muse,  ascend  the  sylvanf  summits  gay 
That  tower  above  the  town:}: — the  valley — Bay— 

Pino,  fir,  and  branching  palm, 


"  A  sylvan  scene  !  and  as  llio  ranks  ascend, 

"  Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

"  Of  stateliest  view."  Milton. 

To  those  who  admire  Nature  in  her  various  combinations,  these 
summits  will  furnish  a  feast,  a  coup  d'  ceil,  that  is,  perhaps,  without 
a  rival ;  they  arc  approached  by  various  walks  that  wind  through  a 
luxuriance  of  shade,  impervious  even  to  the  blaze  of  noon  ;  at  the 
battery,  the  day  opens  abniptly,  and  with  enchanting  effect ;  the 
town  of  Beaumaris,  and  its  liighly  cultivated  vicinity,  is  immediately 
imder  the  eye  ;  eastward,  the  bay,  stretching  from  Penmon  to  the 
lesser  Penmaen,  is  broken  only  by  the  bold  promontory  of  Orms- 
head,  seemingly  insulated  by  the  estuary  of  the  Conway.  The  tracts 
called  Creuddyn,  au  Deg  o  fylcho,  (decern  incilia  in  montihus)  with 
Penmaen  Mawr,  forming  three  regular  gradations  to  Eryri  (Snow- 
donia),  occupy,  with  a  continuation  of  the  ridge,  the  fore-ground  in 
this  comprehensive  prospect,  till  it  is  terminated  on  the  south  by  the 
cliffs  of  Cwn  Idwal,  while  the  towers  of  Penrhyn,  rising  with  dig- 
nity above  the  venerable  oaks  that  surround  them,  appear  to  much 
advantage  on  the  fertile  slope  that  approaches  the  Menai. 

j  "And  at  this  daic  there  is  a  trimme  townc  in  that  ile,  called 
Beaumarish." — Caradoc, 

Edward  I.  in  1295,  built  the  castle  (and  the  castle  was  the  parent 
of  the  town)  in  a  place  called  Bonover  marsh,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Beaumaris,  compounded  of  the  French  words,  beau  (fair)  and 
marais  (marsh).  The  English,  for  some  time  after  the  conquest,  af- 
fected to  call  both  persons  and  places  by  French  names,  as  Beau- 
clerk,  De-la-mere,  &c.;  and  it  may,  after  all,  be  the  Latin  Bimaris, 
for  Horace  calls  Corinth  Bimaris  Corinthus  (Hor.  lib.  1,  o.  7.)  from 
the  meeting  of  tides  near  the  place. 

Its  name  was  certainly  more  appropriate  anciently  than  at  pre- 
sent, for  the  marsh  or  flat  extended  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea; 
within  the  two  last  centimes  that  element  appears  to  have  made 
considerable  ravages  on  this  shore.  A  MS.  document,  written  temp, 
.lames  I.  has  the  under- written  paragraph  at  the  head  of  a  list  of 
different  parcels  of  land,  with  their  annual  value,  and  among  them 
the  following,  of  which  there  are  not  now  the  least  traces  : 

"  A  certain  parcel  of  land  on  the  sea  shore,  extending  from  a 
place  called  Osmond's  Air  (the  point)  towards  Cerrig  gwyddel  (the 
park)  into  the  sea." 

"  All  the  King's  fish  yard  of  Limekyln  beneath  Beaumaris,  until 
Ferryman's  Wharf,  with  the  appurtenances." 
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Where  now,  unheeded,  lies  the  heap  of  stones, 
The  altar's  ruin,  and  the  mouldering  bones  ; 


"  A  certain  pasture  upon  the  sea  shore,  between  the  said  wier 
called  Limekyln,  and  the  house  of  the  fryers  of  Llanfaes." 
"  The  site  of  a  wier  and  fish-yard  at  Osmond's  Air." 
"  Hewster's  wier,  below  the  British  brook  (Afon  y  felin.) 
"But  by  reason  of   the  quantity  of  inhabitants,  the   decay   of 
houses,  the  great  mortality  of  late  years,  and  other  sad  accidents, 
the  premises  amoiuit  to  not  so  much  as  before." 

The  inhabitants  of  Beaumaris  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find 
the  following  among  the  favours  and  privileges  granted  to  their  an- 
cestors, by  Edward  I. — 

"  That  they  shall  have  a  free  prison  in  the  castle." 

"  That  no  Jeivs  shall  dwell  there." 

"  That  if  any  of  the  said  burgesses  die,  testate  or  intestate,  their 
goods  shall  not  be  confiscated  to  the  King,  but  their  heirs  shall  have 
the  same." 

That  Beaiimaris  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  is  evident  from  the  tokens(l)  (of  which  I  have 
two  in  my  possession)  circulated  by  its  opulent  tradesmen,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  copper  coin,  and  which  were  common  at  that  time  in  trad- 
ing to-wns.  It  is  likewise  confirmed  by  old  Sir  John  Wynn's  mode 
of  describing  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  towns — "  The  Lawyers  of 
Caernarvon,  Merchants  of  Beaumaris,  and  the  Gentlemen  of  Con- 
way."— Sir  Jolm's  mind  was  probably,  a  little  biased  in  favor  of  the 
gentility  of  Conway,  by  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  his  own  family 
(Tylwyth  Sion  ab  Meredydd)  in  the  Plas  mawr  there;  and,  to  those 
who  admire  the  taste  and  decorations  of  1585,  that  huge  house  will 
be  a  treat,  the  founder  having  been  lavish  in  ornament  and  the  dis- 
play of  family  achievements. 

The  great  branch  (Wynn's  of  Gwydir)  of  the  descendants  of 
Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  is  represented  in  the  fe- 
male line  by  the  Duke  of  Ancaster ;  in  the  male,  by  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.;  and  of  this  stock  are  the  Wynn's  of  Nostel  (now 
Lord  Headly)  the  Griffith's  of  Tryfan,  the  Owens  of  Sybylldir,  and 
the  Wynn's  of  Pengwern. — In  the  female  line,  the  Lloyd's  of  Rhi- 
waedog  are  represented  by  W.  LI.  Doulben,  Esq.;  the  Gwynn's  of 
Hirdrcfaig,  by  the  issue  of  R.  Lloyd,  Esq.  ;  the  Wynn's  of  Glan  'r 
afon,  by  J.  Williams,  Esq.  and  the  Lloyd's  of  Cesailgyfarch,  by 
Robert  Lloyd,  of  Beaumaris,  Esq. 

(1)  One  has,  on  one  side,  a  castle,  triple  towered;  legend,  John  Davis  his 
penny  ;  on  the  reverse,  the  cyphers  J.  u.  ornamented  ;  around  them  Beau- 
maris ;  date,  1669 ;  and  something  less  than  a  6d.  piece.  On  the  other  is  an 
ancient  ship,  the  square  sail  unlurled,  and  thereon  the  quartered  coats  of 
France  and  England  ;  legend,  Ben.  Jones,  John  Worsley  ;  on  the  reverse,  the 
town  coat ;  around  it,  in  Beaumaris  ;  no  date  ;  but  as  the  Lion  of  Scotland  is 
not  in  the  quarterings,  it  was  probably  coined  before  the  accession  of  James  I. 
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The  soil  once  soften'd  l)y  Contrition's  eyes, 
On  all  that's  mortal  of  St.  Meugan*  lies, 


It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  these  families,  in  general,  do 
not  bear  the  coat  of  their  foiuiclei- — Gules,  three  lions  passant,  in 
pale  argent,  armed  azure,  hut  that  of  his  son,  Owen  Gwynedd — 
Vert,  three  eagles  displayed  in  fess  or.  Lord  Hcadly  excepted,  who 
bears  the  same  charge  on  a  fess  in  a  field  ermine. 

*  In  a  field  near  the  new  battery,  tenanted  by  Mrs.  "Williams  of 
Bodafon,  is  the  site  of  the  chapel  occupied  by  Meugan  hen,  ab  Cyn- 
daf,  gwr  o'r  Ital. — Bonedd  y  Saint. 

Before  the  building  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  or  the  Chauntry  of 
our  lady  of  Beaumaris,a.s  it  was  called,  this  was  the  chapel  of  ease 
to  Llan  Degfan  ;  when  that  took  place  it  was  gradually  deserted,  fell 
into  decay,  and  there  are  now  no  remains  of  it.  There  was  anciently 
a  festival  or  wake  kept  here  annually,  on  the  Saint's-day  (Sept. 
25)  ;  but  it  has,  for  some  years,  been  discontinued. 

A  chauntry  consists  of  salaries  or  yearly  maintenance  to  one  or 
more  priests,  to  say  mass  daily  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  foun- 
ders and  their  friends  (Heylin's  Eccle.  Hist.)  and  for  the  support 
of  this,  St.  Mary's  fields  (Cae  Mair)  and  other  property,  was  ap- 
propriated. 

The  chapel  consists  of  three  aisles  :  the  north,  called  St.  Mary's 
Chapel ;  and  the  south  that  of  St.  Nicholas.  There  were  anciently 
two  galleries  :  one  in  the  north  aisle  (still  remaining)  for  the  com- 
mon burgesses  and  apprentices ;  and  the  other  at  the  west  end, 
across  the  whole  building,  for  the  lower  scholars  of  the  free-school. 
In  the  chancel  is  an  elegant  tomb  of  gypsum  or  alabaster,  with  re- 
cumbent figures,  brought  here,  at  the  dissolution,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  ;  but  as  the  arms  painted  on  the  pendant  shields 
which  siirrounded  it  are  obliterated,  it  is  impossible  to  gaiess  for 
whom  it  was  erected.  The  families  of  Gruffydd  and  Tudur  at  the 
same  time  removed  the  memorials  of  their  ancestors  to  their  respec- 
tive parish  churches  :  the  first  to  Llandcgai,  and  the  latter  to  Pen- 
mynydd. 

In  the  vestry  adjoining  were  interred,  the  remains  of  Lady  Beat- 
rix Herbert,  daughter  of  that  mirror  of  cliivalry,  the  Lord  Herbert 
of  Chirbury,  historian  of  Heni^  VIII.  and  likcAvise  those  of  the 
Rev.  Gronwy  Davies,  whose  epitaph  (now  defaced)  concludes  with 
a  line  that  is  worth  preserving — 

Here  lies  learning,  friendship,  love ; 
Here  lies  the  innocence  of  the  dove  : 
Within  this  ^rave,  and  in  this  dust. 
His  ever  courteous  body  must 
Until  the  resurrection  lie ; 
Then  he  shall  live,  and  death  shall  die. 
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Who  blindly  thought  that  Pain's  inflictive  rod 
Would  lead  the  lonely  Hermit  to  his  God. 

Again  the  active  worth  of  Hughes  appears, 
A  blest  Asylum  (a)  for  the  wreck  of  years  ! 
If  there  (a)  his  views  the  opening  mind  engage, 
Here  he  supports  the  trembling  limbs  of  age ; 
His  breast  embrac'd  within  its  godlike  plan, 
At  once  the  morn  and  evening  hours  of  man  ! 

And  ye,  who  here  his  lasting  bounty  share, 
Whose  tranquil  days  decline  without  a  care, 
If  still,  as  night  shall  close,  day  greet  your  eyes. 
No  grateful  aspirations  reach  the  skies, 
Indignant  Heaven  beholds  you  with  a  frown, 
Nor  gives  the  ingrate  Life's  immortal  crown ! 

Now  southward,  Muse,  on  spreading  pinions  bend, 
A  lesser  Snowdon's*  verdant  sides  ascend. 
That  rears  abruptly  from  the  lucid  deep, 
Its  stony  apex  o'er  the  craggy  steep. 


On  a  plain  stone,  near  the  east  entrance  iiato  the  church  yard,  is 
that  of  Meredith  Davis,  in  the  true  style  of  Stemliold  and  Hopkins — 

Who  has  been  our  parish  dark 

Full  one  and  thirty  years,  I  say, 
Must  here,  alas  !  lie" in  the  dark. 

Bemoaned  for  ever  and  for  aye. 

(a)  Vide  note,  page  21. 

*  This  rock,  called  Craig  y  pare,  is  close  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Allen's  farm-house,  and  affords  a  circular  view,  at  once  various, 
extensive,  and  beautiful. 
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The  Landscape's  various  charms  the  Muse  explores, 
The  Druid  haunts,*  and  P*Iona's  hallow'd  shores, 

*  It  would,  perhaps,  be  an  easy  matter  tu  prove,  that  the  great 
body  of  men,  knmvn  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world  by  the  designa- 
tion of  Braehmans,  Celtes,  and  Druids,  were  members  of  (me  great 
original  society,  nearly  in  iinisou  with  respect  to  their  leading  prin- 
ciples :  these  were,  the  unity  of  the  Deity — his  perfections  and  at- 
tributes— the  transmigration  and  inunortality  of  souls — the  origin  of 
the  world — and  its  tendency  to  dissolution. 

These  tenets,  probably  coeval  with  the  earliest  population,  ha'l 
been  preserved  by  these  orders,  unimpaired,  through  the  revolutions 
of  agei^  and  their  various  emigrations.  According  to  Herodotus, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Metenisychosis  may  be  traced  to  a  remote  anti- 
quity ;  and  the  tenets,  more  peculiarly  Druidical,  as  their  veneration 
for  the  oak  and  mistletoe  (pren  mvyrj,  to  a  very  early  origin.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  probable,  that  Druidism  was  brought  into  Britain 
by  its  primitive  planters  ;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose, 
that  their  system  was  at  all  altered  by  the  introduction  of  any  thing 
derived  from  those  fertile  and  fanciful  sources — the  mythologies  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

The  word  Druid  is  derived  from  Derw  (oak),  though  Pliny  traces 
it  to  a  Grecian  word  of  the  same  signification  :  it  is,  however  cer- 
tain, that  they  held  this  tree  in  particular  veneration,  performed  th(nr 
ceremonies  in  the  recesses  of  its  groves,  and  generally  dwelt  beneath 
its  sacred  branches. 

The  custom,  which  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  England,  of  cut- 
ting the  mislctoe,  and  suspending  it  to  the  ceiling  in  houses,  is  a  relic 
of  Druidism. — When  the  end  of  the  year  approached,  the  Druids 
marched  Avith  great  solemnity  to  gather  it,  in  order  to  present  it  to 
Jupiter,  inviting  all  the  world  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  in  these 
words: — "The  new  year  is  at  hand;  gather  the  mislctoe."  The 
sacrifices  being  ready,  the  priest  ascended  the  oak,  and,  with  a 
golden  hook,  cut  off  the  mislctoe,  which  was  received  in  a  wliite 
garment  spread  for  that  purpose. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  being  ended,  the  victims  (two  white 
bulls  which  had  never  been  yoked)  were  brought  forth,  and  offered 
up  to  the  deity,  with  prayers  that  he  would  prosper  those  to  whom 
he  had  given  so  precious  a  boon. 

Of  the  mislctoe,  thus  gathered,  they  made  a  potion,  which  they 
administered  as  an  antidote  to  all  poisons,  and  used  as  a  remedy  to 
prevent  sterility. 

In  Mivua,  the  Druids,  gradually  retreating  from  every  part  of 
Britain,  were  in  hopes  oi  finding  a  sanctuary  from  the  persecuting 
Romans,  who,  Strabo  says,  hated  them.  It  was  here  that  Suetonius 
and  his  hardy  veterans  were  appalled  with  a  species  of  warfare  that 
was  new  even  to  them,  whose  avocation  it  seemed  to  be  to  find  foes 
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High  Arfon  soaring  o'er  the  humbler  isle, 
The  winding  Menai* — Daniel'sf  mitred  pile  ; 


or  make  them — "Muliebre,  &c.  fanaticum  agmen,"  a  troop  of  vira- 
goes and  maniacs,  nmning  about  like  furies,  brandishing  fire-brands, 
and  poTiring  o\it  on  the  violators  of  their  groves  the  most  dreadful 
execrations. — Rowland's  M.  A. 

Such  was  the  Dniidism  of  the  ancients :  in  that  of  the  modems, 
among  other  benevolent  and  patriotic  tenets,  there  is  one  wliich  it 
is  impossible  to  contemplate  Avithout  the  highest  gratification — the 
liberality  with  wliich  it  encourages  and  rewards  exertions  for  saving 
the  sufferers  in  cases  of  shipwreck. 

From  groves,  where  Rome,  afifrighted  heard 

The  jDruid's  oral  stores  ; 
^Vhere  immolation  heap'd  the  pile, 

A  purer  incense  soars. 

Now  brighter  beams  illume  the  shade, 

And  DiTiids  rush  to  save. 
To  bid  the  sinewy  arm  extend, 

And  stem  tli'  o'er  whelming  wave. 

To  snatch  from  Fate,  expiring  life. 

Their  godlike  efforts  tend  ; 
And  save,  perhaps,  for  Britain's  foes, 

A  husband,  father,  friend  ! 

"  Nis  GWYR  namyn[1]  Duw,  a  dewinion  byd 
"  A  DiwYD  Dderv(t:ddon  ; 
"  O  aerdorf,  aurdorchogion 
' '  Ein  rhif  jti  Rliiwarth  afon. ' " 

God  only,  the  wise  ones  of  the  world. 

And  the  indefatigable  Druids, 

Knew  the  number  of  our  golden  chain'd  warriors, 

At  the  river  side  of  Rhiwarth. 

So  simg  Cynddelw,  the  Powisian  Bard,  the  British  Homer,  in 
1160,  when  celebrating  a  series  of  conflicts,  and  addressing  himself 
to  one  of  his  patrons,  Madoc  ab  Meredydd,  Prince  of  Powis. 

*  "  Ymmyl  M6n,  am  ael  Menai 
"  O  hyd,  gwyu  i  fyd,  a  flii." 

Lewis  Menai. 
On  shady  Mona's  sacred  side, 
Where  Menai  rolls  her  saline  tide. 
How  blest  my  lot,  could  I  through  life  abide. 

Of  this  Bard  (Lewis  Menai)  all  that  we  know  is,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  expert  Bards  in  tonge  and  cimynge  graduated  at  the  congress 
held  in  that  Eleia  of  Cambria,  Coed  Edwyn.  near  Caerwys,  in  the 
coiuity  of  Flint,  the  10th  of  Elizabeth. 

[1]  The  small  capital  words  in  this  quotation  form  the  legend  on  the  Druid- 
ical  medal. 
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Thy  towers,  Caernarvon* — triple  suninnts,t  Llyn, 
That  distant  close  the  vast  and  varied  scene. 


f  The  Cathedral  of  Bangor  was  foiinded  ahout  525,  by  Daniel, 
son  of  Dinotlms,  Abbot  of  Bangor  Iscoed,  in  Flintshire,  muler  the 
auspices  of  Maolgwyn  Gwynedd,  King  of  Wales,  founder  of  Pen- 
mon,  patron  of  Taliesin,  and  the  most  liberal  prince  of  his  time, 
though  much  abused  by  Gildas,  -who  calls  him  Insulanim  Draco,  be- 
cause he  resisted  the  innovations  Avhicli  Pope  Gregory  Avished  to 
introduces  into  the  British  chnrchby  nunins  of  Augustine,  the  Monk, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  tlie  denunciatory  ode  of  Taliesin — • 

"  Gwae'r  Offeiriaid  byd." 

Here  was  anciently  a  parish  church,  built  in  975  by  King  Edgar, 
situate  about  400  yards  north-cast  of  the  cathedral,  and  called  Llan- 
fair  Edgar  Frenhin.  Bishop  Skeffington,  in  Henry  VII. 's  time, 
took  it  down,  and  repaired  the  present  church  witli  the  materials. 
Here,  likewise,  near  the  sea  shore,  Tudur  ab  Gronwy,  of  Penmyn- 
ydd  and  Tre'r  castell,  in  Anglesey,  foimded  a  house  of  Black  Friars, 
and  was  interred  there  in  1311.  In  the  monody,  quoted  page  8, 
are  the  following  lines: — 

"  Ami  uweh  grann  oe  h\Tit  Fangor 
"  Ym  di-dyr,  deigr  am  Dudur  !" 

For  Tudor,  dead,  the  tears  incessant  flow, 
And  Bangor  suiFers  in  the  general  woe  ! 

On  the  site  of  this  Friary,  Dr.  Jeffery  Glynn  afterwards  founded 
a  free  school,  for  the  education  of  poor  men's  children,  as  his  will 
expresses,  dated  July  8,  1557. 

*  This  neat  and  compact  town,  is  the  Arfonian  capital,  the  off- 
spring of  the  Roman  Segontium,  and  the  birth-place*  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Edward  II. 

"  The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley's  roofs  that  ring — 
"  Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king  !"  Gray. 

Its  castle  is  the  most  elegant  and  externally  entire  of  the  three 
great  fortresses  built  by  Edward  I.  on  the  subjugation  of  the 
country,  and  from  whatever  point  it  is  approached,  has  a  striking 
and  magnificent  effect. 

"  P'le  mae  Bdwart,  ph\rm  ydych  ! 

' '  GwT  a  wnai  y  Gaer  yn  wych : 

"  Mae  ei  ddelw,  pe  meddylien, 

"  Wych  yn  y  povth,  uwch  y  pen  ; 

"  Ynteu  yn  fud  hwnt  jrn  ei  fedd  ; 

"  Dan  garreg  dew  yii  gorwedd."      Sir  U.  TrefoT, 

'  The  cradle  of  this  prince  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  family  of  a  cler- 
gyman ill  (Gloucestershire,  descended  from  one  of  his  attendants. 
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Below,  amphibious  Man,  as  whim  prevails, 
Trims  up  his  little  bark,  and  spreads  his  sails  ; 
Or,  led  by  florid  Health,  descends  to  lave. 
And  skims  the  surface  of  the  bracing  wave  ; 
Or  frets  the  liquid  azure  as  he  floats 
Where  sister  nations  crowd  the  busy*  boats. 


Where  !  ye  now  astonished  cry — 
Where  does  mighty  Edward  lie  ? 
He  that  gave  tliese  ramparts  liirth. 
When  prostrate  Cambria  leaned  on  earth  ; 
Here  still  his  image,  raised  on  high, 
Attracts  the  thoughtful,  curious  eye  ; 
But  he,  long  humbled  from  a  throne. 
Far  distant  lies  beneath  a  stone. 

As  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  rational  refinement,  and  the  habits 
of  different  ages,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here,  that  an  order 
was  issued,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  as  history  informs  us,  "that 
the  chamber  of  that  monarch  should  be  furnished  with  clean  straw 
every  week ! " 

t  Three  beautiful  and  (from  hence)  xmiform  conic  summits  of 
the  Reifl  ridge,  in  the  promontory  of  Llyn.  The  Rivals,  a  name 
by  which  they  are  frequently  called,  seems  to  be  the  mere  echo  of 
the  British  'R  eifl,  but  of  very  different  signification. 

The  district  extending  from  these  liills  to  the  confines  of  Caernar- 
von, formed,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  territories  of  Cilmyn  droed 
du  (or  the  black  leg)  nephew  of  Merfyn  Frych  (who  defeated  the 
Saxons  at  Llanfaes)  and  foimder  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes.  Glyn- 
llifon  (liis  seat)  continued  to  be  that  of  liis  descendants  till  of  late 
years,  when  Frances,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Glynn,  Esq. 
bestowed  it,  with  her  person,  on  Thomas  Wynn,  of  Boduan,  Esq. 
grandfather  to  Lord  Newborough.  From  Cilmyn  is  descended.  Sir 
Stephen  Glynn,  of  Hawarden,  Bart,  the  Glynn's  of  London  and 
Nanlle,  the  Lloyd's  of  Maes  y  porth,  and  the  Hughes's  of  Bodrwyn ; 
from  him  also  were  the  Glynn's  of  Lleiar,  Plasnewydd,  and  Eler- 
nion,  now  extinct. 

Cilmyn  bore  quarterly  1  a7id  4,  argent,  an  eagle  displayed  with 
two  heads  sable ;  2  and  3,  argent,  three  fiery  rugged  stakes  gules ; 
and  on  an  escutcheon  surtout  argent,  a  man's  leg  couped  sable ; 
perhaps  an  allusion  to  his  name. 

*  Edward  I.  in  the  disposal  of  other  people's  property,  seems  to 
have  been  superlatively  liberal. 

"  Hael  Howel,  ar  eiddo  'r  wlad."  Adage. 

How  generous  Howel  at  the  public  cost. 
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Here  glow'd  the  patriot  breast  with  public  good, 
And  urg'd  a  wish  to  stem  th'  obstructing  flood, 
Bade  Genius  form  the  potent  pier,  that  braves 
Impeding  tempests  and  the  war  of  waves  ; 
Beheld  the  embryo  arch,t  with  fostering  smile, 
Entice  the  infant  to  the  parent  isle  ; 


Einion,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  accordingly  received  in  addition  to  the 
Manors  of  Bangor,  Castcllmai,  and  Garthgogo,  the  barony  of  Tre- 
ffos,  and  the  ferry  of  Cadnant,  for  christening  his  conciliating  son 
Edward,  of  Caernarvon  C  Willis  Bangor.) — But  what  was  it  that 
the  good  Einion  did  not  deserve  ? 

f  Resolutions  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  at  the  St.  Allan's 

Tavern. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales  held  the  29th  of  April,  1785,  at  the  St.  Al- 
ban's  Tavern,  to  take  into  consideration  the  erecting  of  a  bridge 
across  the  straits  of  Mcnai,  from  the  county  of  Caernarvon  to 
Cadnant  island. 

Resolved,  That  the  erecting  a  carriage  bridge  over  the  straits  of 
Menai,  will  be  of  great  public  utility. 

Resolved,  That  it  appears  from  the  reports  and  concurrent  opinions 
of  several  able  engineers,  that  the-  creeling  a  timber  bridge  upon 
piles,  with  three  swivel  bridges,  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  said  straits,  and  therefore  we  approve  of  a  bridge 
being  erected  upon  that  plan. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  support  the  application  made  to  Parlia- 
ment, for  an  act  for  building  a  bridge  across  the  said  straits, 
agreeable  to  the  above  plan. 

N.  BAYLEY,  Chairman. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen.] 

Notwithstanding  the  expectations  which  these  proceedings  excited 
at  the  time,  the  project  of  a  bridge  across  the  straits  of  Menai,  was 
destined  to  slumber  for  a  period  of  near  forty  years,  when,  on  the 
loth  of  August,  1820,  the  first  stone  of  a  suspcnsi<m  bridge,  imder 
the  superintendence  of  that  able  engineer,  Mr.  Telford,  was  laid. 
It  was  opened  for  caii-iages  on  the  30tli  of  January,  1826,  since 
which  it  has  remained  a  safe  and  commodious  communication  with 
the  island  of  Anglesey.  Mr.  Llwyd,  in  a  small  publication,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  has  the  following  observations  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  grand  national  undertaking: — "At  length  the  pre- 
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But  thougli  the  plan  the  wish  of  nations  crown'd, 
Fell  Discord,  saw  the  blest  design — and  frown'd ! 
Yet  Cambria's  Muse  preserves  the  thought  sublime — 
Ptecords  the  effort  on  the  rolls  of  time — 
While  grateful  Mona  in  her  Griffith*  prides, 
For  every  virtue  in  his  breast  resides. 

The  Muse  here  shudders  at  the  Feudalf  plan 
That  gave  to  man  a  property  in  man  ; 


dictions  of  the  bards — the  suggestions  of  intellect — and  the  -wish  of 
ages,  and  of  nations,  is  accomplished ;  and  the  wonder  a  few  years 
hence  will  be,  not  that  it  is  done,  but  that  it  was  so  long  luidone ! 
for  the  wealth  and  industry  of  a  country — especially  a  comnaercial 
one,  is  in  no  way  more  rationally  employed,  than  in  the  promotion 
of  its  intercourse,  and  the  consequent  interchange  of  its  produce ; 
and  it  has  long  been  the  disgi-ace  of  a  great  empire,  wliose  means, 
for  every  other  purpose,  have  been  the  effect  of  a  wish,  that  the  strait 
of  Menai  has,  in  a  stormy  day,  put  a  stop  to  its  intercovu'se  — andthe 
more  so,  as  Nature,  by  way  of  atonement  for  the  inconyenience 
created  by  the  convulsion  which  tore  the  island  from  the  Continent, 
has  left  every  inducement  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge." 

*  Holland  Griffith,  of  Carreglwj'd,  Esq. 

f  In  this  to■^^^lship  (Porthaethwy)  was  exemplified  the  power  of 
a  feudal  proprietor  to  sell  his  vassals  or  villains  (cultivators)  as  well 
as  his  cattle  (as  appears  from  the  following  translated  document), 
and  the  poor  are  still  in  this  situation  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe : 

EdnyfedFychanabEdnyfed,  Dafydd  ab  GiiiiTydd,  and  Howel  ab 
.  Dafydd  ab  Ryrid,  free  tenants  of  our  Lord  the  King,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Rhandir  Gadog,   have  given  and  confirmed  imto  William  ab 
Gi-uffydd  ab  Gwilym,  Esq.  free  tenant  of  Porthamel,  seven  of  our 
natives,  viz. : 

Howel,  Matto,  and  Llewelyn,  ab  Dafydd  dew; 
Dafydd  and  Howel,  ab  Matto  ab  Dafydd  dew; 
Llewelyn,  ab  Evan  goch ;  and 
Jevan,  ab  Evan  ddu; 

With  their  successors  procreated  and  to  be  procreated,  and  all  their 
goods,  chattels,  &c.  to  have,  &c.  our  afore-mentioned  natives,  &c. 
to  the  said  William  Giiiifydd  ab  Gwilym,  liis  heirs  and  assignees  for 
ever.— Dated  at  Khandir  Gadog,   June  20,  27th  of  Hen.  VL 
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Contrasts  the  periods  past,  the  present  day, 
And  pours  to  Heaven  the  glad  and  grateful  lay 


Among  the  boons  bestowed  upon  the  Corporation  of  Beaumaris, 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  July  22d,  and  4th  of  her  reign,  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  All  and  singular  the  King's  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
in  Bodinew,  and  his  villagers  (cultivators)  m  the  same  towne  (if 
any  be)  with  their  offspring." 

Mr.  Rowlands  says  that  he  had  by  him  a  copy  of  injimction, 
issued  out  by  the  King,  Henry  VII.  commanding  eschcators,  and 
all  other  ministerial  officers,  to  see  that  the  King's  native  tenants 
(puri  nativi)  kept  within  their  common  limits;  and  if  any  of  them 
were  found  to  stray  and  loander  from  their  houses,  to  drive  them 
back  like  beasts  to  their  pinfolds,  with  the  utmost  severity. — Mona 
Antiqiia, 

My  readers  in  humble  life,  after  reading  the  foregoing  extracts, 
will,  doubtless,  gratefully  enjoy  their  meliorated  condition,  and  hap- 
pier period  of  existence. 

That  portion  of  Anglesey  extending  from  this  place  (Porthaethwy^ 
along  the  shores  of  the  Menai,  to  its  southern  extremity,  is  that 
which  anciently  pertained  to  Llowarch  ab  Bran,  thence  called  Lord 
of  Cwmmwd  Menai,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "Cadernid  a  gafodd  o 
herwydd  ei  ddewrder,"  i.e.  he  became  potent  byliis  prowess.  Llo- 
warch was  brother-in-law  to  Owen  Gwynedd,  and  founder  of  one 
of  the  fifteen  tribes;  and  thoiigh  father  of  thirty-four  children,  this 
territory  has  been  so  divided  by  the  law  of  Gavel,  that  of  his  pro- 
geny there  now  resides  Avithin  it  only  the  Hughes's  of  Plas  coch  and 
Gwydrin,  and  (maternally)  the  Williams's  of  Llanidan ;  out  of  it 
his  descendants  are,  the  Viscoixnt  Ashbrook,  and  the  Williams's  of 
Quirt ;  by  heirs  female,  the  Owens's  of  Pencraig  are  represented  by 
O.  A.  Poole,  Esq. ;  the  Morgan's  of  Henblas,  by  Charles  Evans  of 
Trefeilir,  Esq. ;  the  Meredith's  of  Pengwern,  by  the  Llewesog  family ; 
and  the  Lloyd's  of  Coed  y  Rhygyn,  by  the  families  of  Cefn  y  coed 
and  Maesgamedd. 

From  this  stock  also  are  the  Mcyrick's  of  Bodorgan,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  their  ancestor  Einion,  with  Eva,  heiress  of  Meredydd  ab 
Cadwgan  ab  Llowarch  ab  Bran,  proprietor  of  that  place. 

Sion  Brwynog,  alluding  to  Richard  Meyrick,  Esq.  in  1550  says, 

"  Alareh  o  Lowarcli,  a'i  lys, 
Ap  Bran,  ya  nhop  yr  ynys." 

Of  Llowarcli's  prinecly  race — the  pride, 
Thy  Mona's  guardian,  and  her  guide. 

And  speaking  of  his  exemplary  exertions  in  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, adds — 
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In  ages  dark,  if  Slavery  chain'd  her  race, 
Enligliten'd  Britain  bears  the  dire  disgrace  ; 


"  A'r  wlad  oil  a  wel  dy  waith. ' ' 
The  whole  country  observes  thy  works. 

And  when  it  is  considered  how  much  in  their  infancy  these  useful 
arts  were  at  that  time  in  Britain,  when  the  city  of  London  itself 
was  supplied  with  vegetables  by  the  Dutch,  these  were  examples  of 
the  most  patriotic  nature,  and  worthy  the  respectable  muse  of  Sion 
Brwynog. 

A  later  bard,  alluding  to  the  pre-eminence  of  this  branch,  of  the 
name  of  Meyrick,  says 

"  Nid  Meurig,  ond  Meurig  Mon. " 

By  a  British  MS.  it  appears,  that  Llowarch  bore  Cwpwl  du,  yn 
y  maes  g^vyn,  rhwng  tair  bran  ag  abwyd  yn  ei  pigau ;  so  that  his 
descendants  are  not  quite  correct  in  the  coat  they  bear. 

With  their  paternal  coat,  those  of  the  Bold's  of  Tre  'r  dd61,  and 
the  Wood's  of  Rhosmore,  the  fiimily  of  Bodorgau  ought  to  ari'ange 
that  of  Llowarch  ab  Bran,  for  his,  originally, 'was  their  dulcis  domus. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgot  that  this  tribe  has  been  honored  by  the  pro- 
duction of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym.  the  British  Ovid,  who,  though  thus 
descended,  was  born  in  South  Wales,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  mider  the  hospitable  roof  of  his  relation,  Ifor  Hael  (or  the 
the  generous)  Lord  of  Maesaleg,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  whose 
kindness  he  rewarded  in  a  manner  that  does  honor  to  his  heart,  by 
giving  the  amiable  Ifor  the  honorable  existence  that  will  never 
cease :  in  the  ode  in  which  he  solicits  summer  to  shower  her  choicest 
blessings  on  Glamorgan,  he  abruptly'  concludes  ■^^^th  the  following 
lines,  stiaick  with  a  gratefiil  recollection  of  Ms  departed  friend,  and 
which  are  so  beautiful,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  transcribe  them : 

' '  From  Aewy  lawns  I'll  pluck  the  rose, 
' '  With  every  fragrant  flower  that  blows  ; 
"The  earUest  promise  of  the  spring 
"  To  Ilbr's  honoured  grave  I'U  bring  : 

"  This  humble  rite  shall  oft  be  paid, 
"  To  deck  the  spot  where  he  is  laid, 
"To  shew  how  much  for  him  I  mourn, 
"  How  much  I  weep  o'er  Ifor's  urn." 

In  the  time  of  this  bard,  a  great  revolution  happened  in  British 
music :  the  twisted  horse-hair  strings  with  which  the  harp  and  crwth 
had,  till  then,  been  furnished,  were  discarded  for  the  foreign  and 
more  sonorous  catgut,  though  not  without  a  contention,  by  wliich  the 
world  of  harmony  was  divided  into  two  discordant  factions : — Da- 
fydd ap  Gwilym,  with  a  view  of  checking  innovation,  joined  the 
amateurs  of  ancient  music,  and  wrote  "Cowydd  y  delyn  ledr"  (Ode 
to  the  catgut  harp)  and  other  pieces;  but,  notwithstanding  his  influ- 
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Still  clouds  her  coniuierce  by  a  h'.gal  stain, 
And  coolly  trades  in  agony  and  pain. 


cnco,  and  that  of  liis  muse,  he  was  borne  down  by  an  invincible 
majority :  the  piano  of  Britain  was,  of  course,  lost  in  the  forte  of 
the  Levant,  and  tlu;  hners  of  Italian  novelty  carried  their  point. 

The  monody  on  this  bard  concludes  with  the  following  ujicommon 
tliought : 

"  Tristwch  wcitliian  bob  cantref ; 
"  Bellach,  naw  llawenach  Nef." 

On  earth,  wliat  is  there  loft  us  but  despair. 

For  Heaven,  now  happier  Heaven,  has  called  him  there. 

Tliis  district  has  likewise  been  honoured  by  the  residence  of  the 
Kcv.  H.  Kowhxnds  (though  not  descended  from  its  ancient  proprie- 
tiir,  but  from  Ryrid  Flaidd,  ancestor  of  the  Middleton's  of  Chirk, 
Gwaimynog,  Lloyd's  of  Ddwyfaen,  &c.)  the  worthy  and  able  inves- 
tigator of  the  antiquities  of  his  native  isle. 

The  antiquaiy  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  British  cop- 
per coins  of  Carron  (Carausius)  and  of  Alectus,  who  both  reigned 
in  the  third  century,  were  foiuid  in  tliis  neighbourhood  a  few  years 
ago,  in  fine  preservation. 

Pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  above  this  ferry  (Porthaethwy ) 
is  Gorphwysfii  (Resting-place)  erected  within  a  few  years  by  Lord 
Lucan :  this  house,  and  another  built  at  Conway  by  the  late  Mr. 
Holland  (Bodlondeb,  Content),  arc  instances  of  a  correct  taste  and 
exceptions  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  calling  places  in  Wales  by 
English  or  mixed  names. 

The  Lords  Penrhyn,  Gwydir,  Dinefor,  Powys,  Mostyn,  and 
Dinorben,  have  not  only  preserved  the  names  of  their  respective 
mansions,  but  have  chosen  to  be  ennobled  by  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  o\ir  native  gentry  have  discarded  primitive,  significative, 
and  descriptive  names,  to  which,  perhaps,  belongs  the  interesting 
tale  of  other  times,  and  adopted  others,  wholly  English,  some  of 
them  inapplicable  in  their  meaning,  and  others  the  very  reverse  of 
the  objects  they  are  meant  to  describe. 

Some  of  them  have  indeed  the  merit  of  preserving  the  original  in 
a  literal  translation,  as  Greenfield  (Maesglas),  Redhill  (Galltgoch), 
Crosswood  (Trawscoed),  Momit  Haiilc  (Cylll'ryn) ;  others  are  mere 
echoes,  as  Goldgrovc  (Gwylgre),  &c. ;  in  other  instances,  the  addi- 
tion of  English  to  British  words  has  produced  the  most  jarring  and 
incongruous  compounds,  as  Bathafarn  park,  Llewesog  lodge,  Alyn 
bank,  &c. 

In  Anglesey,  the  language  of  ancient  Rome  is  joined  to  that  of 
England  in  two  instances :  Fort  Caesar,  and  Mona  Lodge;  to  that 
of  Cambria  in  another,  Mount   Edern.      In  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  the 
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Sons  of  the  isles!  whose  navy  rules  the  world, 
And  shews  to  every  clime  your  flag  unfurl'd — 
Heirs  to  the  social  sweets  of  civil  life, 
O  shun  the  odious  mart — the  brutal  strife  : 
Unhappy  Afric !  let  these  days  redress. 
And  hordes,  that  curse,  shall  name  you  but  to  bless. 

We  now  ascend,  and  eastward  bend  our  view- 
Where  Rome's  imperial  eagle  never  fl.ew  ; 
The  Menai  leave — the  rocky  heights  explore — 
The  Briton's  last  resource* — his  mountains  hoar — 
Where  weepingf  Freedom  from  the  contest  fled. 
And  Cambria  saw  her  dearest  heroes  dead. 


liquid  sounds  of  Modern  Italy  are  compelled  to  coalesce  -with  the 
more  sonorous  consonants  of  ancient  Britain,  Bryn  Bella. 
"  Eu  hiaith  a  gadwant," 

Said  the  venerable  Talicsin,  in  the  sixth  centiuy ;  but  what  would 
the  sage  have  said  this  day,  seeing  from  his  abode  '"  Ar  lan(l)  Uyn 
Geirionydd,"  a  house  for  which  his  copious  British,  and  all  the  Cis- 
alpine langi-iages,  have  failed  to  furnish  even  a  syllable  of  its  name, 
Belmonte;  or  if  the  capital  of  Peru,  Lima,  (a  region  vuiknown  in 
the  geography  of  liis  day)  had  opened  on  liis  mind  from  the  wilds  of 
'Spytty. 

*  "  In  this  shire  (Caernarvon)  are  the  Snowdon  hills,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  the  strongest  comitry  Avithin  Britain." — Speed. 

This  last  fragment  of  the  British  dominion,  this  dernier  resort, 
the  five  baronies  in  Snowdon,  was  all  that  Llywelyn  ab  Grufifydd 
coiild  stipulate  for,  in  the  ruinous,  but  short-lived,  peace  of  1277. 

t  The  politic  Edward  well  knew,  though  Llywelyn  was  dead,  that 
the  country  was  unsubdued  while  the  recesses  of  Snowdon  were  \\n- 
explored;  here,  therefore,  it  was,  that  in  a  morass  (the  Thermopylse 
of  Cambria)  these  heroes  were  attacked  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who,  after  a  most  sanguinary  conflict,  by  a   superiority    in  num- 

(1)  "  Mj-fi  yw  Taliesin,  ar  Ian  Uyn  Geirionydd." 

I  am  Taliesin,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Geirionydd.— In  Llan  Rhych^vyii,  near 
Llanrwst. 
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Illustrioii!?  band  !  distinguisli'd*  Arfoji'sf  boast ! 
'Twas  yoiir's  to  lead,  in  Gwynedd's|  warlike  host. 
For  you  (wliile  wisdom  dwelt  upon  liis  tongue) 
Your  Taliesin's§  sweetest  lyre  was  strung* ; 
For  you, II  in  peaceful  shades,  and  tented  plains, 
Flow'd  from  his  haliow'd  lips  th'  approving  strains. 


bers  and  tactics,  prevailed  over  this  intrepid  baud,  struggling  for  the 
expiring  indopendcnce  of  their  country,  and,  who,  when  they  failed 
to  conquer,  chose  to  fall 

to  fall 

Heroic  shades,  on  you  I  eall, 
As  bending  o'er  the  soil,  I  weep 
Where  now  your  peaceful  spirits  sleep  ; 
Heavenly  slumbers  bless  the  brave. 
And  Cambria's  tears  bedew  the  grave  ; 
With  sweetest  flowers  she  decks  the  sod, 
And  gives  your  happier  souls  to  God. 

*  Breiniau  gwyr  Arfon,  i.  o.  privileges  granted  to  the  men  of  Ar- 
fon,  by  Rhun  ab  Maelgwyn  (founder  of  Caerhiln,  the  Roman  Cono- 
vium),  in  consideration  of  their  long  detention  from  their  families,  in 
the  wars  of  the  north. 

"  Yr  eil  j-n  blaen  Gwynedd  yn  lluyddu." 
The  second  to  have  the  lead  of  Gwjoiedd  in  warfare. 

t  Arfon ;  so  called,  because  situated  opposite  to  Mon,  or  Anglesey. 
Arfon,  literally  Supra  Monam,  from  the  particle  ar,  supra,  and  M6n 
Mono. 

X  North  Wales,  the  Vcnedotia  of  the  Romans. 

§  "  In  his  time  (Maelgwyn  Gwynedd)  was  the  famous  Clarke  and 
great  %viscman  Taliesin  ben  Bcirdh,  that  is  to  say,  the  chiefcst  of  the 
Beirdh,  or  wisemcn;  for  the  word  Bardh,  in  Caesar's  time,  signified 
(as  Lucan  bcareth  witness)  such  as  had  knowledge  of  things  to 
come." — Caradoc. 

II  "  Kygleu  wrth  wres  eu  llawneu 
"  Gan  rim  yn  mdher  bydyueu 
"  Gwyr  Arfon  rydyon  yn  rydihcu." — Taliesin. 

Behold !  amid  the  heated  blades. 
Where  Rhiin  the  dreadful  conflict  leads, 
Where,  red  with  blood,  Ln  fields  of  death, 
Arfon's  warriors  pant  for  breath. 
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Here  brave  Caradoc,*  the  recording  Muse, 
Thy  virtues,  conflicts,  and  thy  fall,  reviews, 
Thy  manly  eloquence,  thy  adverse  fate. 
The  act  that  made  a  Claudius  truly  great. 
Thine,  liberal  Roman  !  be  the  hero's  fame, 
And  Britain's  Muse  still  venerates  thy  name, 
Pours,  with  a  grateful  flow,  this  verse  to  thee, 
That  bade,  with  generous  voide,  thy  foe  be  free. 
Far  different,  Edward,  are  thy  hated  deeds — 
The  smilef  vindictive,  when  thy  rival:j:  bleeds, 
Even  now  the  Muse  can  hear  the  traitor's^  voice. 
Renew  the  shout,  and  alien  hosts  rejoice ; 


*  The  Silurian  and  Ordovicead  chief,  or,  as  Tacitus  says,  he  de- 
scribed himself,  "  pltirium  gentium  imperator,"  taken  and  carried 
prisoner  to  Rome  about  the  year  50,  after  having  bravely  defended 
his  countiy  against  the  Roman  power  for  nine  years ;  but  the  elo- 
quence and  dignified  deportment  of  Caradoc,  or  Caractacus  (vide 
Tacitus,  Ub.  13)  so  affected  the  congenial  Claudius,  that  he  was  libe- 
rated, and  permitted  to  return  with  his  family  to  Britain,  leaving 
his  father  Bran  as  hostage.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  recorded 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jestyn  ab  Gwrgant,  Prince  of  Glamorgan,  29tli 
in  descent  from  Caractacus  (tho'  not  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory), that  Bran,  thence  called  Bran  Fendigaid,  or  the  Blessed,  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  these  islands,  on  his  return  from  Rome ;  but 
the  Romish  clergy  thought  proper  to  suppress  tliis  truth  in  favor  of 
their  absurd,  but  productive  legend,  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  An 
allusion  to  this  event  is,  perhaps,  the  Holy  Lamb,  borne  as  a  crest 
by  the  Parry's  of  Perfeddgoed,  and  other  descendants  from  Jestyn. 

t  And  when  Llywelyn  was  slain,  Adam  de  Francton  knew  him 
very  well,  and,  cutting  oif  his  head,  sent  it  to  the  King  (then  at  the 
Abbey  of  Conway),  %vho  received  it  with  great  joy ! — Powell,  374. 

X  "  King  Edward  could  never  brook  Prince  Llywelyn  sithence 
the  time  that  he  was  driven  to  flight  by  him  at  their  meeting  in  the 
Marches  ;  on  the  other  side,  Llywelyn  liked  no  better  of  the  King 
than  the  King  did  of  him. — Ibid. 

^  In  the  monody  on  Llywelyn  ap  Gmffydd,  he  is  said  to  have 
fallen   (drwy  duyll  Madoc  Min  ag  eraill)   through  tlie  treachery  of 
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The  triumph*  ring  t,hrou<>li  Conway's  crowded  halls, 
While  struggling-  Cambria  with  Llywelyn  falls  ; 
For  thee,  th'  historic  pen  the  rolls  of  fame, 
Still  blazon  conquests,  and  perpetuate  shame  ; 
They  still  repeat  that  Pity  (heavenly  guest) 
Had  ne'er  been  cherished  in  thy  callous  breast, 
Ne'er  led  adown  thy  cheeks  the  feeling  tear 
For  suffering  nations,  or  the  captive's  fear; 
And  many  a  deedf  that  prompts  the  future  sigh. 
And  forms  the  gem  that  dignifies  the  eye. 


Madoc  Mill  and  others.  In  Lord  Macclesfield's  MSS.  this  Madoc 
is  said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Bangor  ;  if  so,  lie  must  have  been 
Richard,  upon  Avhose  abdication  Einion  succeeded,  in  1268,  and 
Madoc  Min  must  have  been  anamobywluchliewas  knowiiin  Wales 
only.  It  -was  he  that  excomnuuiicated  Dafyd  the  brother  of  Llyw- 
elyn ;  and  was  so  generally  hated,  that  he  quitted  his  diocese  and 
retired  to  Reading  or  Saint  Alban's,  in  one  of  which  convents  he 
ended  his  days. —  Willis  Bangor. 

*  In  a  MS.  poem  on  the  battle  of  Cymryd  (Cam  Rhyd)  near  Clon- 
■way,  written  by  an  ingenious  native,  is  the  following  allusions  to  the 
triumphs  of  this  conqueror: 

"  In  vain  ascends  the  loud  triumphant  stram, 
"  And  Fame  records  thy  victories  in  vain." 

t  Among  the  numerous  acts  of  rapacity  and  oppression  committed 
at  this  period  by  the  English  officers,  and  enumerated  in  several  un- 
availing petitions  to  the  King,  and  John  Peckham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbm-y,  arc  the  following,  emphatically  called  Greefs,  "suffered 
by  the  men  of  Strath  Alyn,  (the  district  in  which  Mold  lies)  at  the 
hands  of  Roger  Cliftord,  and  Roger  Schrocliill,  his  deputy:" 

"The  said  Roger  took  the  lands  of  the  men  of  the  country  as  for- 
feit, and  for  one  foot  of  a  stag  foimd  in  a  dog's  mouth,  three  men 
■were  spoiled  of  all  they  had." 

Item — "  Ithel  ab  Gwysty  was  condemned  in  a  great  sum,  for  the 
fact  of  his  father,  done  forty  years  before." 

Item— "Wo  were  given  to  Maister  Maurice  de  Cruny,  and  were 
sold  to  Roger  Clifford,  which  was  never  known  in  our  parents' 
time." — Car. 

And  such  was  the  tyranny  of  the  times,  that  Einion,  the  higlily 
favoiu-ed  Einion,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
petitioning  Edward  for  redress. —  Willis  Bangor. 
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The  Muse  preserves,  in  tints  for  ever  new, 
To  guide  the  pencil,  and  the  stage  bedew. 

Thus  fell,  divided  from  his  country's  bands. 
The  princely  victim  of  ignoble  hands  ; 
Thus  fell  the  heir*  of  Britain's  isles  and  crown  ; 
Yet  Heaven  had  smiles  reserv'd  beyond  its  frown. f 


*  These  princes  still  foudly  retained  tlie  merely  nominal,  though 
original  and  hereditary  distinction  of  "Brenliin  Brydain  oil,"  Kings 
of  all  Britain;  and  we  have  similar  instances  in  our  day — King  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland. 

t  "  I  confess  (says  Vaughan  of  Heng^vrt)  we  have  reason  to  bless 
God  for  his  mercy  to  us,  in  our  happy  establishment  under  one 
Monarch ;  we  may  w^ell  say  we  were  conquered  to  oiu'  gain,  and  un- 
done to  our  advantage." 

Llywelyn,  with  a  generous  confidence  that  proved  fatal  to  liim, 
had  agi'eed  to  meet  some  English  lords  in  a  wood  near  Buellt,  in 
Radnorshire:  he  accordinglj'  met  them,  attended  only  by  his  esqiiire; 
but,  on  returning  to  his  army,  which  was  encamped  on  the  neighbour- 
ing hill,  was  surprised  and  slain. 

This  event,  however  productive  of  temporary  calamity,  and  hu- 
miliating to  national  pride  and  aboriginal  uidependence,  was  eventu- 
ally the  source  of  much  happiness,  by  the  gradual  incorporation  of 
the  two  countries,  and  the  final  extinction  of  that  deadly  hate,  that 
must  of  necessity  exist  between  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor, 
and  that  alternately  desolated,  not  only  the  confuies,  but  also  the  very 
heart  of  both  countries,  for  the  bards  have  not  omitted  to  describe, 
in  the  language  of  exultation,  the  exploits  of  Hedd  Mol'wynog  (a 
founder  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes)  at  the  winning  and  spoiling  of 
the  countiy,  even  unto  Coventry. — P.  G.  MSS. 

Hedd  Mohvynog  was  steward  to  Dafydd  ab  Owen  Gwj'nedd, 
Prince  of  North  Wales;  he  usually  resided  at  Henllys,  in  Llanfair 
Talhaearu,  which,  with  Dyff"ryn  Elwy  and  Nant  Aled,  were  liis 
lordship  and  property.  These  were  afterwards  divided  among  his 
three  sons,  from  wliom  the  ancient  resident  proprietors  are  in  general 
descended  ;  distinguished  branches  of  this  stock  are,  the  Lloyd's  of 
Ilafod  unnos  and  Llwyn  y  maen,  and  from  the  same  origin  was  lolo 
Goch,  lolo  achrwm  o  Lcchryd.  This  Bard  possessed,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  mens  sana,  though  in  corpore  curvo.  It  was  his  muse  that 
put  his  country  in  motion,  in  its  last  efl'ort,  under  his  patron  Glyn- 
dwr. 
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Sons  of  the  world !  to  every  realm  that  range, 
Pursuing  still  the  pleasing  purpose — change, 
To  Roman — Attic — climes  no  longer  roam, 
Here  Britain  boasts  an  Ida  of  her  own  ; 
And  though  stern  winter  in  her  cap*  of  snow, 
Here  lingers,  and  forbids  the  streams  to  flow — 
Forbids  the  grove  to  spread  perennial  shades. 
Yet  here  the  Muses  have  their  favorite  Meads  tf 


"  Un  pen,  ar  Gyraru  wen  wedd, 
"  Ac  un  enaid  gan  Wynedd." 

One  head  let  hoary  Cambria  lead, 
One  soul  let  Gwynedd's  sons  pervade. 

Wc  are  also  indebted  to  tliis  tribe  for  the  delightful  strains  of  Tu- 
dur  Aled  (who  lived  in  1490)  and  of  whom  it  was  said, — 

"  Canai  a'i  fin  ddocthineb, 
"  Yn  well  nag  y  canai  neb." 

On  Tudur's  lips  the  strain  instructive  hung, 
And  sweeter  lluwed  from  his  than  any  tongue. 

This  tribe,  and  that  of  Nefydd  Hardd,  of  Nant  Conway,  contend 
(and  it  is  worth  contending)  tor  the  hondur  of  having  produced  that 
exemplary  prelate,  William  Morgan,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph  :  it  is 
to  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  Dr.  Morgan,  that  his  coimtry  is  indebted 
for  a  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  though  the  genealogical  dispute 
may  not  easily  be  settled,  the  honour  of  liis  birth  pertains  to  the 
house  of  E^vybrnant,  in  the  parish  of  Penmaclmo,  and  comity  of 
Caernarvon.  The  descendants  of  Hedd  Molwynog  are  distinguished 
by  a  hart  trippant  argent,  attired  or,  in  a  field  sable. 

*  "  Trwy'r  haf-ddydd,  tywydd  tes, 
"  Yn  ben-noeth,  byddi  bamies; 
"  A  pliob  gauaf,  ocraf  fydd, 
"Tan  awyr,  cei  hot  newydd." — M.  ab  Risiert  i  Eryri. 

When  summer's  tepid  breezes  fan  the  air, 
Thy  proud  exalted  summits  then  are  bare ; 
On  icy  lields,  when  gelid  winter  frowns, 
Tliey  then  display  anew  their  suow"y  crowiis. 

t  D61  Awen;  Dol(Mead)  and  Awen  {furor  poeticus)  the  Meads 
of  the  Muses. 

' '  DwjTi  o'r  Nen 

"  Ddechreuad  achau 'r  Awen." 

Edm.  Pryx. 
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Even  now  the  Nine  along  their  verdure  stray, 
Or,  laving  in  the  lucid  waters,  play  ; 
While  Ogwen*  clasps  the  heavenly  Nymphs  he  loves, 
And  slowly  from  their  mossy  margin  moves. 

Here,  too,  the  Bards,  when  merit  claim'd  the  meed, 
(The  strain  that  gave  to  other  days  the  deed) 


We  derive  from  Heaven 

The  primeval  inspiration  of  bardisra. 

A  tenement  so  called,  situated  near  the  entrance  into  Nant  Fran- 
con  ;  its  meads,  through  wliich  the  river  Ogwen  meanders  and  lingers, 
seem  clothed  with  a  verdure  uncommonly  inviting,  the  eflect,  per- 
haps, of  a  contrast  with  the  awful  sterility  that  towers  above  them. 

We  owe  to  this  worthy  man  (Ednumd  Pi'ys,  Archdeacon  of 
Meirionydd  in  1660)  the  version  of  the  Psalms,  now  in  use,  into 
Welsh. 

*  A  river,  whose  source  is  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  wliich, 
after  a  course  of  twelve  miles  within  the  same  property  (that  of  Pen- 
rhyn)  empties  itself  into  the  Menai,  near  the  ruins  of  Capel  Ogwen. 

The  valuable  fisheries  in  this  neighbourhood  were,  probably,  the  in- 
ducement to  build  a  chapel  on  this  spot,  the  Monks,  in  general,  being 
too  deeply  read  in  the  system  of  Epicm-us,  to  suffer  the  superior 
flavour  of  the  trout  and  salmon  in  the  Ogwen,  to  escape  their  atten- 
tion. 

Within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  it  was  customary  for 
the  ministers  of  parishes  near  the  sea  shore,  to  attend  and  read  pray- 
ers when  the  nets  were  laid  out,  and  to  receive,  at  the  drawing  up, 
a  part  of  the  produce.  The  late  apostolic  Dr.  Wilson,  Bishop  of 
Man,  composed  a  formulary  for  this  purpose. 

It  appears  from  several  poems  of  the  14th  and  I5th  centuries,  that 
the  principal  persons  in  the  isle,  and  on  tliis  side  of  Caernarvonsliire, 
were  interred  in  the  monastery  of  Llanfaes;  and  Gutto'r  Glyn,  in 
an  ode  addressed  to  William  Grufl'ydd,  of  Penrhyn,  about  1450, 
says, 

"  Ni  welid  yn  nhai  William, 

"  Na  Llanfaes,  wi'aig  well  na  lion  !" 

Llanfaes,  nor  William's  dome,  before 
Contained  a  dame  like  her  whom  we  deplore. 

And  there  is  still  a  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  were  deposited  in  this  chapel  till  weather  and  (ides 
permitted  to  convey  them  across  tlie  Menai  for  interment. 

r 
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Invok'd  the  Hill,*  the  verse  inspiring  spring, 
And  quitted  earth  on  Rapture's  rising  wing ; 

*  SiiowcUm,  liko  tln^  Parnassus  of  the  Grecians,  was  an  object  of 
invocation  and  adoration  to  the  Hritonsinthe  earliest  ages;  like  that, 
too,  it  is  bifurcated — lias  its  Nissa  and  its  Cirrha.  As  an  instance 
of  tliis,  I  shall  subjoin  the  first  of  a  series  of  Triambics  (Englyn 
Mihvr)  each  of  which  c(jn(dudes  with  a  moral  precept,  from  among 
the  Epicedia  or  Druidical  Englynion,  collected  by  Llowarch  Hen,  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  verse  by  which  the  Dru- 
ids and  Bards  inculcated  and  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  their  au- 
ditors tlicir  oral  ethics — 


Eirv  Mynydd,  caled  grawn, 

Dail  ar  f^ydiwyn,  Llynwyn  Uawn, 

Nac  vmdilirieu  i  ostrawn." 


Hill  of  Snows — the  harvests  grow, 
The  leaves  descend,  the  lakes  o'erllow, 
Put  not  thy  trust  in  him  thou  does  not  know. 

Caesar  says,  that  in  his  time  the  Druids  were  the  philosophers  of 
Britain,  and  that  their  disciples  were  initiated  into  their  mysteries  by 
certain  verses  or  pennillion,  which  tlieygotby  heart,  and  which  were 
occasionally  sung  by  the  Bards,  to  the  crwth  and  harp. — Strabo  and 
Pliny  mention  tliis,  and  A.  Marcellinus  says,  "  Cimi  dulcihus  lyrce 
modulis  cantarant." — Lib.  15. 

During  the  ages  of  tumult  that  followed  the  extinction  of  the 
Druids,  a  considerable  alteration  took  place  in  our  poetry ;  the  Muse 
was,  for  a  long  period,  exclusively  occupied  by  scenes  of  desolation 
and  slaughter,  and  courage  and  hospitality  were  the  only  virtues  that 
claimed  and  had  the  "meed  of  song." — As  the  limits  of  the  Pennill, 
or  Sonnet,  were  too  confined  for  subjects  of  this  nature,  the  Awdl, 
or  Ode,  was  introduced,  for  the  pvu-posc  of  concatenating  separate 
conflicts,  the  events  of  a  campaign,  or  the  exploits  of  an  inroad. 

The  subjugation  of  the  coiuitry,  and  its  consequent  pacification, 
brought  about  another  material  change,  and  the  last  in  tlie  British 
poetry :  the  hella,  horrida  bella,  were  gradually  discarded  for  tlie 
events  of  humble  and  pastoral  life — the  strains  of  peace,  love,  and 
conviviality,  the  Pennillion  (those  genuine  remains  of  Druidism) 
were  resumed;  and,  being  native  effusions,  the  spontaneous  produ<'e 
of  cinnimstance  and  the  moment,  they  will,  probably  be  preserved 
(as  has  lutherto  been  the  case)  without  the  aid  of  writing,  as  long  as 
the  language  exists,  in  wluch  they  are  so  peculiar  and  so  prominent 
a  feature. — My  subject  points  out  one  of  them,  which  I  shall  insert — 

"  Tra  Ijo  Mon  a  Mor  o'i  deutu, 
' '  Tra  bo  ddwr  yn  afon  Gonwy, 
"  Tra  bo  Farl  dan  gvaig  y  dibyn, 
"  Cadwaf  galou  bur  i  rywun." 
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Even  now,  unknown  to  cultivating  care, 
Some  genial  plant  may  feel  this  chilling  air. 
May  bud,  unseen,  the  village  oak  beneath, 
Or  bloom,  unheeded,  on  the  barren  heath  : 
And  though  its  tints  Depression's  mists  may  shroud, 
Some  beam  may  yet  pervade  th'  incumbent  cloud. 
Some  friendly  hand  its  glowing  dies  may  spread. 
And  shew  its  bloom  on  Flora's  gayest  bed. 

Sons  of  the  World,  from  busy  towns  and  care. 
Here  greet  Hygeia*  in  untainted  air, 
Catch  from  her  smiles  the  vivifying  flame. 
And  grateful  boast  a  renovated  frame. 
Here  naturef  prides  in  charms  to  gou  unknown. 
Forms  the  rare  plant,+  and  rears  the  eagles'  throne, 
Where  Ocean,  Man,§  and  Mona — boundless  themes! 
Can  realise  ev'n  Fancy's  wildest  dreams. 


While  round  old  Mona  roU  the  Weaves, 
WhOe  Arfon's  base  the  Conway  laves ; 
While  Marl{l)  remains  beneath  yon  steep. 
My  constant  heart  for  one,  I'll  keep. 

*  And  meet  the  bracing  gale  that  brings  thee — Health. 

t  The  public  will,  probably,  in  a  short  time,  be  gratified  with 
much  information  respecting  the  interior  of  this  hitherto  little-know'n 
Alpine  tract,  by  an  ingenious  and  intelUgcnt  resident. 

X  This  is  a  region  of  novelty  and  peculiar  gi-atification  to  the 
botanist :  he  will  here  find  most  of  the  plants  indigenous  in  the 
higher  regions,  and  which  Linnaeus  classes  under  the  word  cetherese, 
while  the  myrica  gale,  or  wild  myrtle,  frequently  perfumes,  with  its 
agreeable  odours,  the  scene  of  his  researches. 

§  The  Isles  of  Man  and  Anglesey,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  (in  clear 
weather)  the  coasts  of  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  Ireland,  are  distinctly  seen  from  these  exalted  summits. 

(1 )  A  mansion-house  in  CreuddjTi. 
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Here,  rivers  rushing  from  the  upland  hike, 
With  distant  roar  on  rural  stillness  break  ; 
Now  slow,  serene,  the  placid  currents  creep, 
Now  roll,  terrific,  from  the  threat'ning  steep ; 
While  rills,  uunumber'd,  fill  the  fluid  train, 
And  proudly  roll  with  Ogwen  to  the  main. 

Here,  Cambria  still  can  trace  the  friendly  Tower,* 
One  watchful  guardian  in  her  dangerous  hour, 
To  check  the  inroad — to  avert  the  blow — 
And  shield  her  Mona  from  the  faithless  foe  ! 

When  Autumn  fills  with  waving  gold  the  field. 
And  Mona's  busy  sons  the  sickle  wield, 
They  fix  the  pensive  look,  and  cautious  pry 
Where  FRANCON'sf  varying  aspect  leads  the  eye, 


*  The  ridge  of  Snowdonia  is  a  natural  rampirc,  running  in  rather 
a  bent  line  from  sea  to  sea,  with  two  rivers  for  a  moat  at  the  back 
of  it,  which  fall  into  the  sea,  one  at  Traeth  Mawr,  the  other  at  Con- 
way, as  if  Nature  had  designed  Anglesey  for  the  seat  of  sovereignty, 
and  Art  had  likewise  lent  her  aid  in  securing  the  passes  or  avenues 
leading  through  them,  as  DegauAvy  on  the  Conwy,  Caerhiin  on  the 
pass  of  Bwlch  y  ddau-faen,  and  a  fort  at  Aber ;  Dolyddelcn  castle, 
and  this  watch  tower  in  Nant  Francon;  Dolbadarn  castle  in  N ant 
Peris,  and  Cedom  in  Nant  Tall  y  llyn ;  and  on  the  broad  pass  of 
Traeth  Mawr,  the  castles  of  Harlech  and  Criccieth,  a  tower  at 
Cesail  Gyfarch,  and  a  fort  at  Dolbenmaen. — Rowland's  Mona. 

t  Nant  Francon,  or,  as  conjecture  says,  Nant  yr  Afanc  (the 
Dale  of  Beavers),  is  the  valley  wherein  is  situated  Lord  Penrhyn's 
celebrated  slate  quarry.  The  mountains  towards  the  upper  part  of 
it  approach  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  strongly  attract  the 
clouds,  which,  discharging  their  liquid  burden  around  the  summits, 
frequently  deluge,  with  torrents  of  rain,  the  plains  below;  and  so 
sure  a  prognostic  of  approaclung  wet  weather  in  Anglesey  is  deemed 
rain  in  Nant  Francon,  that  the  islanders  humourously  call  it  the 
Devil's  Kitchen. 
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And  from  the  boding  frown  or  feature  gay, 
The  valued  hours  employ — direct  the  day. 

Thus,  when  at  eve  the  piscatory  train 
Survey,  with  longing  eye,  the  teeming  main — 
As  leads  the  floating  bird,*  the  porpoise  rolls. 
They  view  the  surface-animating  shoals  ; 
And  man,  the  finny  foe,  with  cormorant  wish, 
Insatiate  grasps,  in  thought,  the  ocean's  fish  ; 
Anticipates  the  morn  with  anxious  care, 
And  spreads  along  the  shore  the  meshy  snare. 

And  here  the  ROCKf  displays  its  azure  hue, 
And  feeds,  with  massy  sides,  the  mining  crewe, 


*  The  herring  gull,  fuscus,  (gwylan  gefn-ddu),  the  uever-failiiig 
harbinger  of  a  shoal  of  herrings  or  mackarel ;  and  an  object  of  par- 
ticular regard  and  veneration  with  the  fishermen. 

Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  invoking  the  wliite  gull  (canus)  as  his  mes- 
senger to  his  beloved  Morfydd,  poetically  calls  her  the  sea  lily — 
"  Law-law  a  mi,  lili  mor." 

t    Slate  qnarry ;    the  centre  of  tliis  improved  and  improving 
neighbourhood. 

Witl±i  a  short  distance  of  the  quarry  is  that  neat  pavillion,  that 
Eden  of  the  moimtains,  Og%vcn  Bank ;  the  plantations  that  screen 
it,  and  the  flowers  that  adorn  it,  are  surprising  and  exemplary 
proofs  of  the  power  of  cultivation,  however  forbidding  the  face  of 
Nature : — it  is  an  acre  of  Tempo,  among  the  rocks  of  Norway ! 

The  curious  and  contemplative  observer  of  the  sublimities  of 
Nature  will  be  happy  to  hear,  that  Lord  Penrhyn  has  rendered 
accessible,  even  to  carriages,  the  very  centre  of  Ei^ri,  by  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  road  through  the  romantic  vale  of  Nant  Francon  to 
Capel  Curig,  where  his  lordsliip  has  built  a  neat  and  convenient  inn, 
delightfully  situated.  From  this  spot  the  recesses  of  Snowdonia 
may  be  traversed  at  leisure,  and  with  the  satisfaction  of  having 
within  reach  (what  had  long  been  wished  for)  the  noon-day  repast 
and  the  evening  retirement. — Vide  Ap. 
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While  Penrliyn  cherishes  the  busy  hive, 
And  bids  the  dormant  region*  be  alive ; 
Decks,  with  new  Emporium,t  Menai's  shores, 
While  all  the  winds  of  Heaven  disperse  its  stores. 

To  spread  a  wider  harvest  o'er  the  plain, 
And  rear  the  hardy  oak  that  rules  the  main  ; 
To  hail  from  every  clime,  the  freighted  gale. 
And,  with  a  richer  verdure,  clothe  the  vale; 
To  ope  the  mountain's  womb,  the  vein  to  trace ; 
And  crowd  its  surface  wuth  the  fleecy  race  ; 
To  give  the  shuttle's  speed  an  added  wing, 
And  bid  a  realm  with  grateful  voices  ring : 
These  are  the  Arts  that  form  the  Patriot's  plan. 
The  godlike  arts  that  dignify  the  Man — 
There  are  the  truly  Great,;]:  who  nobly  bend 
Their  blissful  efforts  to  the  happiest  end, 

*  The  insulated  and  novel  neatness  of  Llandegai,  contrasted  with 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  is  astonishing;  renovated  Penrliyn,  the 
plantations,  improved  roads,  new  farm-houses  and  cottages,  and  the 
animation  which  pervades  it  from  the  port  and  the  quarry,  produce 
a  tout  ensemble  that  seems  enchantment — the  creation  of  a  few  years, 
and  of  one  public-spirited  individual. 

f  Aber  Cegin  (Port  Pcnrhyn),  an  inlet,  formed  by  the  egress  of 
the  Cegin  into  the  Menai,  and  converted  by  Lord  Penrliyn  mto  a 
commodious  harbour,  capable  of  admitting  and  securing  vessels  of 
three  hundred  tons  bvirthen.  It  is  said  that  his  lordship  has  it  in 
contemplation  to  cut  a  canal  from  the  slate  quarry  to  this  port,  with 
the  laudable  view  of  transferring  to  the  use  of  man  the  produce  of  a 
fertile  and  cultivated  district,  now  principally  and  necessarily  con- 
sumed by  horses. 

%  The  supporters  of  works  of  public  utility  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom — proprietors  of  the  Amlwch  and  other  mines,  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  Penrhyn,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Messrs. 
Wilkinson  of  Brymbo,  Reynolds  of  Kctley,  Wedg^vood'sof  Efruria, 
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Who,  Heaven-directed,  use — exert  their  powers, 
And  give  to  Britain's  weal  Life's  transient  hours. 
For  these,  O  Fame!  thy  trump  with  fervor  fill. 
And  let  the  lasting  tones  be  sweet  and  shrill. 

Abode  of  native  chiefs,  of  Bards  the  theme. 
Here  Princely  Penrhyn*  soars  above  the  stream. 


Arkwright  of  Manchester,  &c. — men,  whose  nattiral  powers,  exer- 
tions, and  avocations,  ages  to  come — a  world  of  improved  intellect, 
will  contemplate  with  a  grateful  satisfaction, — men,  who,  in  their 
extensive  usefulness,  may  tnily  be  ranked  among  the  saviours  of 
nations  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind ;  and  who,  though  most  of 
them  cliildless,  are,  in  their  spirit  of  enterprise,  givmg  the  daily 
bread  to  the  thousands  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time  creating  the 
inexhaustible  sources  which  will  employ  and  support  the  unborn 
millions  of  posterity ! 

*  Penrhyn  was  the  residence  of  Roderic  Molwyuog,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in 720,  and  ofseveralsucceedingprinces,  till  1230,  when  Llyw- 
clyn  the  Great  dignified  larddur  ab  Trahaearn(l)  with  the  office  of 
Great  Forester  of  Snowdon ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  libe- 
rality of  a  Prince,  bestowed  upon  liim  the  whole  hmidred  of  Llech- 
wedd  ucha'. 

Eva,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gruffydd,  fourth  in  descent  from  lar- 
ddur, afterwards  conveyed  this  property  into  the  family  of  the  cele- 
brated Ednyfed  Fychan,  by  her  marriage  with  Giuffydd  ab  Heylin, 
ab  SirTudur,  ab  Eldnyfed  Fychan;  and  a  bard  of  1450,  speaking  of 
the  then  resident,  adds, 

"  Un  llin  a'  i  Frenhm  fu'r  ach." 
His  descent  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  sovereign. 

And  Rhys  Goch  o  Eryri,  alluding  to  the  house  of  Penrhyn,  then 
recently  rebuilt,  says, 

' '  Delcr 

■  i'r  neuadd  deg, 


*'  Yno,  yr  uchel  welir 

' '  Nifer  doeth,  a  Nef  ar  dir. ' ' 

(1)  The  Lloyd's,  of  Cefn  Meriadog,  are  among  the  few  of  the  descendants  of 
larddur,  who  bear  his  paternal  coat  from  Cynedda  weledig,  or  the  Illustrious  ; 
sable,  three  roses  argent,  seeded  proper  ;  most  of  them  bearing  his  honorary 
addition,  as  Great  Forester  of  Snowdon,  gules,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three 
bucks'  heads,  caboehcd  argent. 
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And  Phoonix  like  in  rising  s})lendoui'  drest, 
Towers  o'er  its  wide  domain  with  regal  crest. 


Come- 


■  to  the  lair  hall, 


Where  the  exalted  and  the  wise  collected, 
Form  a  heaven  upon  earth. 

So  attentive^  at  this  time  (Hen.  VI.)  was  tlie  court  of  England  to 
tlie  conduct  of  the  Cambrian  chieftains,  and  so  irritating  its  politics, 
that  William  Grufiydd,  of  this  place,  was  honoured  with  the  office 
of  Chamberlain  of  North  Wales,  and  made  a  denizen  of  England, 
on  condition  of  not  marrying  one  of  his  counti-y women;  and  he  was 
accordingly  united  to  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard 
Dalton,  of  Apthornc,  in  Northamptonshire. 

It  appears  from  a  poem  by  Lewis  M6n,  that  Sir  William  Gruifydd, 
cotemporary  with  Henry  VIII.  attended  that  prince  to  the  siege  of 
Boulogne,  in  France,  and  possessing  a  very  large  property,  lived  in 
a  style  of  magnificent  hospitality ;  it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  pre-eminent  splendour  of  this  house  was  a  favourite  theme  of  the 
Cambrian  muse — 

"  Nid  ty,  nid  neuadd,  ond  hon." 
No  house,  no  hall,  but  this. 

We  ought  to  be  obliged  (says  Rowlands,  in  his  Mona  Antiqua,) 
to  the  generous  care  and  industry  of  that  very  worthy  and  justly 
celebrated  person.  Sir  William  Gruffydd,  of  Penrhyn,  Knight  and 
Chamberlain  of  North  Wales :  we  owe  to  him  the  preservation  of 
our  valuable  and  useful  records  then  just  perishing,  which  he  caused 
to  be  fairly  written  in  two  large  parchment  books,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Extent  of  North  Wales,  is  now  in  the  Chamberlain's 
office,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Auditor,  in  London. 

Piers  Grufi"ydd,  grand  nephew  to  Sir  William,  sailed  from  Beau- 
maris, in  April,  1588,  in  his  own  ship,  properly  fitted  out  for  war, 
and,  joining  Sir  Francis  Drake,  divided  with  other  patriots  and 
heroes  the  glory  of  defeating  the  armada  of  Spain  ;  but  dying  with- 
out male  issue,  the  line  of  Gruffydd  of  Penrhyn  became  extinct,  but 
that  of  Cochwillan,  from  the  same  origin,  flourished  in  several 
branches  in  the  county. — From  that  resident  at  Conway,  was  Dr. 
John  Williams,  Lord  Keeper  and  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  in  1620, 
again  united  the  estates  of  Penrhyn  and  Cochwillan ;  of  this  line 
also  was  William  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Robin,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse  of  his  own  retinue,  had  his 
share  in  the  honour  of  placing  his  relation,  Hcni^  VII.  on  the  tlironc 
of  England. 

The  Archbishop  dying  in  1649  without  issue,  left  his  large  property 
to  his  nephew,  Gniffydd  Williams,  created  a  baronet  in  1661.  Sir 
Gruffydd  was  father  of  19  children,  bctAveen  six  of  whom  (.sons)  he 
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Here,  Cambria  opes  her  tome  of  other  days. 
And  with  maternal  pride,  the  page  displays — 


divided  by  will,  in  1G63,  a  prodigious  estate,(l)  nearly  a  third  of 
the  county  of  Caernanon.  On  the  decease  of  his  eldest  son,  Sir 
Robert  Williams,  Bart.  Ponrhyn  and  Cochwillan,  with  their  depen- 
dencies, became  the  property  of  his  three  daughters  and  co-heiresses; 
Frances  married  Lord  Edward  Russel,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford; 
Anne,  Thomas  Warburton,  of  Winnington,  in  the  comity  of  Chester, 
Esq.;  and  Gwen,  Sir  Walter  Yongc,  of  Escot,  in  Devonsliire,  Bart. 
Lady  Edward  Russel,  dying  ^vithout  issue,  liis  Lordship  liberally 
resigned  his  portion  of  the  estate,  in  favour  of  the  surviving  sisters  ; 
by  a  peculiar  good  fortmie,  tMs  compact  property  is  again  united  in 
the  persons  of  its  noble  possessors  ;  Jolm  Pennant,  Esq.  (2)  (father 
of  Lord  Penrhyn)  having  purchased  of  the  Yonge  family  their 
moiety ;  and  Lady  Penrhyn  enjoying  the  other  in  her  own  right,  as 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  General  Warbm'ton. 

Here  is  still  preserved  an  elegant,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  specimen 
of  the  Hirlas,  or  ancient  drinking  horn — 

Fill  with  mead  the  Hirlas  high, 

Nor  let  a  soul  tliis  day  be  dry  ; 

The  hall  resounds — the  triumph  rings — 

And  every  bard  the  conflict  sings. 

Ednyfed's  trophied  shield  displays 

Themes  of  glory — themes  of  praise — 

A  lion,  in  the  tented  field — 

A  lamb,  when  vanquished  heroes  yield. 

Ednyfed  !  bravest  of  the  brave ! 

His  name  shall  Uve  beyond  the  grave  l—Vide  note,  page  18. 

During  the  late  improvements,  the  chapel  (like  that  of  our  Lady 
of  Loretto)  exchanged  its  former  situation  in  the  court  of  castellated 
Penrhyn,  for  a  grove  at  a  few  yards  distance ;  and  though  under  the 
guidance  of  mortal  agency  only,  its  flight  has  been  directed  by  judg- 
ment, and  it  has  rested  scientifically. 

At  a  short  distance  south  from  Penrhyn  is  Llandegai,  whose  patron 
(Tegai)  was  brother  to  Llechid,  patroness  of  the  adjoining  parish. 
,  — The  church  is  a  neat  cross  structure,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the 
central  angles,  and  pleasantly  situated  upon  an  eminence  above  the 
Ogwen ;  from  here  the  mass  of  moimtains  appears  with  a  curvature, 
and  sloping  to  the  shore,  in  the  milder  features  of  fertility,  terminate 
abruptly  in  the  promontory  of  Llandudno. 

(1)  Faenol,  Pen  'r  allt,  Penrhyn,  Cochwillan,  Weeg,  Tymawr,  m  Conway, 
Marl,  Arianws,  Maes  y  castell,  &c.  with  their  appendages,  property  extend- 
ing from  the  confines  of  Caernarvon  to  Conway,  and  including  a  great  part  of 
Creuddyn  and  Llechwedd  isa'. 

(2)  Descended  from  Tudor  Trefor,  Earl  of  March  and  Hereford,  founder  of 
the  tribe  of  March,  ancestor  of  the  Viscounts  Hampden  and  Dungannon,  Sir 
Thomas  Mostyn,  Bart.  &c. 

G 
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Dwells  Oil  the  glorious  list,  and  loves  to  trace 
From  Britain's  genuine*  Kings — lier  noblest  race. 

Now  Nature  soft'ning.  from  the  Carneddt  bends, 
And  gently  to  the  humbler  dale  descends, 


Within  the  chm-ch  is  a  mural  monument  to  the  memory  of  Arch- 
bishox>  Williams,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  his  monody  hy  Gruffydd 
Phylip  concludes  with  the  well  known  (expression  of  Sliakespcare, 
though  it  is  not  in  the  least  probable  that  Gruffydd  had  ever  seen  a 
line  written  by  the  bard  of  Avon — 

"  Fyth  weled  ei  fath  eilwaith." 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  agam. 

The  following  lines  are  an  extract  from  a  neat  little  poem,  written 
on  seeing  his  monument,  and  preserved  in  vol,  G  of  Dodslcy's  Mis- 
cellany : 

"  Cambria,  for  him,  with  moans  her  region  fills, 
"  She  wept  his  downfall  from  a  thousand  hills  : 
"  Tender — embraced  her  prelate,  though  undone, 
"  Stretched  out  the  mother  rocks  to  hide  her  son  : 
"  Searched,  while  alive,  each  vale  for  his  repast, 
"  And,  when  he  died,  received  him  in  her  breast. 
' '  Envied  ambition !  what  are  all  thy  schemes 
"  But  waking  misery,  or  pleasing  di-eams." 

*A11  hail!  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia's  issue,  hail!"^ — Gray. 

t  Cornedd  Llywelyn.  Upon  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  this 
rival  of  Snowdon,  (for  there  is  but  16  yards  difference  in  their  alti- 
tude) it  is  supposed  that  Llywelyn  ab  lorwerth  was  encamped,  at 
that  desperate  crisis  when  King  Jolm,  with  a  great  army,  was  in  the 
plains  below,  and  Bangor  blazing,  and  from  whence  he  sent  his 
princess  (Joan)  to  her  father,  to  make  a  peace. —  Vide  Note  p.  10. 

Rhys  Goch,  o  Eryri,  addressing  this  hill  about  1420,  says — 
"  Yna  gorwedd  Rhittaga^vr." 
There  rests  the  giant  Rhitta. 

Khitta,  according  to  the  Bardic  mythology,  was  the  terror  of  the 
petty  tyrants  of  his  time,  and  is  said  to  have  ordered  a  robe  to  be 
made  of  the  beards  of  several  of  them  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle. 

Rhys  Goch,  though  said  to  be  pensioned  by  the  English  coui-t,  was 
secretly  a  favourer  of  his  contemporary  chieftain,  Glyndvvr,  and  with 
that  view  occasionally  delivered  himself,  like  the  Python  of  old,  in 
the  language  of  ambiguity  and  equivoque. 

The  imcommon  Snowdonia,  so  denominated  like  the  Armenian 
Niphates,  and  the  Tartarian  Imaus,  from  its  snowy  summits,  consists 
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Alternate  spreads  the  saline  sheet  or  sands, 
And  cheeks  the  waves  with  Aber's*    lengthen'd 
strands  ; 


of  such  a  variety  of  mineral  substances,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
give  them  a  distinctive  character,  as  they  begin  so  high  as  the  Cal- 
careous and  descend  so  low  in  the  system  as  the  softest  argile.  The 
prevailing  strata,  however,  whereof  the  liighest  summits  from  the 
Conway  to  Snowdon  are  composed,  consist  of  Petro  Silex,  Grey 
Granite,  Slate,  Shattery,  Schistus,  intermixed  with  rich  veins  of 
metallic  substances  and  Quartzspar;  of  the  latter,  Llanberis  mine 
produces  a  remarkable  kind,  being  of  a  bright  ruby.  The  intelligent 
mineralogist  will,  of  course,  be  highly  delighted  by  liis  ramble  over 
these  romantic  hills,  but,  however  imperative  their  claims  may  be 
upon  him,  it  is  hoped  he  will  not  overlook  those  of  the  less  aspiring, 
but  not  less  deserving,  Anglesey.  The  amazing  diversity  of  sub- 
stances which  that  British  wonder  and  king  of  mines  (Pai-ys  Moim- 
tain)  produces,  will  highly  gratify  his  mind :  but  let  not  liis  thirst 
for  knowledge  be  therewith  satiated,  as  every  mile  he  travels  along 
the  coast  or  through  the  interior  of  this  extraordinary  island,  will 
amply  reward  his  labour,  by  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  specimens. 


*  In  this  village,  about  equi-distant  from  Bangor  and  Conway,  and 
nearly  so  from  the  royal  houses  of  Aberffraw  and  Maesmynnan,  our 
princes  had  a  temporary  residence,  adjoining  to  an  artificial  moimt 
called  the  Mwd. — At  the  extremity  of  a  picturesque  glen,  is  a  fine 
cataract,  which  is  worth  the  deviation  of  a  mile  from  this  village  to  see. 

"  And  when  the  Prince  (Llywelyn  ab  Gmffydd)  had  passed  through 
all  South  Wales,  he  retired  to  his  house  at  Aber,  between  Bangor 
and  Conway." — Pou-ell,  325. 

Llywelyn,  during  his  progress  through  the  south,  was  mvestedwith 
the  regalia  of  the  province  of  Glamorgan,  by  Morgan,  lord  of  Avon, 
grandson  of  lestyn  ab  Gwrgant,  prince  of  that  coimtry;  afterwards 
Howell  ab  Meredydd,  nephew  to  Morgan,  having  been  dispossessed 
of  his  patrimony  by  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester  (one  of  the  free-booters 
of  that  period),  retired  into  North  Wales,  where  Llywelyn,  in  return 
for  the  attachment  of  his  family,  gave  him  lands. — P.  G.  MSS. 

Of  these  lands,  the  domain  of  Perfeddgoed  is  probably  a  part; 
the  resident  family  having  possessed  it  from  a  very  remote  period, 
bear  the  arms  of  lestyu — Gules,  three  chevronels  argent,  and  is  the 
only  family  (that  of  Arthur  of  Bangor  being  extinct)  in  tliis  part  of 
Wales,  descended  from  him. — From  lestyn  also  was  Gwladus,  wife 
of  Madoc  ab  Gruffydd  Maelor,  fumidcr  of  the  Abbey  of  ValeCrucis, 
near  Llangollen. 

Llywelyn  ab  Gruffydd  having  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  forces 
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Here  looks  at  Claude  with  eye  benign  and  mild, 


of  Edward  I.  -vvhicli  liad  lauded  on  Tractli  y  Lafan,  composed,  during 
the  festivity  of  the  evening  at  Aber,  the  following  englyn  : 

"  Macn  'n  don  Uawcr  bron,  Uu'r  Brenhin,  hcddyw, 

"  Er  hawddcd  ein  chwcrtliin  ; 

"  Llawor  Sais,  leu-bais  libin, 

"  Heb  air,  na  chwyth,  fyth  o'i  fin." 

This  is  the  first  instance  known  of  the  perfect  cynghanedd  (con- 
cord) in  the  englyn  or  sonnet.  This  beauty  in  Welsh  verse  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  10th  century,  and  was,  for  several  ages, 
making  a  gi-adual  advancement  towards  perfection,  which  it  first  at- 
tained to  in  tliis  englyn,  though  it  was  not  enjoined  as  an  indispen- 
sable re(iuisite  of  verse,  till  about  the  year  1400. 

The  passage  along  the  sands  to  Beaumaris  ferry  is  through  this 
village  (Aber)  and  the  distance  about  four  miles.  Edward  of  Car- 
narvon issued  an  order  to  Robert  Power,  Chamberlain  of  North 
Wales,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  boat,  and,  if  repairable, 
to  get  it  done  at  the  expense  of  the  bailiwick ;  if  otherwise,  to  get  a 
new  one  built  at  the  king's  charge.  It  seems,  that  previous  to  the 
4th  Eliz.  (when  it  was  granted  to  the  corporation)  the  people  of 
Beaumaris  paid  annually  thirty  sliillings  into  the  Exchequer,  for  the 
privilege  of  a  ferry ;  then,  and  till  of  late  years,  plying  below  the 
green. — Sebright' s  MSS. 

In  the  P.  G.  MSS.  there  is  the  following  Englyn,  by  Dafydd  Nan- 
mor,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Beaumaris,  in  1669. 

"  Yn  nydd,  y  Llocr  ne-wydd,  ar  naw — o'r  gloch, 

' '  Y  gwlydi  y  llanw  eithaw ; 

"  Y  llawn  ddydd,  y  llanw  a  ddaw 

"  I'r  nod,  lie  bu'r  newidiaw." 

"  At  nine  o'clock  of  Luna's  cliange, 

"  'Tis  full  sea  on  the  shore  ; 
"  And,  on  the  day  that  Luna's  full, 

"  'Tis  full  sea  the  same  hour. " 

This,  though  calculated  for  Traeth  Mawr,  is  equally  useful  here, 
only  bearing  in  mind  that  Lafan  is  one  hour  later. 

The  landing  place  in  Anglesey  is  the  point  anciently  called  Pen- 
rhyn  Safnes,  and  afterwards  Osmund's  Air,  from  a  malefactor  of 
that  name,  who,  on  his  way  to  the  fatal  tree,  said  he  was  going  to 
take  the  air ! 

It  is  honom-able  to  old  Mona,  and  ought  to  be  recorded,  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  an  interval  of  nearly  forty  years  with- 
out an  execution. 

In  1648,  Sir  John  Owen,  of  Clenennau,  was  besieging  General 
Mytton,  in  the  castle  of  Caernarvon,  but,  hearing  that  the  colonels. 
Carter  and  Twistleton,  were  on  their  march  to  relieve  it,  he  left  the 
town  with  a  detachment  of  his  troops,  and  meeting  them  on  Talar 
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There  stares  at  Rosa*  like  a  maniac  wild. 


Mr,  near  this  place  (Aber),  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  but  was 
afterwards  saved  by  something  like  a  miracle  (the  generosity  of  Gen. 
Iretou,  Cromwell's  son-in-law),  though  his  fellow  prisoners,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Holland,  were  both  executed.  Sir  John  was  a 
descendant  from  HwfaabCynddelw,  Lord  of  Llifon,  Great  Steward 
of  North  Wales,  contemporary  with  Owen  Gwynedd,  and  founder 
of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes :  it  was  the  high  and  peculiar  privilege  of 
this  chieftain  and  his  heirs,  to  place  the  coronet  on  the  prince's  head, 
after  Ms  inauguration  by  his  first  chaplain,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  ; 
his  place  of  residence  was  Presaddfed,  fifth  in  descent,  and  from  his 
eldest  son  was  the  famous  Howel  y  Pedolau,  (or  of  the  horse  shoes) 
so  called  from  his  being  able  to  straighten  horse  shoes  with  the  bare 
hands. 

Dafydd  Trefor,  in  1483,  in  his  ode  to  the  warriors  of  the  world 
(dewrion  byd)  tlnis  mentions  this  prodigy  of  strength,  and  Howel  y 
F^vyall — (Fide  note,  p.  li.) 

"  Mae  Howel  y  pedolau  ! 

"  A'r  Hall,  a'r  gron  tV'jall  gvau  ; 

"  Oes  a  edwyn,  syw  ydych, 

"  Bridd  y  rliai'n,  rhag  pridd  y  rhych  ! 

Howel  the  strong  !  even  he  is  low, 
He  too  that  dealt  tlie  deadly  blow. 
Who  now  (though  Pallas  hailed  his  birth) 
Can  tell  theu'  dust  from  common  earth  ? 

Of  the  descendants  of  Hwfa,  the  branch  of  Bodeon,  is  represented 
by  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  Bart,  of  Orielton,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  the 
united  families  of  Cliwaen  hen  Tryfehvyn,  and  Llanddyfnan,  by  J. 
G.  Lewis,  Esq. ;  by  heirs  female,  the  families  of  Llysdulas  and 
Cemlyn  are  represented  by  Lord  Dinorben;  those  of  Penrhos  and 
Chwaen  wen,  by  Sir  J.  T.  Stanley;  the  Bold's  of  Tre'r  ddol,  by  O. 
F.  Meyrick,  Esq.;  the  family  of  Tre  lorwerth,  by  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Jones;  and  that  of  Clenennau, by  Wm. Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.  of  Pork- 
ington. — Hwfa  ab  Cynddelw  bore  Gules,  a  chevron  between  three 
lions  rampant  or. 

Contemporary  with  Hwfa  was  Carwed,  Lord  of  Twrcelyn,  who 
%vith  his  son  Tegeryn,  are  recorded  to  have  greatly  signalized  them- 
selves in  the  several  conflicts  in  and  near  Coed  Eulo,  in  the  comity 
of  Flint,  in  the  war  of  1157,  between  Owen  Gwynedd  and  Hen.  II. 
in  one  of  which  Henry  dc  Essex,  Hereditary  Standard  Bearer  of 
England,  and  a  man  of  tried  valoiu*,  panic  struck,  threw  down  the 
banner,  and  lied,  crying  out  "the  king  is  killed!"  But  Hcniy 
giving  hisorderfor  retreat,  from  an  eminence  still  called  Bryndych- 
welwch(Hill  of  return),  rallied  his  army,  and  eventually  reached  a 
station  of  security. 

From  this  chieftain  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  his  coimtry,  the 
descendants  are,  the  families  of  Llwydarth,  Cors  yr  eira,   and  Bod- 
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Tremendous  Penmaen  If  there  old  Ocean  braves, 
And  soars,  insulting,  o'er  subjected  waves, 


nod  :  the  first  represented  by  the  infant  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Esq. ;  the  second,  ])y  John  Price,  of  Worn,  Esq. ;  and  the  tliird, 
(maternally)  by  the  issue  of  the  late  John  Forbes,  Esq. 

From  Carwed  likewise  were  the  extinct  branches  of  Maeny  Driw, 
Madyndusw,  andBr^vynog,  and  of  this  last  was  that  respectable  and 
intelligent  votary  of  the  muses,  Sion  Brwynog. 

As  armorial  ensigns,  Carwed  bore  Sable,  an  oak  proper  fructed  or, 
the  stem  crossed  by  two  arrows  saltierwise,  pointed  upwards. — Te- 
geryn  ab  Carwed — Or,  a  falcon  surgerant  azure ;  and  his  descend- 
ants bear  this  as  their  paternal  coat,  but  continue  to  quarter  that  of 
Carwed. 

At  this  period  (one  of  the  brightest  in  our  history)  an  extensive 
district  of  the  island  was  in  the  possession  of  Cadrod  Hardd,  Lord 
of  Talybolion ;  an  allusion  to  the  power  of  this  chief,  and  Lowarch 
ab  Bran  (vide  note,  p.  32)  is  the  following  line,  in  a  poem  addressed 
to  Owen  ab  Hugh,  of  Bodeon,  Esq. — 

'•Llowarch,  Cadrod,  alluog." — Lewis  Menai. 
Llowarch,  Cadrod,  the  powerful. 

Cadrod  dwelt  at  Bodafon,  and  his  descendants,  within  tlie  island, 
are  the  Williams's  still  resident  at  that  place,  the  Williams's  of 
Ty-fry,  and  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Owen,  Rector  of  Llandyfrydog,  of  the 
branch  of  Ucheldref;  out  of  it,  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart,  and  the  late 
Watkin  Williams,  of  Pcnbcdw,  Esq.  from  that  of  Nantanog. 
Tlieir  paternal  coat  from  Cadrod,  is — Argent,  two  foxes  counter- 
suliant  proper. 

Cadrod  was  brother  to  Sandde  Hardd  (or  the  handsome),  Lord  of 
Morton.  Ynyr  of  lal,  third  in  descent  from  Sandde,  was  rewarded 
by  Owen  Gwynedd  with  the  township  of  Gellygynan,  for  his  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Corwen;  the  prince,  at  the  same  time  dipping  his 
four  lingers  in  the  blood  of  the  fallen  foe,  drew  them  along  the  shield 
uf  Ynyr,  forming  thereby  the  coat  blazoned  by  the  words  Paly  of 
eight,  or  and  gules.  From  Ynyr  were  the  Lloyd's  of  Bod  Idris,  in 
lal,  Barts.  represented  (maternally)  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn, 
Bart. ;  nor  should  this  honourable  addition  to  the  ensigns  of  Ynyr 
be  omited  in  the  quarterings  of  that  family. 

*  Snowdon,  Cadcr  Idris,  and  other  impressive  featiu"es  on  the 
Cambrian  countenance,  have  been  rendered  familiar  even  to  vui- 
travelled  eyes,  by  the  admired  pencil  of  a  Wilson :  others  will  pro- 
bably be  so,  by  that  of  a  native  artist,  Mr.  Pugh. 

f  In  1772,  John  Sylvester  undertook  to  accomplish  what  had 
hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  impracticable,  but  liis  perseverance  and 
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Where  erst,  on  pendant  paths,  'twixt  sea  and  skies, 
Scar'd  Wonder  oft  has  open'd  all  her  eyes. 
And  wary  Fear,  beneath  the  frightful  steep. 
Has  taught  the  cautious  traveller  to  creep. 
But  now  Sylvester,  with  superior  skill, 
Has  led  the  terrace  o'er  the  stubborn  hill, 
And  bad  the  hidden  arch  its  aid  impart 
To  manage  nature — by  the  wiles  of  art. 

Here,  on  his  country  every  Muse  shall  call, 
To  bid  his  fame  with  Penmaen  only  fall ; 
To  bid  the  grateful  obelisk  to  rise, 
And  tell  his  merits  to  succeeding  eyes  ; 
Where  now  the  stranger  sees,  without  dismay. 
The  cliff  suspended,  and  the  surges  play. 


abilities,  and  a  parliamentary  aid  (at  once  generous  and  judicious), 
has  produced  a  road  that  will  be  the  admiration  of  future  ages — the 
noblest  terrace  in  the  British  Isles. 

On  the  old  road  (which  may  still  be  traced  by  the  attentive  ob- 
server) a  great  number  of  accidents  are  said  to  have  happened,  some 
of  them  fatal;  others,  escapes  little  short  of  miraculous.  On  the 
summit  of  this  protruding  and  immense  mass,  the  antiquary  will  find 
himself  among  the  ruins  of  an  extensive,  though  irregular  British 
fortification,  that,  from  its  situation,  must  have  been  impregnable, 
and,  famine  excepted,  invincible. — He  will  likewise  find  himself 
elevated  1545  feet  or  515  yards  above  the  sands,  according  to  the 
altitude  taken  by  Mr.  Caswell,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Flamstead,  the 
astronomer. 

It  appears  from  a  poem  by  Sir  Dafydd  Owen, 

( "  Cywydd  yspeilwyr  Meudwy  'r  Penmaen  MawT," ) 

that  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  there  resided  on  or  near  this  rock,  the 
hermit  of  Penmaen. 

The  poem  relates  the  robbery  of  the  hermit,  by  Thomas  G6ch  and 
his  associates,  and  concludes  with  an  inventory  (most  humourously 
told)  of  the  good  things  found  in  this  cell  of  mortification  and  pen- 
ance. 
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Lo!  Conway*  still,  in  plaintive  strain,  renews 
The  woeful  day  that  hapless  Cambria  rues. 
When  o'er  the  frowning  brow  that  crowns  the  flood ^ 
The  hoary  Bard,  with  looks  of  horror  stood — 
Struck,  deeply  struck,  the  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
And  ills  unborn  pourtray'd  with  prophet's  fire — 


*   "  On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 

"  Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood." — Gray. 

Llywelynab  lorwerth,  in  1185,  founded  here  a  Cistercian  Abbey, 
and  endowed  it  with  large  possessions  and  great  privileges.  In  1210, 
his  remains  were  interred  here,  and  the  grateful  brotherhood  in- 
closed them  in  that  most  invulnerable  of  all  envelopes — a  Monk's 
Cowl. — "  It  was  then  made  to  beleeve  by  the  moonks  and  friers,  that 
that  strange  weed  was  a  sure  defense  betwixt  their  soules  and  hell, 
howsoever  they  died." — Powell. 

My  limits  not  permitting  me  to  say  more  respecting  Conway,  fer- 
tile in  events,  and  surrounded  by  local  beauties,  I  shall  conclude 

with  a  quotation — 

"  Cywydd  i  Gastell  Conwy." 

Ode  to  the  Castle  of  Conway,  by  Rhys  Teganwy,  in  1480. 

"  T'  le  dan  gel  bu  'r  fad  felen 

■•  O  Ros  ?  ymha  ifos  ei  phen  ? 

"  Na  fuasai  'n  fyw  i  osod, 

"  Ar  lorwerth,  i'w  nerth  ei  nod  ; 

"  Achadarn  edrych  arno, 

"  Er  rhoi  gloes  dr\vy  dwll  rhyw  glo  ; 

"  Cyp  iddo  'r  ci  anadd^vyn, 

"  A'i  fawr  fost  yn  dost  em  dwyii 

"  Dan  ei  ormes  ;  afles  oedd 

"  Du  i'w  lid  mal  diawl  ydoedd  ; 

"  Cyn  yngod  cwyno  angau 

"  Llywelyn,  y  mwynddyn  mau. " 

Where  had  the  scaly  Monster  (1)  slept  1 
Into  what  cautious  cavern  crept  ? 
And  why  not  here  with  aspect  dread 
To  lay  its  claws  on  Edward's  head, 
When  o'er  the  prostrate  suffering  land 
The  tiger  stretcn'd  his  iron  hand. 
O  hadst  thou  (of  pestiferous  breath) 
But  eyed  him  from  the  den  of  death, 
Ere  yet  had  dawn'd  the  woeful  day. 
When  low  on  earth  Llywelyn  (2)  lay. 

(1)  Y  fad  felen  (the  yellow  fever)  at  this  time  raged  iu  Europe;  Maelgwyn 
Gw-jTiedd,  (see  note,  p.  W)  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  Llanrhos,  is 
said  to  have  fallen  by  the  glance  of  a  BasOisk— the  disease  personified. 

(2)  Llyweljm  ab  Gruffydd. 
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Fix'd  on  the  flowing  stream  the  frantic  stare, 
And  gave  his  tortur'd  bosom  to  despair  ; 
Then  rush'd  from  Life's  accumulated  woes, 
And  in  the  pitying  waters  found  repose. 

Again,  see  Priestholm*  rear  its  rocky  sides, 
And  swell  serenely  from  surrounding  tides. 
Firm,  to  the  billowy  rage,  its  front  display. 
And  form  a  roadf  to  Wygir'sJ  friendly  Bay  ; 
For  when  the  storm  impels  the  hurried  waves, 
Disturbs  the  deep,  and  on  its  surface  raves — 
The  shatter'd  vessel  to  the  rock  devotes, 
Thy  bulwark,  Britain,  here  in  safety  floats  ! 

Eye,  Muse,  the  crowded  isle — its  cliffs  how  gay. 
While  gazing  strangers  thro'  its  wonders  stray. 
They  view,  with  Terror's  eye,  the  shelving  steep. 
And,  daring  Man,§  look  down  upon  the  deep  ; 

*  Vide  page  4. 

t  The  soiuid,  formed  by  the  two  islands,  the  safe  and  common 
passage  into  the  bay. 

X  The  ancient  name  of  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Beaumaris,  which, 
in  case  of  a  gale  from  the  north,  east,  or  intermediate  points,  is  the 
refuge  of  vessels  navigating  the  Irish  sea,  having  seven  ftithoms 
water  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

§  The  isle  is  about  a  mile  long,  its  sides  one  continued  precipice, 
and  inaccessible  except  at  the  west  end,  and  there  with  difficulty. 

■"  How  fearful 

"  And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 

"  The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wins  the  midway  air, 

*'  Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  :  Half  way  dowi 

"  Hangs  one  who  gathers  samphire;  dreadful  trade!" — ShakespeaTc. 

The  hazardous  method  practised  here,  and  at  the  opposite  rocks 
of  Llandudno,  of  gathering  the  rock  samphire  {crithrmim  maritum) 
suspended  over  the  cliffs  iii  a  rope,  Shakespeare  might  well  describe 
as  a  dreadful  trade. 
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The  nnirnniriiig-  Puffins*  to  their  slielter  crowd — 
The  living  surfacef — and  the  feather'd  cloudj — 
The  ambient  waters — and  tlie  general  scream — 
For  novel  Nature  seems  to  them  a  dream. 

Now  Day's  bright  beams  to  western  waves  retire, 

And  Thetis  hails  again  light's  radiant  Sire. 

We  leave  tlie  isle — and  homeward  point  the  prow, 

And  now  the  bark  proceeds  serene  and  slow, 

While  babbling  Eclio  from  the  cavern'd  shores. 

Repeats  the  dashing  of  the  laboring  oars ; 

And,  pleas'd  with  Arfon's  mimic  voice,  prolongs 

The  laugh-approving,  and  repeated  songs. 

And  now,  alternate,  on  distended  sails. 

The  breathing  air,  or  genial  breeze  prevails — 

Plays  on  the  surface,  and  at  eve  restores 

The  mirthful  group  to  Mona's  greeting  shores  : 

The  Day  is  clos'd — the  fluttering  sails  are  furl'd — 

And  Night,  in  shade  and  stillness,  folds  the  world ! 

*  .^sacus,  the  son  of  Priam  and  Alyxothoe,  attempting  to  drown 
himself  for  the  death  of  his  sweetheart  (the  nymph  of  Hesperia)  was 
clianged  by  Thetis  into  a  puffin. 

These  hirds  (puffin  auks)  annually  make  their  appearance  here 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  lay  one  egg,  often  on  the  bare  rock,  but 
generally  in  burrows  formed  by  the  males,  or  in  others  from  which 
they  have  ejected  the  rabbits.  The  males  and  females  sit  alternately, 
relieving  each  other  at  intervals,  for  the  piu-pose  of  procurrng  food  ; 
about  the  middle  of  August  they  remigrate,  previous  to  which  a 
great  number  of  the  yoimg  are  taken,  pickled,  and  inclosed  in  small 
casks  for  sale,  forming  together  with  the  large  oysters  (vide  note 
page  16),  an  article  of  traffic  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood. 

t  The  siirface  being  generally  a  rabbit  warren,  seems  animated. 

+  The  various  aquatic  birds,  gulls,  razorbills,  guillemots,  corvo- 
rants,  puffins,  &c.  when  disturbed,  rise  in  such  numbers  as  to  have 
this  appearance ;  at  the  same  time  filling  the  air  with  a  loud  and 
most  dissonant  mixture  of  notes. 
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The  following  particulars  of  the  rising  which  took  place  in' 
Ant^lesey,  in  1648,  and  the  taking  of  the  castle  (vide  note, 
p.  17)  by  General  Mytton,  is  nearly  verbatim  from  the  MS, 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.   Williams,    schoolmaster,   of  Beaumaris,  in 

1669. 

In  the  beginning  of  1648,  the  good  people  of  the  land, 
groaning  under  the  oppressions  of  a  rebellious  parliament  and 
army,  resolved  upon  some  attempts  to  set  the  king  at  liberty 
(then  a  prisoner  in   the  castle  of  Carisbrook,  in  the    Isle  of 
Wight)  and  to  vindic^ate  themselves  from  slavery  and  tyranny^ 
whereupon  several  risings  broke  out :  the  Kentish  men,  under 
Goring,    Earl  of  Norwich  ;  Essex  men,   under    Lucas   and 
Lisle  ;  those  of  South  Wales,  under  Langhorne,  Powell,  and 
Poyer  ;  North  Wales,  under  Sir  John  Owen  ;  and  the  Scots', 
under   the   Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  therefore,   the   islanders  of 
Anglesey  having  as  good  claim  to  their  king,  and  being  as 
desirous  of  their  antient  liberties  under  monarchy  as  any  of 
their  fellow  subjects,   would  not  be  backward  in  their  endea- 
vours for  a  restoration,   and  so  took  up  arms  under  Thomas 
Lord  Bulkeley,   Col.   Richard   Bulkeley  (his  son),  and  other 
worthy  gentlemen    of  the  country  ;  with  whom  joined  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Symkis,  governor  of  Beaumaris   Castle,   and  all 
the  garrison  except  some  few  private  soldiers.     It  was  thouglit 
fit,   by  a  council  of  war,  that  a  declaration  should  be  drawn, 
to  which  all  the  islanders,   from  sixteen   to  sixty,  should  sub- 
scribe, for  the  better  cementing  the  gentry,  commonalty,  and 
soldiers,  together,  and  for  manifesting  their  loyal  principles  to 
the  world  ;  but,   by  what  fate   I  know   not,   the  penning  of 
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this  declaration  was  referred  to  two  ministers,   Mr.  Michael 
Evans,  chaplain  to  Lord  Bulkeley,   and    Mr.  Robert  Morgan, 
rector   of  Llanddyfnan,    who  had  skill   enough  to  draw  it  in 
high  swelling  words  and  bitter  language,  and  subtletie  suffi- 
cient to  impose  it  upon  a  well  meaning  gentry  and  soldiery^ 
yet  wanted  discretion  to  pen  it  in  that  wary  way  and  prudent 
style,  as  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  did  require :  it  lol- 
loweth  in  these  words — "  WE,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Anglesey,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  after  ma- 
ture consideration,  and  hearty  invocation  of  the  name  of  God 
for  directions  and  assistance,  do  remonstrate  and  declare  to  our 
fellow  subjects  and  neighbours  whom  it  may  concern,  that  we 
having,    according  to  our  bounden  duty  and  allegiance,  pre- 
served the  said  island,  in  due  obedience  to  our   most  dread 
sovereign,  Lord  King  Charles,  during  the  time  of  this  intes- 
tine war  and  rebellion,  and,  by  God's  blessing  upon  our  care- 
ful endeavours,  defended  the  same  until  the  enemy  had  over- 
mastered   the    whole     kingdom    (a  few    strong  holds  only 
excepted),  this  being  the  only  county  of  England  or  Wales, 
for  two  months  together  kept  entire,  under  his  majesty's   au- 
thority and  command  ;    and  being  then,  through   the  vast 
number  of  men  and  horse  threatened  to  be  poured  in  upon 
us  (finding  no  possible  expectance  of  relief)  enforced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  then  prevailing  power,  do  now,  out  of  conscience 
towards  God,  and  loyalty  towards  his  anointed,  withal!  hum- 
bleness prostrate  ourselves,   our   lives  and  fortunes,   at  his 
majesty's  feet,   resolving  with  the  utmost  exposal  of  all  that 
we  are  or  have,  to  preserve  the  said  island,  together  with  the 
castle  and  holds  therein,  in  due  obedience  to  his  sacred  ma- 
jesty,  his  heirs  and  lawful   successors,  against  all  rebellious 
opposers  and  invaders  whatsoever ;  and  do  also,  with  sincerity 
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of  heart,  profess  that  we  will,  according  to  our  several  de- 
wreeSj  places  and  callings,  maintain  the  true  protestant 
religion  by  law  established,  his  Majesty's  royal  prerogative, 
the  known  laws  of  the  land,  just  privileges  of  parliament, 
together  with  our  own  and  fellow  subjects'  legal  properties 
and  liberties.  And  we  also  do  further  declare  and  protest, 
that  we  shall  and  will  account  all  those  that  do,  or  shall  stand 
in  opposition  hereunto,  to  be  enemies  and  traitors  to  their 
king  and  country,  and  accordingly  to  be  proceeded  against, 
being  most  ready  to  contribute  our  best  abilities  for  their 
reducement,  and  reinstating  of  our  gracious  sovereign  (who 
hath  long  endured  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  his  barba- 
rous and  bloody  enemies)  to  his  rights,  dominions,  and 
dignity,  according  to  the  splendour  of  his  most  illustrious 
progenitors.  Given  under  our  hands  the  14th  day  of  July,^ 
1648. 


(Subsmbed,)     bulkeley, 

RICHAKD    BULKELEY 
WILLIAM    GRYFFITH, 
JOHN    BODVEL, 
HENRY    OWEN, 

HUGH    OWEN, 
WILLIAM    OWEN, 
JO.  TURBRIDGE, 
OWEN    GRYFFYTH, 
OWEN    ARTHUR, 
JOHN    YOUNG, 
JOHN    PRICE, 
WILLIAM    LEWIS, 
ROWLAND    WHITE, 
OWEN    LEWIS, 
GODFREY    PRYTHERCH, 
JOHN    ROBINSON, 
WILLIAM    BULKELEY, 
RICHARD    WILLIAMS, 


OWEN    HOLLAND, 
RICHARD    MEYRICK, 
HENRY    LLOYD, 
RICHARD    ROBERTS, 

JOHN    LLOYD, 
ROWLAND    BULKELEY, 
THOMAS    SYMKYS, 
HENRY    WYNNE, 
WM.    WYNNE, 
ROWLAND    JONES, 
WILLIAM    LLOYD, 
WILLIAM    OWEN, 
RICHARD    BODYCHEN, 
JOHN    WYNNE, 
HENRY    JONES, 
HENRY    OWEN, 
HENRY    LLOYD, 
RICHARD    WYNNE." 
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After  subscribing  this  high  declaration,  the  whole  island 
armed  and  mustered,  and  many  gentlemen  of  other  countries, 
with  men,  horses,  and  arms,  flocked  thltlier  :  as  Sir  Arthur 
Blaney  and  others,  out  of  Montgomeryshire ;  Major  John 
Doulben,  Captain  Charles  Chambers,  Captain  Robert  Hughes 
Captain  William  Eyton,  Mr.  Richard  Parry,  and  others  from 
Denbighshire ;  Major  H.  Pennant,  Mr.  Thomas  Griffith, 
Mr.  Thomas  Davenport,  and  others,  from  Flintshire  :  Cap- 
tain John  Morgan  and  others,  from  Merionethshire  ;  Lieut- 
Colonel  Hugh  Hooks  and  others,  from  Caernarvonshire : 
Sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  Bart.  Samuel  Singleton,  and  many 
more,  came  from  other  places  into  Anglesey,  as  into  a  city  of 
refuge.  A  rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  in  the  island  was  ap- 
pointed at  Talwrn  Mawr,  a  large  common  near  the  centre  of 
the  island ;  the  declaration  rendered  in  the  Welsh  tongue  to 
the  Welsh  people,  by  Mr.  Robert  Morgan  aforesaid,  and  en- 
forced with  a  long  exhortation.  Great  acclamations  and 
shoutings,  and  promises  made  to  stand  unanimously  for  the 
king's  cause,  and  in  defence  of  the  island  against  all  invaders. 

The  parliament,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  negligent  about 
the  reducement  of  the  island,  but  appointed  five  commission- 
ers to  manage  that  service,  viz.  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton,  Bart. 
Major-General  Mytton,  Thomas  Myddleton,  Esq.  Symon 
Thelwall,  Esq.  and  Colonel  John  Jones. 

These  commissioners  brought  forces  togetl>er,  and  rendez- 
voused at  Conway,  where  they  provided  boats,  and  got  one 
Major  Richard  Chedle,  an  Anglesey  man,  to  guide  the  said 
boats  by  sea  to  Bangor,  the  body  of  their  party  (being  about 
1500  men,  horse  and  foot)  marching  by  land.  As  soon  as 
the  boats  and  army  appeared  at  Penmaen  Mawr,  within  sight 
of  Beaumaris  green,  the  Anglesey  people  began  to  bustle  ; 
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the  drums  beat — the  trumpets  sounded — great  volleys  of 
small  shot  were  given  on  Beaumaris  green — and  all  the  ord- 
nance upon  the  castle  discharged,  which  the  enemies  took 
little  or  no  notice  of.  That  night  the  enemies  came  to  Ban- 
gor, and  qviartered  there  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  wafted 
over  to  Cadnant,  in  Anglesey,  about  Sept.  15,  1648,  near  the 
fall  of  night ;  John  Wiggins,  of  the  town  of  Bangor  being 
their  guide. 

There  was  little  or  no  resistance  made  to  their  landing,  only 
Major  Hugh  Pennant  appeared  with  his  troop  near  Cadnant, 
but  the  enemies  pouring  shot  upon  him  from  the  hedges  and 
rocks,  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  At  Porthaethwy,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Cadnant,  there  was  a  strong  guard  of 
foot,  under  the  command  of  two  officers,  but  they  both  quitted 
their  posts  most  shamefully,  not  without  strong  suspicion  of 
treachery,  for  it  was  afterwards  currently  famed  that  one  of 
them  had  received  £50  from  General  Mytton,  before  hand, 
for  betraying  the  island,  and  that  £50  more  were  promised 
him  after  he  should  betray  it,  but  never  paid,  as  all  traitors 
are  commonly  cheated  by  those  that  employ  them,  it  being 
a  maxim  among  enemies  themselves,  to  love  the  treason,  but 
bate  the  traitors. 

Now  Cadnant  afore  mentioned  being  a  Welsh  word,  comes 
from  Nant  y  Gad,  the  dingle  of  the  army,  where  it  seems 
that  some  army,  in  former  times,  either  landed  or  encamped, 
and  this  army  too  choose  to  land  in  the  same  place,  or  very 
near  it. 

On  the  next  day,  after  landing  at  Cadnant,  they  made  their 
rendezvous  at  Orfedd  Migin,  and  thence  marched  towards 
Beaumaris,  the  way  of  Red  Hill  Park,  and  drew  in  battalia 
upon  the  hill :  the  islanders,  commanded  by  Col.  Bulkeley  as 
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general,  and  Colonel  Roger  Whitcley  as  major-general,  drew 
up  in  the  fields  below  the  hill,  viz.  on  St.  Mary's  Fields ; 
Colonel  Bulkeley's  regiment  of  foot  on  the  Harp  Field  ;  the 
towne's  company,  commanded  by  one  Captain  Sanders,  and 
some  others,  on  Red  Hill  fields.  The  horse  were  scatteringly 
drawn  :  some  in  the  way  to  the  alms  house,  some  at  Mr.  R. 
Vaughan's  house  (Tros  yr  afon),  some  in  the  lands  of  the 
towne  and  elsewhere. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  made  the 
onset,  and  were  stoutly  repulsed  by  Captain  Sanders,  and  the 
towne's  company,  from  the  hedges  in  the  Harp  Field,  but 
the  foot  in  the  other  fields  did  all  betake  themselves  to  flight 
in  disorder. — Major  Pennant  and  his  troop  charged  the  ene- 
my, in  the  lane  coming  down  from  the  park  towards  Mr. 
Richard  Vaughan's  house,  and  was  like  to  take  Col.  Louthian 
prisoner  ;  Sir  Arthur  Blaney  and  his  troop  charged  in  the 
back  lands,  and  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  arm,  his 
elbow  being  shattered  to  pieces.  Colonel  Bulkeley  and  his 
own  troop,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  made  a  vahant  charge 
upon  Brickes  Fields,  encountering  with  Captain  Benbow,  but 
being  overpowered  by  far  greater  numbers,  were  forced  to 
retreat  to  the  barricades  near  Mary  Ned's  house,  and  there 
another  charge  happened,  where  on  the  roundhead  party. 
Captain  Benbow  and  Vavasor  Powell  (a  military  preacher), 
were  wounded;  and  on  the  cavalier  side,  not  far  from  the 
same  place,  one  Mr.  Price,  vicar  of  Betws  Abergele,  in  the 
county  of  Denbigh,  got  his  mortal  wound  ;  at  the  same  time 
one  Captain  Lloyd,  of  Penhwnllys,  being  commanded  to 
guard  the  church,  he  locked  up  his  men  in  it,  and  ran  him- 
self away,  taking  the  key  in  his  pocket,  whereupon  he  was 
called  Captain  Church  to  his  dying  day.     These  men  from 
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the  steeple  and  church  leads,  and  some  others  from  Court 
Mawr  garden,  played  very  hotly  upon  the  enemies,  and  killed 
several,  especially  Captain  Hancock  of  Colonel  Louthian's 
regiment,  his  Lieutenant  and  Ensign,  in  the  clay  pits  and 
back  lanes.  The  islanders  were  so  full  of  disorder  and  con- 
fusion in  this  fight  (and  indeed  it  might  be  called  an  affray 
or  scuffle  rather  than  a  fight)  that  they  were  easily  routed 
and  dispersed,  Colonel  Bulkeley,  Colonel  Whitely,  and  most 
of  the  commanders,  retiring  into  the  castle ;  but  let  it  be 
understood,  that  a  great  party  of  the  island  forces,  being  the 
men  of  Talybolion  and  Llifon,  the  two  remotest  comotes  of 
the  island,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Robinson, 
were  not  come  to  the  place  of  battle  this  day,  but  in  their 
march,  about  Traeth  Coch,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  their 
friends  at  Beaumaris,  returned  to  their  own  houses.  Of  the 
enemy  were  killed  this  day  about  forty,  and  of  the  islanders 
about  30,  but  near  four  hundred  taken  prisoners ;  and  now 
General  Mytton  having  routed  the  field,  and  entered  the 
towne  of  Beaumaris,  he  sent  a  drum  to  the  castle,  to  demand 
the  body  of  Colonel  Bulkeley  and  Colonel  Whitely,  which, 
if  refused  to  him,  he  would  put  all  the  prisoners  taken  that 
day  to  death ;  upon  which,  the  two  Colonels  surrendered 
themselves,  to  save  more  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  and  lay 
prisoners  at  the  Old  Place  till  they  were  ransomed. 

The  island  forces  were  then  scattered;  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country  saw  no  other  remedy  but  submission  to  General 
Mytton,  and  the  other  commissioners,  and,  therefore,  they  all 
hastened  to  Beaumaris,  and  agreed  upon  these  following  ar- 
ticles, October  2nd,  1648  : 

"  Entered  into,  concluded,  and  agreed  upon  the  2nd  day  of 
October,   1648,  between  Sir   Thomas  Myddelton,  Knight, 
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Major-General  Myttoii,  Thomas  Myddolton,  Esq.  Symon 
Thelvvall,  Esq.  and  Colonel  John  Jones  of  the  one  part ;  and 
Thomas  Viscount  Bulkelcy,  Hugh  Owen,  Owen  Wood,  Dr. 
Robert  Whyte,  Ricliard  Prytherch,  Dr.  William  GrufFyd, 
Rowland  Bulkeley,  Owen  Holland,  W'illiam  Bold,  Richard 
Owen,  Owen  Wynn,  Henry  Owen,  Richard  Meyrick,  Pierce 
Lloyd,  John  Bodville,  William  Bulkeley,  Esq.  Henry  Wynne, 
John  Williams,  Randalph  Wally,  John  Owen,  and  Howell 
Lewis,  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  themselves,  and  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  on  the  other  part. 

Imprimis — It  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties, 
that  the  Viscount  Bulkeley,  &c.  doe,  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  the  island  of  Anglesey,  engage  and  promise  to  pay  to 
Colonel  George  Twistleton,  treasurer,  appointed  for  the  pre- 
sent service,  the  sum  of  £7000  of  current  English  money, 
within  fourteen  days  next  ensuing,  towards  satisfaction  of  two 
months'  pay  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  employed  in  this  pre- 
sent expedition,  and  other  charges  incidental.  In  consideration 
whereof,  they,  the  said  Thomas  Myddelton,  &c.  doe  engage 
themselves  effectually  to  mediate  with  the  parliament,  that 
the  personal  estates  of  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  said 
island  be  freed  and  acquitted  from  sequestration,  and  from  any 
tax  for  the  25th  part,  &c.  as  touching  the  real  estates  of  such 
of  the  said  inhabitants  as  come  within  the  ordinance  of  se- 
questration ;  they,  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton,  Sec.  doe 
likewise  engage  themselves  effectually  to  mediate  with  the 
parliament,  that  they  be  admitted  to  compound  for  the  same 
after  the  rate  of  two  years'  value,  for  all  estates  of  inheritance, 
and  proportionably  for  all  other  lesser  estates.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  interchangeably  put  our  hands 
this  9th  day  of  October,  1648." 
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The  first  governor  appointed  by  the  founder  (Edward  I.) 
was  Sir  William  Pickmore,  a  Gascon,  and  the  same  person 
(in  one  instance  excepted*)  was  always  constable  of  the  castle, 
and  captain  of  the  town  ;  his  annual  fee  as  constable,  was 
£40,  as  captain,  £12  3s.  4d.  and  the  porter  at  the  town  gate 
(porth  mawr)  £9  2s.  6d.  the  town  and  castle  had  a  guard  of 
twenty-four  men,  at  4d.  a  day  each.  But  out  of  every  one's 
pay  there  was  a  proportionable  reduction  every  month,  towards 
letters  and  intelligence  ;  and  as  the  sage  historian  adds,  "  for 
the  gratification  of  itinerant  preachers,  who  did  use  to  come 
at  certayne  times  from  Caernarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  Mount- 
gomeryshire,  and  other  places,  to  pray  and  teach." 

The  garrison  was  withdrawn  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
in  the  constableship  of  Sir  Rowland  Villeville.  The  Earl  of 
Dorset  being  constable  in  1642,  his  deputy,  (Thos.  Chedle, 
Esq.f )  furnished  it  with  men  and  ammunition,  but  Thomas 
(the  first  Lord  Bulkeley)  succeeding  in  1643,  Col.  Thomas 
Bulkeley  (his  son)  and  the  country  gentlemen,  held  it  for  the 
king  till  1648,  when  it  was  taken  by  Major-General  Mytton, 
whose  deputy  was  Captain  Evans. 


*  In  the  reign  of  Heni7  VI.  Sir  John  Boteler  was  constable  of  the 
castle,  and  Thomas  Norris,  Esq.  Alderman  of  Beaumaris  (mentioned 
as  a  feoffee  in  the  records  of  Kyghley)  was  captain  of  the  town. 
The  Norris's  of  Hafodty  Ardderch  (an  ancient  mansion,  situated  at 
a  short  distance  north-east  of  Trefivwr,  the  residence  of  H.  Thomas, 
Esq.)  were  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Spekc,  in  Lancasliire.  The 
curious  arched  mantle-piece  in  the  once  festive  hall  of  this  house,  is 
still  entire,  decorated  with  heraldic  ornaments,  and  a  pious  motto, 
m  well  executed  relievo  characters :  the  fee-farm  of  tins  property 
was  afterwards  disposed  of  by  Sir  William  Norris. 

t  Of  the  Lloiniog  family. — Vide  note,  page  7. 


POEMS, 

TALES,    ODES,    SONNETS, 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  BRITISH, 

&c.  &c. 


TO  THE  READER. 


Unknown  and  uneducated,  I  published,  in  the  Spn7ig 
of  1800,  the  Poem  of  Beaumaris  Bay.  The  pleasure  of 
composition,  the  reception  it  has  met  with,  and  even  the 
criticism  which  it  has  given  rise  to,  are  now  sources  of 
satisfaction  to  me ;  thus  gratified,  and  thus  encouraged, 
it  will  excite  no  surprise  that  I  continue  to  ptci'sue  the 
paths  which  I  love  (those  of  Literature)  ;  nor  that  I  enter- 
tain a  hope  that  my  Country  tvill  behold  tliese  Pages,  ivith 
'  the  same  favorable  eye  with  which  it  regards  those  tvhich 
are  already  before  it. 

Beaumaris,  Oct.  15,  1804. 


POEMS,   &c. 


SONNET  TO  THE  MUSE. 


O,  thou,  in  every  form  by  Fancy  drawn, 
Still  at  my  pillow,  when  descends  the  dawn  ; 
Still  round  my  head,  in  blissful  visions  roll. 
Thou  breath  divine — thou  seraph  of  my  soul. 

I  saw  thee  distant,  even  in  infant  years, 
When  Life's  sad  morn  commenc'd  in  clouds  and  tears ; 
When  sorrow's  tide  o'erwhelm'd  parental  worth, 
And  stern  Affliction  press'd  us  to  the  earth. 

To  thee  'twas  given  to  bring  the  lyre  the  lay. 
That  sooth'd  Depression's  long  and  lingering  day  ; 
In  Gratitude's  dear  voice,  I  own  'twas  given. 
To  form  within  my  breast— a  little  Heaven ! 

Still  bring,  celestial  guest,  thy  hours   of  glee, 
Till  hence,  in  thy  blest  home,  I  visit  thee! 
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HYMN  TO  TEMPERANCE. 


Virtue,  Reason's  favor'd  child, 

The  calm  is  thine,  and  not  the  storm  ; 

Blest  Temperance*  of  aspect  mild, 
I  love,  dear  fair,  thy  Heavenly  form  : 

Tho'  few  thy  tranquil  joys  have  sung, 

Tho'  few  to  thee  the  lyre  have  strung  ; 

Yet,  Goddess  of  unalter'd  charms, 

I  bless  the  hour  that  brought  thee  to  my  arms. 

Parent  of  blessings,  these  are  thine, 
(And  poor  to  thee  Potosi's  mine) 
Thy  lasting,  thy  unenvied  Wealth, 
Thy  offspring — Industry  and  Health. 
While  slowly  up  Life's  trying  steeps, 
Another — Independence  creeps  ; 
She  that  with  calm  and  steady  eye 
Sees  bloated  Pride,  when  crested  high  ; 


*  Though  Horace  has  pronounced  the  incompatibility  of  poetry 
and  sobriety,  though  Aristophanes  andAlcaeus,  as  Atliena-us  tells  us, 
wrote  the  best  poems  when  drunk;  and  though  Hermagoras  was 
banished  from  Ephesus  for  his  extreme  temperance:— yet,  in  defi- 
ance of  these  high,  classical,  and  of  every  other  authority,  I  gratu- 
late  with  pleasure,  this  seldom  addressed  Deity,  this  parent  of  Peace, 
Comfort,  and  Contentment. 
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And  seated  on  a  borrow'd  throne, 
Is  vain  of  merits — not  her  own. 

And  is  not  thine  th'  unruffl'd  day, 

The  eve  serene,  and  slumbers  svreet ; 
The  grateful  hymn — the  spirits  gay. 

The  morning's  earliest  dawn  to  meet ; 

The  day- renewing  dawn  that's  bliss 
When  Nature,  with  exulting  voice, 
Awakes  to  share  it  and  rejoice ; 

Who  would  not  love  thee  e'en  for  this  i 

And  more,  to  me,  the  morning  brings, 
From  worlds  unknown  on  cherub  wings  ; 
The  Muse  that  loves  her  welcome  seat. 
Partakes  with  thee  of  Reason's  treat: 
Not  she,  the  Maid,  of  Latian  line. 
That  silent  seeks  th'  inflaming  vine  ; 
A  baneful  season's  blighted  fruit, 
Can  bid  her  borrow'd  voice  be  mute. 


What  though  Riot's  torches  gay. 
Glare  and  dare  the  eye  of  Day, 
And  Dissipation's  vot'ries  laugh, 

Awhile  defy  intruding  Care  : 
With  maniac  roar,  as  down  they  quaff" 

The  draught  that  gives  the  sick'ning  stare. 
What  is  it?  but  the  transient  bliss, 
That  brings  the  worse  than  serpent  hiss  ; 
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Reflection's  heart-corroding  train, 
And  all  the  sequent  host  of  Penury  and  Pain. 

To  thee  unknown  the  noisy  joy  ; 
Unlike  thee,  for  thou  lov'st  to  bring 
Th'  assuaging  cup  from  Reason's  spring  : 
'Tis  thine  to  comfort,  not  to  cloy; 
'Tis  thine  to  cherish,  not  destroy  : 
The  honey'd  stream  is  thine  that  flows  without 
a  sting. 

Dear  Fair,  through  Life's  uneven  day, 

(A  thorny  path  by  ills  o'erspread) 
'Twas  thine  to  clear  its  tangl'd  way, 

And  plant  the  placid  Primrose  in  their  stead. 

And  though  to  cheer  Depression's  child. 
No  generous  chief,  no  Grafton*  smil'd, 
No  Moira  that,  with  virtuous  voice, 
Would  wish  to  bid  a  world  rejoice ; 
Nor  led  the  lov'd,  the  good  Glencairn, 
Gay  Hope  to  Cambria's  genial  bairn  ; 
.    Yet,  thine  to  sooth  his  sunless  doom. 
Thou  star  serene  in  gather'd  gloom. 


*  A  perusal  of  the  lives  of  our  cotcmporary  and  humbly-born 
Bards — Burns,  Dcrmody,  and  Blomfield.  A  tuneful  trio  composed 
of  natives  of  each  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  will  explain  this  allu- 
sion to  these  traly  noble  and  beneficent  characters — Patrons  of 
their  Compatriot  Poets. 
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To  thee,  blest  Temperance,  I  bend, 
Thy  altars  let  me  still  attend. 
My  ONLY  PATRON,  earliest  friend ; 
Without  thy  guiding  precepts  plain. 
Without  thy  smile  the  sweetest  strain, 
The  Muse's  hallow'd  voice  had  all  been  vain ; 
Cling,  source  of  blessings,  closer  to  my  heart. 
And  never,  never,  while  on  earth  depart. 
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LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  THRUSH, 

IN    THE    GARDEN    AT    PENRHOS, 

IN    ANGLESEY, 

The  Residence  of  Lady  Stanley. 


I'a  ryw  ddim  a  vu  bcrach, 

Blcthiad  ci  chwibaniad  bach, 

Adwacn  ev,  o'i  vcdw  iiwyvocd, 

Awdwr  ccrdd  adar  y  coed.        D.  ab  Gwilym. 

What  can  be  sAVCctcr  than  thy  note. 
The  -svarblings  in  thy  little  throat ; 
Shrill  from  the  birch  I  hear  the  strain, 
Thou  teacher  of  the  feather' d  train. 


Dear,  sweetest  Eos,*  of  the  speckled  breast, 
High  on  the  pliant  bough,  or  grassy  blade, 

Or  hopping  gay,  on  beds  by  Flora  drest. 
Or  rustling  in  the  currant's  humbler  shade. 

*  The  word  Eos  (Nightingale)  has  always  been  used  by  the 
Bards,  as  the  organ  of  harmony  in  the  language  of  Metaphor,  thus 
Khys  Goch  of  Glyndwrdwy,  in  the  ode  in  which  he  invokes  the  sim 
to  shine  genially  on  Glamorgan,  for  sheltering  Owen  Glyndwr,  in 
the  decline  of  liis  power,  and  last  years,  says — 

"  A  minna  sycid  yn  nydd  a  nos, 
"  I  nai  Owen  yn  Eos." 

I,  that  am  night  and  day. 

To  Owen's  nephew  a  Nightingale. 

And  Owen  Gruffydd,  in  his  Elegy  on  Hugh  Morris  (the  Cambrian 

Butler),  calls  him  Eos  Awcn,  the  Poetic  Nightingale;  and  another 

lias  the  beautiful  line — 

"Eos  a  lUnos  y  llwyn." 

Nightingale  and  Goldtineh  of  the  Grove. 
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Oft  have  I  heard  thee  hail  the  dawning  day. 
Delighted  listen'd  to  thy  matin  theme  ; 

As  blaz'd  on  Arfon's*  top,  the  orient  ray, 

Or  Evening,  westward,  led  the  lingering  beam. 

To  cheer  the  hidden  partner  of  thy  heart, 
As  o'er  her  care  the  wingsf  maternal  bend  ; 

Or  teach  thy  infant  brood  th'  enchanting  art, 
With  all  a  parent's  pride  thy  carols  tend. 

And  pleasure  riots  in  thy  radiant  eye, 

As  shrill  in  air  the  dulcet  triumph  floats  ; 

How  beats  thy  little  heart,  with  raptures  high, 
When  Stanley  listens  to  thy  grateful  notes. 

Still  when  her  bounty  brings  the  hoarded  crumbs, 
Where  o'er  thy  nest  the  glossy  ivy's  curl'd  ; 

Does  Fancy  hear  thee  chirrup  sweet — "  she  comes 
"  With  looks  that  wish  the  welfare  of  a  world." 

By  thee  unheard  the  Raven's;]:  hated  scream. 
That  wrung  of  yore  the  poet's  boding  breast ; 

*  Mountains  east  of  Penrhos. 

t  "  A  phlu  yn  gysgod  i'w  plilant." 
Her  children  sheltered  by  her  feathers. 

+  "  Fy  nghalon  a  gryn  rhag  erchlais  y  vran."    Periv. 

The  hideous  raven  scream  that  -wrung  my  soul. 

Thus  Gay,  without  a  possibility  of  plagiarism : 

"That  raven  on  yon  left-hand  oak, 
"  (Curse  on  his  ill  betiding  croak) 
"Bodes  mc  no  good." 
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When  Superstition  form'd  the  unborn  theme,* 
And  gave,  even  Horror's  self,  a  darker  vest. 

To  thee  unknown,  lov'd  warbler  of  the  wood. 
Though  Mona's  plaintive  Muse  the  tale  has  told, 

That  here  tlie  margin  of  the  briny  flood 
Was  redden'd  with  the  life  of  warriors  bold. 

That  here  fell  Discord  wav'd  her  banners  high, 
Saw  kindred  hands  in  kindred  blood  imbru'd  ; 

While  Cambria  saw  the  conflict  with  a  sigh, 
As  o'er  the  field  her  fallen  sons  were  strew'd. 

As  o'er  the  field  her  slaughter'd  offspring  lay, 
She  heard  in  Sorrow's  strains,  her  Perivf  tell, 

*  Yii  y  Pciirhyn  uwch  Penrhos."  Periv. 

On  Pcnrhyn  above  Penrhos. 

Tlic  spot  here  meant,  is  the  cliff,  projecting  into  the  sea,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  tlie  mansion,  which  has  been  for  many  cen- 
turies the  residence  of  the  family  of  Owen,  descended  from  one  of 
the  five  sons  of  Hwva  ab  Cynddelw,  Lord  of  Llivon,  represented 
by  Lady  Stanley.  Hwva  wag  cotemporary  with  Owen  Gwynedd, 
I'rince  of  North  Wales. — His  great  Chamberlain  foimded  one  of 
the  fifteen  tribes,  and  generally  resided  at  Presaddved:  his  five 
sons  inherited  his  princely  property,  extending  from  Aberffraw  to 
Holyhead,  and  including  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Anglesey. 
The  whole  island  being  at  that'  period  divided  between  this  Chief- 
tain, Llowarch  ab  Bran,  Lord  of  Menai,  Carwed,  Lord  of  Twrcelyn, 
Cadrod  Hardd,  Lord  of  Talybolion,  and  the  representative  of  Gwer- 
yd  ab  Rhys  Goch. 

t  Periv  ab  Cadivor,  a  Bard  of  1160;  the  British  quotations  under 
his  name,  arc  from  lus  Ode  to  Howel,  one  of  the  sons  of  Owen 
Gwynedd,  who  was  at  once  a  warrior  and  a  warbler — and  generally 
mentioned  in  history  as  having  fallen  in  battle.  It  is  matter  of  re- 
gret to  the  lovers  of  British  literature,  that  there  appears  in  the  am- 
ple volume  of  the  "Bards  of  Britam,"  lately  given  to  the  world  by 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  of  London,  but  one  performance  of  the  plaintive 
Periv,  pleasing  and  instiucting  as  he  is. 
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That  in  the  fury  of  that  fatal  day, 

Her  princely  bard,  her  tuneful  Howel*  fell. 

A  happier  day,  dear  chorister,f  is  thine, 
A  grove  unhaunted  by  the  tread  of  Feal* ; 

A  little  forest,  free  from  Kites  and  crime, 
When  music  only  meets  thy  listening  ear. 

Save  when  the  Demon  of  the  boisterous  NorthJ 
Rush'd  through  the  gloom  of  night  with  sullen  roar, 

Led  from  Destruction's  den  the  Furies  forth. 
To  roll  his  dying  victims  on  the  shore. 

'Twas  thine  amid  the  raging  of  the  storm, 
To  see  thy  Stanley  disappoint  the  grave  ; 


*  Upon  the  death  of  Owen  GAvynedd,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  sons 
contended  for  dominion  (the  eldest,  lowerth,  having  been  set  aside 
on  account  of  a  personal  blemish) :  the  conflict  alluded  to  here,  was 
between  David  and  Howel,  in  which  David  was  victorious,  and 
Howel  fell. — Howel  was  a  poet  of  intelligence  and  ability ;  several 
poems  written  by  him  on  different  subjects,  appear  in  the  collection 
above  mentioned,  and  the  line—"  Yn  naear  vranar  Vangor,"  proves 
that  he  was  conveyed  to  Bangor  for  interment,  and  the  inducing  rea- 
son probably  was,  the  inhumation  of  his  father  in  that  Cathedral. 

f  "  Gyr  i  Dduw  ar  gerdd  a  wyr, 

"  Groyw-iaith  a  'i  big  i  'r  awyr."  D.  ab  G. 

He  chirrups,  looking  to  the  sky, 

A  well-known  language  loud  and  high. 

X  During  the  tremendous  gales  from  this  point,  in  January  and 
February  1802,  the  Die  Licbe,  a  Dutch  galliot,  bovmd  from  Rotter- 
dam to  Ireland,  and  the  Brothers,  of  Liverpool,  were  wrecked  near 
Penrhos,  the  first  at  midnight,  where  the  unfortmiate  sufferers  found 
all  the  comfort  and  attention  which  beneficence,  united  to  affluence, 
can  so  happily  bestow. 
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Tread  the  dread  beach  in  Charity's  mikl  form, 
And  bid  her  Penrhos  ope'  its  doors  to  save. 

And  thine  as  playful  in  these  flow'ry  glades, 
To  hear  the  prayer  ascend  to  Mercy's  throne, 

To  hear  from  strangers  shelter'd  in  these  shades, 
The  grateful   blessing  brcath'd  in  tongues*  un- 
known. 

On  high,  shrill  herald  of  the  opening  year, 

The  trembling  branches  feel  thy  fluttering  wing; 

Thy  throbbing  breast  exults — and  sweet  and  clear 
Thou  hail'st  the  hours  of  love-returning  Spring. 

And  now,  proud  leader  of  the  feather'd  throats. 
Long  may  fair  Penrhos  with  thy  voice  be  blest ; 

A  thousand  warblers  learn  thy  witching  notes, 
Unnumber'd  songsters  issue  from  thy  nest. 

Long  may  thy  Stanley's  gracious  ear  attend 
The  Muse's  tuneful  voice,  thy  tones  of  glee  ; 

Bid  for  the  world  the  mealy  blade  ascend, 
The  currant's  juicy  clusters  swell  for  thee. 

And  though  these  groves  may  tempt  the  prowling 
boy, 
Though  all  his  eyes  the  braided  foliage  draw ; 


*  The  crew  of  the  first  vessel  consisted  of  people  of  various  na- 
tions; and  some  of  them  continued  a  considerable  time  at  Penrhos. 
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Here  shall  thy  nestlings,  and  tliy  rising  joy, 
Be  sacred  from  the  truant's  prying  paw. 

Nymphs  of  the  woods  that  trip  miseen  along, 
Whom  still,  when  burns  the  noon,  these   shades 
can  charm, 

Who  share  alike  the  shelter  and  the  song, 
O  guard  his  helpless  group  from  every  harm. 

Protect  them,  Dryad  Fair,  or  dread  the  day, 
When  angry  Pan  shall  lay  aside  his  flute ; 

Forbid  the  dance  that  bids  your  hours  be  gay, 
And  every  throat  that  cheers  the  grove  be  mute. 
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SONNET, 


WRITTEN 


0«  picking  tip  from  a  Foot-path  the  Fragments  of  a 
broken  liottle. 


Unknown,  who  next  this  narrow  path  may  pass. 
And  Night,  from  Caution's  eye  may  soon  conceal 

These  little  bits  of  lacerating  glass. 

That  slily  through  the  shoeless  skin  may  steal. 

Some  son  of  Toil,  perhaps,  this  way  may  tread. 
Whose  hands,  unwearied,  now  his  children  feed  ; 

When  Evening  leads  him  to  his  homely  bed, 
I'll  save  him — and  my  soul  approves  the  deed ! 

Yes — I  shall  save  the  foot  that  might  have  bled, 
Shall  save  the  partner  of  his  heart  from  woe  ; 

Save  for  his  infant  group  their  "  daily  bread," 
The  tears  that  anguish  might  have  forced  to  flow. 

If  such  salvation  crowns  a  minute's  care, 

The  Mind's  a  monster  that  would  leave  it  there. 


<T* 
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GILBERT  PLANE,  OF  BUXTON. 


Leave,  Muses,  leave,  Ambition's  sons. 

And  men  of  noisy  name, 
A  sweeter  theme  fair  Virtue  brings, 

'Tis  humble  Gilbert  Plane. 

Child  of  the  lowly  cavern'd  Kiln,* 

Where  toil  its  inmates  fed ; 
Where  Labour,  on  the  lap  of  Night, 

Repos'd  his  weary  head. 

For  him  the  opening  world  display 'd 
No  stores  of  hoarded  wealth. 

Yet  Heaven  bestow'd  superior  boons — 
Gave  industry  and  health ! 


*  He  lived  in  one  of  the  hovels  that  were  once  lime-kihis,  about 
half  a  mile  from  Buxton.  Ho  was  in  1804  seventy-three  years  of" 
age,  and  extremely  interesting  in  his  general  appearance.  His  time 
was  amused  by  collecting  rags,  (led  by  hissecond  wife,  whom  Gilbert, 
imused  to  solitude,  married  about  three  years  previously),  the  produce 
of  which,  a  weekly  half-crown  from  the  parish,  and  the  occasional 
donations  of  the  beneficent,  were  the  sources  of  his  support,  and  of  a 
contentment  and  gratitude  to  which  Affluence  is  often  a  stranger. 
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So  pass'tl  his  hours  of  youthful  life 
To  manhood's  vigorous  days, 

And  that  they  pass'd  unstain'd  by  vice 
Is  honest*  Gilbert's  praise. 

Now  Love  beheld  his  manly  frame. 
And  strait  his  arrows  hurl'd, 

And  youthful  Gilbert  felt  the  flame 
That  sets  on  fire  the  world. 


And,  faith,  the  little  urchin  can, 
In  moments  blest  and  kind. 

Convince  us  all,  in  Scandal's  spite, 
That  he's  not  always  blind. 

The  God  long  shew'd  this  happy  pair, 
(His  favourite  point  to  prove,) 

That  life  has  but  one  path  to  bliss. 
And  that's — connubial  love  ! 

Now  years  on  years  unheeded  pass'd. 
And  many  a  blessing  came ; 

Gilbert,  in  miniature,  the  boys, 
And  each  dear  girl  his  dame. 


*  The  appollatiuu  by  wliich  he  was  generally  known,  of  which 
ho  was  justly  prmul,  and  than  wliich  the  world  has  notliing  more 
honourable  to  bestow. 
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With  parent  pride,  the  pair  beheld 
These  treasures  of  the  Poor  ; 

What  Heaven  to  pamper'd  Wealth  denies, 
O'erflows  the  cottage  floor ! 

Each  brought  affections  yet  unfelt, 

A  rapture  all  its  own, 
A  transport  he  alone  can  taste 

That  fills  a  father's  throne  : 

The  earthly  Heaven — by  words  iu  vain 

In  sweetest  accents  drest — 
The  hope,  the  care,  the  feeling  niixt, 

That  fills  a  mother's  breast. 

And  though  at  times,  beneath  life's  ills. 

Their  strength  united  bent. 
Yet  Heav'n  had  nurtur'd  in  their  souls 

That  cheering  balm — Content. 

The  Fates  at  length,  with  envying  eyes, 

Saw  Gilbert's  happy  life, 
And  bade  the  unerring  dart  of  Death 

Deprive  him  of  his  W  ife ! 

Misfortunes  rarely  come  alone, 
Or  quickly  take  their  flight — 

So  Gilbert  felt  a  second  stroke, 
That  robb'd  him  of  his  Sight! 
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Tlio  third— tlie  foil— the  fiital  blow, 
That  batli'd  his  cheeks  in  tears, 

Snatch'd  from  his  hopes,  the  duteous  Child, 
That  propp'd  his  lengthen'd  years  ! 

Yet,  though  in  clouds  his  evening  sun. 

Good  Gilbert's  eye  of  mind 
Beholds  the  Heaven  in  brighter  skies, 

And  all  his  soul's  resign'd. 

This,  this  is  all,  that  various  life. 
Reflection's  powers  can  reach ; 

That  Virtue's  tenets  tend  to  give, 
Or  Truth  itself  can  teach. 

The  Good  that  hail  these  Founts  of  Health, 

To  Gilbert's  tale  attend. 
They  give  the  boon  which  Heav'n  repays, 

And  every  soul's  his  friend  ! 

Ye  Spirits  blest,  that  float  in  air. 
Your  guardian  pinions  spread. 

Nor  let  another  ill  assail 
His  aged,  silver'd,  head. 

And  when  Probation's  paths  shall  close. 

By  honest  Gilbert  trod, 
O !  watch  him,  waft  him  to  repose — 

The  bosom  of  his  God. 
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Gilbert  !  the  Sons  of  guilt  and  power, 

When  Empires'  trifles  flee, 
Shall  wish — but  they  shall  wish  in  vain — 

To  change  their  Crowns  with  thee ! 
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MARWNAD    EVAN    DOWP. 


ELEGY  ON  EVAN  THE  THATCHER, 

FATHER    OF    GWILYM    AB    EVAN    HEN, 

A  Bard  who  7nakes  a  considerable  fiffure  among  those  of  1450,/rom 

the  British  of  Evan,  or  leuan,  Gethin  ah  leuan  ah  Lleision, 

a  Poet  also  of  distinction  in  his  day. 


TO     SHARON     TURNER,     ESQ. 

Author  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  History,  who,  seeking  new 
sources  of  information,  when  writing  a  work  ivhich  has  so 
materially  contributed  to  national  information,  rationally 
concluded  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  aboriginal  tongue 
of  his  country,  and  ivith  that  view  acquired  it.  The  Trans- 
lator, for  this  reason,  hopes  that  the  following  Elegy  (beau- 
tiful in  the  original)  ivill  be  acceptable  to  him,  and  that  he 
will  consider  it  as  a  tribute  offered  to  a  gratifying  union  of 
erudition  and  liberality. 


"  Gwae  Wilym,  nid  gwiw  wylo." 
Eisian  Tad  i  osnd  to? 


A  Father  !  tuneful  Gwilym  mourns, 
That  now  to  kindred  dust  returns ; 
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Nor  tuneful  Gwilym  sighs  alone, 

All  Lleyn*  regrets  her  Thatcher  gone. 

Who  now  with  useful,  artful,hand, 
Shall  bid  the  friendly  roof  expand ; 
Shall  fill  with  care  the  leaking  flaw ; 
Like  Evan  plait  the  pliant  straw  ; 
And  bid  the  thatch  so  neatly  done, 
Resist  alike  the  storm  and  sun  ? 

Ye  Nymphs  who  nurse  the  social  blaze, 
(On  whom  our  youth  with  rapture  gaze) 
O  check  the  flame  that  flashes,  flies, 
Not  that  which  sparkles  in  your  eyes  ; 
With  care  the  crackling  faggot  watch, 
O  think  that  we  have  none  to  thatch. 

Ye  floating  clouds  of  fleecy  gold. 
That  o'er  our  heads  a  deluge  hold, 
That  down,  at  times,  your  plenty  pour, 
And  bid  Eryri'sf  torrents  roar ; 
Your  rage,  in  mercy,  now  restrain. 
On  distant  fields  let  fall  your  rain  ; 
O  gently  let  the  shower  be  shed. 
For  Arvon'sJ  valu'd  Thatcher's  dead ! 

*  A  promontory,  and  the  western  extremity  of  Caernarvonshire. 

t  The  Snowdonian  ridge. 

+  The  same  district. 
I. 
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Ye  Winds  tliat  frighten  Ocean's  waves, 
And  hoard  your  storms  in  hideous  caves, 
Pass  softly — when  your  wings  are  spread, 
O'er  Ll'eyn's  expos'd,  uncover'd,  head  ; 
Her  Evan's*  gone — of  hope  bereft, 
In  pity  spare  wliat  thatch  is  left. 

He's  gone :  to  him  we  look  in  vain, 
In  Summer's  heat,  or  Autumn's  rain. 
When  ice  arrests  the  pendant  drops. 
And  snow  conceals  the  cottage  tops ; 
His  son* — to  other  heights  has  flown. 
The  Muses  claim  him  as  their  own ; 
And  if  some  day — of  happier  date, 
Contrives  a  roof,  it  must  be  slate. f 


*  Gwilym  ab  Evan,  son  of  Evan  Dowr,  and  a  Bard  of  intelli- 
gence and  ability  in  1460. 

t  It  appears  probable  from  this  line,  that  Evan  Gethin  had  seen 
the  proplictic  words  of  Merddyn  Wyllt  (Merlinus  Sylvaticus), 
which  occur  in  a  Dialogue  ascribed  to  him  and  Taliesin,  about  570, 

"  Pan  dorrir  y  deri, 
"  Yng  ngoror  y  'Ryri ; 
"A  throi  'r  cerrig  yn  vara, 
"  Yn  agos  i'r  Wyddra." 

The  two  first  lines  were  fully  accomplished  in  the  denudation  of  the 
country  by  Edward  I. ;  and  the  fulfdling  of  the  two  last  seems  to 
have  been  reserved  for  Lord  Penrhyn,  who,  by  opening  and  working 
the  slale  quarries,  and  the  spirit  which  his  exemplary  and  successful 
exertions  has  excited,  bids  fair  to  convert,  hi  the  language  of 
Merddyn,  "the  rocks  of  Eryri  into  bread;"  and  Evan  Gethin 
would  doubtless  now  be  surprised  to  see  the  humble  though  useful 
ability  of  Evan  Uowr  (whose  loss  he  so  pathetically  deplores)  so 
much  and  so  extensively  improved  upon:  and  it  was,  i^erhaps,  far 
beyond  even  the  prophetic  powers  of  Merddyn  to  foresee  that,  after 
an  interval  of  fourteen  centuries,  the  rocks  of  his  country  would,  by 
an  union  of  ability  and  perseverance  in  this  public-spirited  noble- 
man, be  converted  into  an  elegant  and  durable  covering,  not  for  the 
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Ye  mice  to  other  regions  hie, 
Away — ye  flocks  of  sparrows  fly  ; 
Ye  straggling  bees*  who  love  to  store, 
The  cells  you've  often  fiU'd  before, 
Now  keep  from  human  haunts  aloof. 
You  all  will  miss  the  matted  roof; 


dwellings  of  Mediocrity  only,  but  for  the  palaces  of  Princes,  and 
this  also  in  transatlantic  regions,  a  world  of  which  Europeans,  for 
many  ages  after  that  of  Merddyn,  and  for  some  years  after  that  of 
Evan  Gethin,  had  no  idea,  luiless,  indeed,  we  except  the  impression 
made  in  Wales  by  the  return  of  Madog  ab  Owen  Gwynedd,  in  the 
reign  of  his  brother  David,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  from  a  voyage 
which  the  troubles  in  his  own  coimtry  induced  him  to  attempt,  and 
from  which  he  successfully  returned,  as  some  of  the  bards  inform  us, 
to  prevail  on  his  former  associates  to  follow  his  example,  and  ex- 
change the  Cambrian  cliffs  for  the  fertility  of  Mexico. 

*  Before  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  introduction 
of  sugar,  the  straggling,  as  well  as  hived  bees,  were  an  article  of 
considerable  importance  in  a  coimtry  where  Mead  or  Metheglin 
was  one  of  its  favourite  and  original  beverages ;  where  it  had  spar- 
kled for  ages  in  the  cup  of  Hospitality,  and  still  lives  in  unnumbered 
songs ;  and  Drayton,  addressing  himself  to  Cambria,  in  his  Poly- 
olbion,  says, — 

"  Fill  me  a  bowl  of  Mealh,  my  working  spiiit  to  raise. 
And  ere  seven  bookes  have  end,  I'U  strilie  so  high  a  string, 
Thy  Bards  shall  stand  amaz'd  with  wonder,  wmlst  I  sing." 

And  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot,  that  Burton,  the  English  historian,  in 
his  remarks  upon  Wales,  gravely  discovers  the  etymon  of  Metheglin, 
in  the  name  of  Mathew  Glin,  a  Welshman,  first  inventor. 

The  places  peculiarly  propitious  to  these  valuable  insects  are  still 
known  to  us  in  their  names,  Gwenynog,  the  Beestons  of  Wales; 
the  most  prominent  of  these  now  is,  that  near  Denbigh,  which  has 
been  long  the  property  and  residence  of  a  family  descended  from 
Ririd  Vlaidd,  of  Rhiwaedog,  Lord  of  Penllyn,  whose  allusive  coat 
— Argent,  on  a  bend  vert,  three  wolves'  heads  erased  of  the  field — 
they  paternally  bear :  this  branch  as  well  as  that  of  Chirk  Castle 
(now  extinct  in  the  male  line)  assumed  this  name  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  an  ancestor  with  the  heiress  of  the  Middelton's,  a  Shrop- 
shire family.  This  race  and  name  has  since  been  highly  honoured 
by  the  public  spirit  of  Sir  Hugh  Middelton,  who,  in  1608,  brought 
the  new  river  to  London,  a  blessing,  when  the  national  health  is 
considered,  of  incalculable  value. 
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Yet  will  the  talc  that  makes  you  sad, 
Bid  every  hazle  grove  be  glad  ; 
And  sedgy*  tufts  will  rustle — play, 
When  Zephyrs  tell  the  tidings  gay, 
That  Death  has  laid  our  Evan  low. 
And  thatcKd  in  earth  their  direst  foe. 

And  late+  though  Nature  claim'd  her  debt. 

We  all  regard  it  with  regret ; 

Shall  long  recount  his  various  care. 

And  name  him  with  a  grateful  prayer ; 

Yet  know  that  to  the  sons  of  worth, 

Life's  close  is  but  a  second  birth. 

For  those  blest  realms  that  roof  the  earth. 


*  Hazle  rods  and  sedges— materials  in  thatching  with  straw, 
t  Evan  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
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SONNET  TO  CONTENT. 


Fair  of  the  ruddy  cheek,  and  russet  vest, 
With  eye  that  beams  the  sunshine  of  thy  breast, 
That  tripping  light  yon  heathy  cliffs  among, 
Pour'st  to  the  source  of  good,  thine  artless  song. 

Yet,  thou  canst  quit  awhile  the  leafy  glen. 
Thy  thoughts  of  solitude's  still  charms  divest, 

To  wander  playful,  thro'  the  haunts  of  men, 
And  revel  in  the  busy,  blameless,  breast ! 

Where'er  thou  art,  associate  of  the  good, 

Unheard,  where  vacant  Mirth  is  laughing  loud  ; 

Or  calm,  amidst  a  city's  noisy  crowd. 
Or  list'ning  to  the  warblers  of  the  wood : 

Spread  o'er  the  guiltless  cheek  thy  brightest  glow, 
Nor  ask  a  boon  that  Reason  can't  bestow. 
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KATE  OF  CYMMAU. 


To  him  under  whose  friendly  protection  the  evening  sun  of 
a  temporary*  parent  descends  with  serenity,  her  merits 
in  the  Muse's  measured  voice  cannot  but  be  acceptable. 


Where  rolls  Cegidogf  highly  born, 
With  hasty  steps  to  meet 

The  Alyn,  Terrig,  sister  waves, 
It  washes  Cymmau's  feet.^ 


*  Guy  tells  us,  Uiat  Paramana,  more  endearing  and  expressive 
than  the  ancient  word,  signifies,  among  the  modern  Grecians,  Nnrse, 
or  Second  Mother. — Travels  in  Greece,  Tom.  1. 

t  A  mountain  stream,  which,  passing  Cymmau,  and  uniting  with 
the  Alyn  (lesser  river)  and  the  Terrig  (rippler)  fall  into  the  Dee, 
near  Eaton,  in  Cheshire.— Thus  Drayton: — 

Then  Alen  makes  approach  (to  Dee  most  inly  deere) 

Taking  Cegidog  in  ;  who  earnest  to  be  there, 

For  haste,  twice  under  earth  her  crystall  head  doth  runne. 

X  Pronounced  Gumma,  the  plural  of  Cwm,  a  Dingle,  the  name  of 
a  house  and  township  in  the  parish  and  manor  of  Hope  (or  Estya), 
ill  Flintshire. 
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Astonisli'd  by  a  world  of  charms, 

By  every  rural  grace  ; 
The  Naiads  twist  and  curl  its  course, 

As  loth  to  leave  the  place. 

The  stubborn  oak,  the  forest's  pride, 

In  love  with  scenes  like  this. 
Leans  from  the  rocky  cliff,  and  bends, 

The  playful  stream  to  kiss. 

The  alders  wave,  the  willows  twine, 

The  ash  ambitious  towers, 
While  laughing  Satyrs  bend  the  boughs, 

And  braid  them  into  bowers. 

And  he,  who,  with  poetic  eye. 

Explores  this  blest  retreat, 
Will,  unforseen,  a  Cottage  find. 

And  in  it — good  old  Kate. 

The  worthy  dame,  of  snowy  locks. 

The  kindest  welcome  gives  ; 
Her  smiles  declare  the  peace  within, 

And  Neatness  with  her  lives. 

Fortune,  a  lass  of  boundless  Avhim, 

Whose  views  no  man  can  tell. 
Decreed,  that  in  this  little  cot 

Th'  industrious  Kate  should  dwell. 
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Hall,  p.irlour,  kitchen,  tea-room,  one, 

And  yet  minutely  nice  ; 
A  clock  she  boasts,  a  cupboard  too. 

That  once  conceal'd  the  spice. 

In  rank  and  file,  her  crockery's  plac'd. 
Her  Buckley  ware,*  her  delf ; 

So  well  the  tidy  soul  has  learnt 
The  tactics  of  the  shelf. 

Her  chair,  the  wheel  that's  seldom  still, 

Half  fill  her  little  floor  ; 
And  Tohy,  trotting  to  and  fro, 

Yet  watching  still  the  door. 

The  hearth  so  neat,  her  pitchers  clean , 
The  Fairies  come  with  glee 

To  hold  their  gay  nocturnal  feasts, 
And  leave  the  morning  fee.f 


♦  Buckley,  in  the  parish  of  Hawarden,  where  coarse  earthenware 
is  made. 


t  In  Wales,  as  in  other  pastoral  districts,  the  fairy  tales  are  not 
yet  erased  from  the  traditional  tablet ;  and  age  seldom  neglects  to 
inform  youth,  that  if,  on  retiring  to  rest,  the  hearth  is  made  clean, 
the  floor  swept,  and  the  pails  left  full  of  water,  the  Fairies  will  come 
at  midnight,  contimie  their  revels  till  day-break,  sing  the  well- 
known  strain  of  "Torriad  y  Dydd,"  or  the  Dawn,  leave  a  piece  of 
money  upon  the  hob,  and  disappear :  the  suggestions  of  intellect, 
and  the  precautions  of  prudence,  are  easily  discernible  under  this 
fiction;  a  safety  from  fire,  in  the  neatness  of  the  hearth  ;  a  provi- 
sion for  its  extinction,  in  replenished  pails ;  and  a  motive  to  per- 
severance, in  the  promised  boon. 
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Her  looks  a  temp'rate  lesson  give, 
That's  seldom  learnt  by  Wealth, 

For  cheerful  Kate,  at  eighty-two, 
Can  still  shake  hands  with  Health. 

Ye  fair,  who  swell  the  crowd  of  Courts, 

And  Windsor's  terrace  grace  ; 
Who,  haunted  by  ennui,  pursue 

An  endless  change  of  place  : 

Would  Fate  in  some  good  humour'd  hour, 

Design  your  hands  a  treat, 
'Twould  be  to  bring  you  quickly  down 

To  drink  your  tea  with  Kate. 

The  Muse  herself,  however  grave, 
Could  wish  this  freak  to  share — 

To  see  such  folk  a  cottage  fill. 
The  dear  old  damsel  stare. 

Kate  visits  Cymmau's  worthy  Dame, 

By  every  kindness  led ; 
They  smile  and  curtsey — curtsey,  smile, 

But  not  a  word  is  said. 

We  seldom  find  such  meetings  now, 

For  gossips  meet  to  speak ; 
The  Ladies'  tongues  to  English  tun'd. 

But  Kate's  to  mountain  Greek.* 


*  The  British  language. 

M 
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The  case  is  this,  that  Cymmau's  Dame 

Descends  of  Saxon  blood, 
And  Kate,  of  Cambrian  parents  born, 

Can  trace  them  to  the  flood. 

She  has  them  all,  a  thousand  Aps,* 

In  story  strait  and  clear — 
The  flood — 'tis  well  a  Briton  born 

Will  deign  to  stop  e'en  here. 

To  no  one  spot  in  ample  space, 

To  no  one  race  confin'd  ; 
Content  is  every  where  at  home — 

That  home's  the  worthy  mind. 

So  Kate,  whose  independent  soul, 

O'er  half  an  acre  reigns, 
Ts  truly  great,  compar'd  to  him 

Who  sighs  for  large  domains. 

With  beans  and  sagef  her  garden  blooms, 
They  hide  the  teeming  hives  ; 

Surrounded  by  the  sweets  they  love. 
The  busy  Nation  thrives. 


t  Mab  (son)  abbreviated,  as  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  &c. 

t  Both  favorites  with  these  industrious  insects,  and  Kate  knows 
it  well. 
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In  this — a  world  of  good  and  ill — 

In  vain,  even  poets  preach  ; 
For  Pistill*  though  in  tenfold  shades, 

Is  yet  in  Rapine's  reach. 

En  wrapt  within  a  midnight  cloud, 

The  prowling  robber  creeps  ; 
For  watchful  guilt  is  wide  awake, 

While  virtue  soundly  sleeps. 

Poor  Kate  possess'd,  as  evening  fell, 

A  Hybla  all  her  own  ; 
Ere  morn  on  Brymbo'sf  summits  broke, 

Her  ev^ery  hive  was  gone  ! 

Yet,  Kate,  the  day  shall  surely  come, 

The  hours  are  on  the  wing. 
When  all  the  honey  shall  be  thine, 

And  his  th'  eternal  sting  ! 


*  Pistill — or  the  cascade,  the  name  of  the  cottage. 

t  Eminence  East  and  South  of  Cymmau,  and  the  residenc    of 
Thomas  Jones,  Esq. 
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Fierce  from  Hyperborean  caves, 
Loud,  and  wild,  lo  !  Winter  raves, 
Affrighted,  as  she  vrings  her  way, 
Rolls  the  agitated  sea; 
And  rushing  on  resisting  shores, 
The  desolating  tempest  roars  ; 
AViden'd  by  her  boisterous  breath. 
Gape  the  briny  jaws  of  Death, 
That  pour,  while  many  a  victim  dies, 
Heart-rending  shrieks  and  dying  cries. 

Yes,  rifler  of  tlie  fruitful  year. 
With  all  thy  horrors  thou  art  here  ; 
Say,  wilt  thou,  while  thy  wrath  is  hurl'd. 

And  either  hand  at  random  throws. 
Insulting  o'er  a  suffering  world. 

Thy  frigid  fetters  and  thy  snows  : 
While  floating  in  thy  flaky  air, 
Wilt  thou  hear  the  wanderer's  pray'r  ? 
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Ah !  no,  thy  feelings  all  are  froze, 
In  vain  the  trackless  waste  he  knows, 

In  vain  implores  inclement  skies, 
Fair  Hope  deserts  the  sullen  gloom, 

Despair,  dread  rolls  her  maniac  eyes, 
And  drags  him  to  his  doom. 

Thou  too,  as  many  a  tale  can  tell, 
Hast  heedless  heard  the  sorrowing  yell, 
Hast  seen  the  constant  dog  attend. 
In  death  itself,  his  long-lov'd  friend  ; 
Fix'd  to  his  side  his  faithful  guardian  lie. 
And  to  that  faith,  with  martyr  firmness  die ! 

While  o'er  Hiraethog,*  Berwyn,t  vast, 
Thy  all-involving  clouds  are  cast, 
O !  let  the  rage  that  marks  thy  reign, 
Pass  o'er  the  huts  of  Want  and  Pain  ; 
From  scenes  of  aggravated  woe. 
Turn  thy  frightful  face,  and  go; 
Go  where  Grandeur's  columns  rise. 
And  Art  illumes  her  stucco'd  skies  ; 
Go  where  riot's  train  resorts. 
And  selfish  Pride  unfeeling  sports. 
Where  Mirth's  gay  group  thy  frowns  defy, 
And  Folly  waves  her  feathers  high  ; 


*   An  upland  district  of  great  extent,  in  Denbighshire, 
f  A  lofty  and  extensive  mountain,  in  Merionethshire. 
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And  ere  her  race  nocturnal's  run, 
Lights  the  Morn's  intruding  sun. 

Yet  annual  scourge,  even  thou  hast  charms. 
For  while  thy  sterile  will  prevails, 
Contagion  shuns  thy  gelid  gales, 
And  health  comes  swinging  both  her  arms  ; 
And  vegetation  slowly  creeps. 
To  thy  maternal  lap  and  sleeps  ; 
But  rests  to  ope  her  dewy  eyes, 
And  shew  her  tints  to  milder  skies. 


If  rough  Deformity  was  fled, 

Beauty,  in  vain,  might  rear  her  head  ; 

Without  thee,  every  season's  foil, 

(Sapping  Autumn's  mealy  spoil) 

The  flowers  that  deck  the  brows  of  spring, 

Or  shed  their  sweets  from  Summer's  wing, 

The  leafy  grove,  the  choral  strain, 

The  unvaried  year,  would  laugh  in  vain. 

Stern,  though  thy  petrifying  face 
Unform'd  in  Stanhope's*  school  of  Grace ; 
Thy  figure  tall,  disgusting,  thin, 
Thy  mind,  without  a  wish  to  win  ; 


*  It  is  possible  that  this  Ode  may  be  read  by  some  persons  who 
do  not  know  that  a  series  of  letters  from  a  nobleman  (Lord  Chester- 
field) to  his  son,  were  published  a  few  years  ago,  the  object  of  which 
was,  the  polish  of  high  life  and  the  "  Graces." 
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Yet  cold  and  chilling  as  thou  art, 
Thou  know'st  to  warm  the  social  heart ; 
Thou  know'st  that  some  e'en  thee  beguile, 
Bid  e'en  thy  features  boast  a  smile ; 
These  are  the  good,  and  they  alone 
Can  sooth  thee  on  thy  icy  throne. 

Yes,  breasts  benign,  to  Pity  known, 
To  you  the  godlike  boon  is  given. 

To  soften  sorrows,  not  your  own. 

And  antedate,  e'en  here,  your  heaven  ; 

This  is  Virtue's  hallow'd  glee. 

This  is  PUSEY* — copying  thee  ! 


*  Who  the  beneficent  possessor  of  tliis  name  is  I  do  not  know ; 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  I  have  rarely  seen  a  public  list  of  subscri- 
bers, the  object  of  wliich  was  Charity  or  Patriotism,  without  the 
following  words,  "the  Honourable  Pliilip  Pusey,  Esq." 
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SONNET  TO  EVAN  THOMAS, 

OF    MAES, 

IN    TUli    I'AUISH    OF    LLANVAIR-YN-NGHORNWY, 
ANGLESEY, 

A71   untaught,   unassuming,    but   beneficent,    and  most 
successful  Bone-setter, 


Where'er  misfortune  swells  the  sudden  sigh. 
The  Muse  beholds  thy  healing  presence  nigh, 
And  follows,  listens,  by  thy  footsteps  led, 
To  hear  the  blessings  heaped  upon  thy  head. 

Nor  wonder,  Evan,  if  thy  worthy  name, 
Should  henceforth  flutter  on  the  wings  of  Fame ; 
The  Muse  shall  aid  her,  as  she  gives,  devotes, 
To  Virtue's  humblest  sons,  her  sweetest  notes. 

Yes,  it  shall  vibrate  on  a  nation's  voice, 
Thou  that  cans't  bid  even  misery  rejoice ; 
With  Nature's  favoured  precepts  only  fraught, 
With  titles,  wealth  undeck'd,  by  art  untaught ; 
The  Virtues  love  thee — live  within  thy  heart. 
Thy  country's  common  blessing  as  thou  art ! 
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AWDL    Y    MISOEDD. 


ODE    OF    THE    MONTHS. 

From  the  British  of  Gwilym  Ddu,  of  Arvon,  Bard  to  Sir  Grufftjdd 
Llwyd,  of  Tre'r  garnedd,  in  Anyleney,  and  Dinoruny,  in  the 
county  of  Caernarvon. 


Some  Account  of  Sir  Gruffydd  Llwijd,  from  Rowland's 
Antiquitatis  Parochiales  ;  and  Mr.  Vaughan  of  Hen- 
gwrfs  Notes  on  PoweVs  History  of  Wales. 

Sir  Gruffydd  Llwyd,  Knight,  ab  Rhys  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Ed- 
nyved  Vychan,  Seneschal  to  Llywelyn  ab  lorwerth  (JLeo- 
liniis  Magnus)  was  a  valiant  gentleman,  but  unfortunate, 
"  Magnce  quidem  sed  calamitosce  virtutis,"  as  Lucius  Flo- 
rus  says  of  Sertorlus  ;  he  was  knighted  by  Edward  the  First, 
then  holding  a  Parliament  in  the  castle  of  Rhuddlan,  when 
he  brought  him  the  news  of  the  safe  delivery  of  his  Queen,  at 
Caernarvon,  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  Sir  Gruffydd 
afterwards,  enraged  by  the  extreme  barbarity  and  tyranny  of  the 
English  Officers,  particularly  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  Lord  of 
Chirk,  Justice  of  North  Wales,  and  unable  to  procure  redress 
for  his  Country  from  the  King,  excited  and  led  an  insurrection> 
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verifying  tlie  words  of  Soloinon,  that  ''  Oppression  maketh  a 
wise  man  mad."  He,  with  this  view,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  brother  to  Robert,  then  King  of 
Scotland,  to  make  an  inroad  into  the  north  of  England,  in  or- 
der to  divide  the  King's  power  and  attention,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  expel  his  forces  from  North  Wales  ;  but  this  treaty, 
from  the  exorbitancy  of  Bruce's  terms,  not  taking  effect.  Sir 
Gruff'ydd,  driven  to  desperation,  latinised  the  adage,  "  Gwell 
mariv  vel  dyn,  na  hyw  vel  cj,"  and  that  it  might  be  intelligible 
to  his  enemies,  displayed  the  words  Vincere  vel  mori  upon  his 
shield  and  banners,  and  in  an  instant,  overran  North  Wales 
and  the  Marches,  taking  all  the  strongholds,  but  was  at  length 
defeated,  and  taken  prisoner  ;  what  became  of  him  is  not 
with  certainty  said,  but  from  this,  and  other  poems,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  ended  his  days  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Rhuddlan. 

Morvydd,  the  eldest  of  his  seven  daughters  and  coheiresses 
conveyed  by  her  marriage  with  Madoc  of  Gloddaeth  (the 
banquetting  house)  the  Mansion  of  Tre  'r  garnedd,  with  its 
appendages,  into  that  family.  The  issue  of  this  match  was, 
Gruff'ydd,  whose  son  Rhys,  inheriting  the  intrepidity  of  his 
forefathers,  supported  Owen  Glyndvvr,  in  that  last  effort  to 
restore  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  lost  his  estates, 
but  at  the  close  of  that  war  of  nine  years,  as  it  was  called  in 
1410,  he  was  restored  to  a  moiety  of  Creuddyn,  the  other  be- 
ing sold  to  Gruffydd  ab  Gwilyni,  of  Penrhyn  :  INIargaret,  sole 
heiress  of  his  son  Gruff'ydd,  carried  this  property,  and  that 
of  Tre'r  garnedd,  into  the  family  of  Mostyn,  by  her  union 
with  Howel  ab  Evan  Vychan,  of  that  house. 

His  coat  armorial —  Gules,  a  chevron  or,  and  chief  ermine, 
is  paternally  borne  only  by  the  Davies's  of  Caer  Rhun,  of 
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which  house  was  Thomas  Davies,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in 
1561,  a  man  who  did  honour  to  a  mitre ;  among  other  pious 
actions,  the  settlement  of  a  scholarship  in  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  was  one. 

Descended  from  Sir  GrufFydd's  co-heiresses,  the  following 
families  do,  or  may,  quarter  it — Mostyn's  of  Mostyn,  Lloyd's 
of  Havodunos ;  and  from  his  daughter  Cecily,  the  descend- 
ants of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  Lord 
President  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
a  name  illustrious  in  both  nations,  for  the  virtues  and  abilities 
of  several  of  its  possessors,  the  representatives  also,  if  any, 
of  the  Griffith's  of  Llwyn-dyrus,  Salisbury's  of  Llanrhaiadr, 
Morris's  of  Treborth  uchav,  and  the  Holland's  of  Hendre 
vawr,  near  Abergele.  MS.  &c. 

This  poem  was  the  produce  of  a  period  of  peculiar  calamity, 
when  a  long  and  obstinately  protracted  contest  had  reached  a 
close,  which  it  is  only  surprising  did  not  happen  sooner ; 
when  one  nation,  powerful  in  its  population,  and  rich  in  its 
resources,  was  contending  with  the  harrassed  remnant  of 
another,  the  proportional  ability  of  which,  was  but  as  one  to 
twelve,  and  which  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  these  overwhelm- 
ing advantages,  but  a  love  of  freedom,  fortitude,  and  rocks : 
that  the  hand  of  oppression  was  heavy  there  are  many  proofs;* 
that  the  colouring  is  not  too  high,  is  confirmed  by  Gwilym 
Ddu's  cotemporary  bards,  and  the  reflecting  mind  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  discover  the  sources  of  suffering  in  the  insolence 
of  conquest,  the  reluctance  of  submission,  and  the  unhuman- 


*  Sec  the  many  pathetic  and  unavailing  petitions  to  King,Edward 
for  redress,  in  Powell's  History  of  Wales;  in  which  the  sufferings  of 
his  new  subjects  arc  emphatically  called  Greefs. — See  also  Notes  to 
Beaumaris  Bay. 
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ised  ferocity  of  the  age ;  of  this,  the  revoh  of  Sir  Gruffydd 
IS,  in  itself,  ample  testimony;  favoured  and  rewarded  as  he  was 
by  Edward,  yet  tlie  amor  patriae  glowed  too  intensely  in  his 
bosom  for  selfish  acquiescence ;  and  roused  by  atrocities  to 
which  he  might  possibly  consider  himself  as  having  (by  in- 
culcating submission,  with  the  laudable  hope  of  a  final  paci- 
fication) in  some  degree,  contributed,  he  had  recourse  to  arms, 
the  last  refuge  of  the  brave,  resolving  upon  a  meliorated  ex- 
istence, in  which  his  country  might  participate,  or,  on  his  part, 
its  honourable  termination. 


TO     SIR    T.     MOSTYN,     BART. 

M.P.    FOR    THE    COUNTY    OF    FLINT, 

This  attempt  to  renovate,  in  the  language  of  Modern 
Britain,  the  plaintive  and  grateful  notes  of  Gwilyn  Ddu, 
the  sidrject  of  which  is  the  magnanimity,  patriotism^  and 
beneficence  of  that  Wallace  of  his  Country,  Sir  Gruffydd 
Llwyd,  his  patron  and  your  illustrious  ancestor,  is  re- 
spectfully inscribed  by  R.  LL. 


"  Neud  cyn  nechreu  Mai  mau  anrhydedd.' 


My  days  were  bright,  my  hours  were  gay, 
Ere  Cambria  saw  tlie  sun  of  May  ; 
That  erst  dispelled  the  winter's  gloom, 
And  blest  the  world  with  love  and  bloom. 
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How  heavy  on  this  suffering  land, 
Almighty  Father,*  falls  thy  hand  ; 
Inflictive  falls,  as  when  of  old. 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  was  sold  : 
'Tis  our's,  in  these  disastrous  times. 
To  suffer  as  if  curst  with  crimes  ; 
To  see  the  ruin  widely  rage, 
And  havoc  seize  the  locks  of  age  ; 
While  slaughtered  vigour  loads  the  earth. 
And  Vice,  triumphant,  treads  on  worth  : 
To  Heaven,  in  vain,  even  Virtue  calls, 
The  foe  exults— my  country  falls  ! 
O  !  Thou,  decreed  a  world  to  save, 
Where  can  I  rest,  but  in  the  grave. 
Where  can  I  pass  the  hours  of  pain. 
Forbid  even  sorrow's  soothing  strain ; 
Forbidf  by  foes,  whose  breasts  are  steel, 
To  pour  to  heaven  the  pangs  we  feel. 

Can  bards  who  fill'd  the  rolls  of  fame, 
Live  but  to  hold  an  empty  name ; 


*  It  was  not  unusiial  among  the  Bards  to  invoke  the  Supreme 
Being  in  their  Odes,  and  there  are  instances  among  the  ancients 
of  other  nations,  though  to  inferior  deities. 

t  To  repress  those  who  were  the  living  records  of  their  cotuitry 
and  their  forefathers;  those  to  whom  their  cotemporaries  looked 
up  for  fame  and  immortality,  was  not  new  even  then  in  the  annals 
of  tyranny,  even  so  late  as  1480,  Davydd  Llwyd  of  Mathavarn,  in 
an  Ode  to  Owen  Tudur,  of  Penmynydd,  says — 

Gwyddom  dewi  a  goddev. 

We  know  to  suffer,  and  to  be  silent. 
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Can  I  that  long  with  grateful  tongue, 

Tregarnedd's*  warlike  lord  have  sung, 

Live,  and  in  inglorious  rest, 

Behold  my  princely  Chief  deprest  ? 

Like  Dunawd'sf  Bard,  whose  plaintive  tongue 

The  woes  of  other  times  has  sung  ; 

So  I,  on  recent  sorrows  dwell, 

And  sad,  my  country's  troubles  tell ; 

To  me  how  glooms  the  cheerful  day 

That  spreads  around  the  sweets  of  May  ;J 

And  June,  gay  Summer's  pride  and  care, 

But  feeds  the  horrors  of  Despair  ; 

Alas  !  if  GrufFydd  does  not  live, 

What  joy  can  varying  seasons  give? 

What  pleasure  to  the  breast  of  pain  ? 

The  World  itself — exists  in  vain ! 

There  are — who  hear,  unmov'd,  the  strain. 
By  verse  and  virtue  rous'd  in  vain, 
Whose  breasts  resist  the  patriot  glow, 
Unnerved  the  arm,  unstrung  the  bow  ; 


*  Tre'r  garnedd  (tlie  tumulus  farm)  in  Anglesey,  was  in  1220, 
the  property  and  occasional  residence  of  Ednyved  Vyclian;  from 
him  it  descended  to  his  great  grandson,  Sir  Gruflydd  Lhvyd,  who, 
when  he  revolted,  fortified  this  house  with  a  fosse,  eight  yards  wide 
and  four  deep,  and,  at  the  same  time,  formed  another  strong-hold  at 
a  short  distance  from  it,  in  the  Morass  of  Malldraeth,  intended  as  a 
retreat,  in  the  last  extremity ;  this  he  insulated  by  drawing  round  it 
the  deep  waters  of  the  river  Cevni;  and  sufficient  vestiges  of  both 
still  remain  to  ascertain  their  relative  strength  and  situation. 

t  Son  of  Pabo  Post  Brydain,  a  bard  of  the  6th  century. 

X  The  propriety  of  the  title  of  the  poem,  "  Ode  of  the  Months," 
does  not  clearly  appear,  two  of  them  only  being  mentioned. 
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Who  crouch  beneath  the  foe's  controul, 
And  bear  the  lash  that  tears  the  soul  ; 
Be  theirs,  Depression's  abject  life, 
But  mine,  the  war's  eventful  strife  ! 

Where  is  the  hawk*  whosewings  were  spread, 
Whose  beak,  with  Saxon  blood  was  red. 
That  proudly  perch'd  on  triumph's  car. 
With  England's  Marches  wag'd  the  war ; 
Our  prowess  prov'd,  aveng'd  our  wrongs. 
And  tun'd  to  joy,  unnumber'd  tongues? 

Where  is  the  Sword  of  crimson  hue, 
That  gleam'd  upon  the  warrior's  view  ? 
A  thousand  feats  record  its  strength, 
And  terror  long  shall  tell  its  length  ; 
And  well  th'  indented  edge  will  show, 
To  days  unborn,  its  deathful  blow. 
Where's  the  red  Lance  that  led  the  way, 
When  Gruffydd  won  the  doubtful  day, 
That,  torch-like,  blazing  in  his  hand. 
To  conquest  led  his  Country's  band  ; 
When  foes,  invading,  fought  and  fled, 
And  England's  bravest  blood  was  shed? 
Heroic  band— a  people's  pride, 
That  stem'd  invasion's  threat'ning  tide, 

*  This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Carwed,  Lord  of  Twr  celyn, 
whose  crest  it  was.— The  exploits  of  that  chieftain  in  the  war  witU 
Henry  the  Second,  being  yet  fresh  in  the  public  voice. 
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That  stay'd  awhile,  your  Country's  fall, 
Illustrious  Shades  !  on  you  I  call  ; 
As  bending  o'er  the  soil  I  weep, 
Where  now  your  peaceful  spirits  sleep, 
Heavenly  slumbers  bless  the  brave, 
And  Cambria's  tears  bedew  the  grave  ; 
With  flowers,*  unfading,  decks  the  sod, 
And  gives  your  happier  souls  to  God  ! 

Ye  scenes,  where  still  my  footsteps  tend, 
Where  still  unweaned  my  wishes  bend ; 
Ye  domes,  where  now  I  pensive  gaze, 
Were  bright,  when  beam'd  the  social  blaze, 
When  Gruffydd,  from  a  princely  store. 
Abundance  to  the  banquet  bore  : 
Ye  storied  walls,  where  Time  shall  trace 
High  Bryn  Euryn'sf  trophied  race ; 


*  "Unfading  blooms  on  the  grave  of  the  hero,  the  garland  pre- 
pared by  his  country." 

Such  also,  was  the  sentiment  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  a  column 
of  Norwegian  marble,  and  placed  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Danish 
nation,  on  the  grave  of  her  brave  sons  who  fell  in  the  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen,  by  the  British  fleet,  April  2,  1801 ;  and  that  breast 
can  have  little  of  liberality  that  would  confine  the  virtues  to  the 
limits  of  his  country. 

t  Bryn  Euryn  is  in  the  parish  of  Llandrillo,  near  Conway,  and 
of  thirteen  residences  in  the  possession  of  Ednyved  Vychan,  in  North 
Wales,  this  is  said  to  be  the  favourite,  and  to  have  been  "royally 
adorned  with  turrets  and  garrets." — Sir  Tudur  ab  Ednyved  was  one 
of  the  cummissiiiners  for  negociating  a  peace  between  Edward  the 
First  and  Llywelyn  ab  Griitlydd;  and  his  descendants,  resident  at 
tliis  place,  afterwards  assiuned  and  bore  the  name  of  Conway;  and 
an  English  family  resident  at  Bud-Rhyddan,  also  assumed  this  name, 
upon  a  marriage  with  a  lady  of  this  house;  both  families  are  now 
extinct  in  the  male  line. 
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That  rich  in  glory's  proudest  lore. 
The  deeds  of  other  days  restore  : 
Ye  roofs  that  long  responsive  rung, 
When  Bards  the  trying  conflict  sung. 
When  Joy's  exulting  voice  was  high, 
When  songs  of  triumph  reach'd  the  sky, 
And  horns*  from  Hybla's  sweetest  stream 
Were  fill'd  to  Gruffydd's  glorious  name. 
Alas !  the  poor  no  more  repair, 
His  bounty  and  his  smiles  to  share; 
Heart-rending  sighs  to  Heaven  ascend ; 
They  mourn,  like  me,  their  common  friend  : 
Chill  as  the  cells  that  hold  the  dead, 
The  festive  halls  where  crowds  were  fed, 
Where  GrufFydd  grac'd  the  frequent  treat. 
And  led  the  stranger  to  his  seat : 


*  These  were  the  mead  horns  of  ancient  hospitality,  and  called 
the  Hirlas;  that  of  Owen  Cyveiliog,  Prince  of  Potn^s,  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  beautiful  ode,  for  the  appearance  of  which,  in  English, 
the  public  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  scholar. 

An  elegant  specimen  of  the  ancient  Hirlas  is  still  preserved  at  Lord 
Penrhyn's  seat  in  Caernarvonshire. 

Fill  with  mead  the  Hirlas  high. 

Nor  let  a  soul  this  day  be  dry; 

The  hall  resounds — the  triumph  rings — 

And  every  bard  the  conflict  sings. 

Ednyfed's  trophied  shield  displays 

Themes  of  glory — themes  of  praise — 

A  lion,  in  the  tented  field — 

A  lamb,  when  vanquished  heroes  yield. 

Ednyfed !  bravest  of  the  brave ! 

His  name  shall  live  beyond  the  grave  ! 

Vide  notes  to  Beaumaris  Bay. 
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Like  generous  Nudd,*  in  days  of  yore, 
So  Gruti'ydd  gave — but  gives  no  more  ! 

Dismay  and  terror  seized  our  foes, 
When  Arfon's  towering  eagle  rose ; 
Achilles  like,  with  helmet  high, 
And  fury  flashing  in  his  eye, 
As  Urienf  bold,  the  battle's  boast, 
A  nation's  hope — his  arm,  an  host ; 
He  rush'd,  as  torrents  roll  along. 
No  flattery  stains  a  Gwilym  song  ; 
It  flows,  like  Avan's;}:  dulcet  stream, 
When  brave  Cadwallon  fill'd  the  theme. 


*  Nudd  Had  (or  the  generous),  one  of  the  three  liberal  princes  of 
Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Triads,  and  svmg  by  Taliesin. 

t  A  Cumbrian  or  Cumberland  Prince,  often  mentioned  by  the 
bards  (<f  the  sixth  century,  the  pretended  assumption  of  this  name 
(Fitz-Urien)  was  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  for 
executing  that  hopeful  and  accomplished  youth  Sir  Griffith  Rice,  at 
twenty-thi-ee,  the  son  of  Sir  Rhys  ab  Thomas,  of  South  Wales,  who 
had  been  so  instrumental  in  placing  his  father,  Henry  the  Seventh, 
on  the  throne  of  England ;  and  a  similar  reason  (quarterii}g  the  arms 
of  their  ancestor,  Thomas  de  Brothcrton,  fifth  son  of  Edward  the 
First)  was  foimd  for  the  destruction  of  that  Mecsnas  of  his  day— 
the  yoimg  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  scholar  and  the  soldier;  but  the  death 
of  Henry  fortunately  saved  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

+  Avan  Verddig,  the  bard  of  Cadwallon  ab  Cadvan,  King  of  Bri- 
tain, and,  in  the  Triads,  is  described  as  one  of  the  thiee  bloody- 
speared  bards  of  Britain;  his  patron,  Cadwallon,  slew  Edwin,  King 
of  Mercia,  in  the  battle  of  Meigin,  where  the  men  of  Powysbehaved 
so  well,  that  they  were  distinguished  with  peculiar  privileges,  men- 
tioned by  Cynddelw,  in  an  ode  called  Breiniau  gwyr  Powys. — Bade, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  describes  this  prince  by  the  words  Ty- 
ranninn  savientem. 
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At  length  the  fell,  vindictive  foe, 

Has  laid  Dinorwig's*  lion  low, 

And  now  with  haughty  crest  relates. 

His  happier,  and  our  adverse  fates ; 

While  Cambria  shrinks  with  boding  fear, 

And  dreads  the  tale  she's  doom'd  to  hear  ; 

To  hear  that  Rhuddlan  towers  restrain 

The  man,  by  Virtue,  rear'd  to  reign  ; 

In  chains,  my  chief,  of  graceful  form. 

Smiles  at  insult,  braves  their  scorn. 

And  bleeding,  crown'd  with  honour's  wreath, 

Awaits  and  courts  the  dart  of  death  ; 

While  now,  on  every  breeze  'tis  borne, 

With  every  pang  my  breast  is  torn  ; 

I  sink  to  earth  to  hear  his  name, 

With  all  that  mans  and  warms  my  frame ; 

Yet  Fame,  to  other  times  shall  tell 

How  Gruffydd  fought,  how  Gruffydd  fell  ; 


*  Situate  on  the  edge  of  the  Arvoiiian  ridge,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
ddeiniolen,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Bangor,  was  one  of  the  many 
temporary  (and  in  these  tumultuous  times,  necessarily  so)  residences 
of  the  princes  of  Wales;  the  situation  is  most  inviti:ig,  and  though 
the  ruins  are  nearly  removed,  the  dimensions  of  the  great  hall,  the 
hospitality  of  which,  Gwilym  Dduso  feelingly  sings,  and  which  was 
twenty-four  yards  long,  are  still  ascertainable.  One  of  the  many 
favours  bestowed  upon  Sir  Grufi'ydd,  by  the  King,  was  Dinorwig,  and 
the  continuation  of  this,  and  his  other  property,  in  his  descendants, 
shows  that  Edward,  in  this  instance,  did  not  extend  the  rapacity  of 
tyranny  to  its  seizure,  on  the  revolt  of  the  proprietor.  This  division 
continued  in  that  great  and  leading  branch  of  his  family,  residing  at 
Penrliyn  and  Cochwillan,  till  William  Williams,  Esq.  transferred  it 
to  his  third  son,  Thomas  Williams,  of  Vaenol,  ancestor  to  Sir  Wm. 
Williams,  Bart,  who  dying  without  issue,  left  his  estates  to  King 
William,  who  granted  them  to  Mr.  Smith,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  whose  descendant,  Thomas  Ashcton  Smith,  Esq.  of 
Vaenol,  they  now  arc. 
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And  ages  yet  to  come  shall  hear, 
As  downward  rolls  the  pitying  tear ! 

Misfortunes  throng  on  every  side, 
Fallen  is  Mona's  strength  and  pride, 
And  lofty  Arvon,  Gwynedd's*  tower, 
Falls,  and  feels,  the  unequal  power ; 
Her  sons  by  Saxon  hosts  assail'd, 
At  Rheon's  fordf  have  fought  and  fail'd  ; 
In  vain  the  phalanx  firmly  stood, 
Till  Rheon  roll'd  a  tide  of  blood ; 
They  fell,  o'erwhelm'd  a  nation  falls, 
And  Saxon  power  my  Prince  enthralls ; 
Oppression's  plan  at  length  succeeds, 
At  every  pore  my  country  bleeds  ; 
No  ray  of  hope  pervades  our  woes. 
No  trait  of  mercy  marks  our  foes  ; 
And  Britain's  sons,  in  vain,  are  brave, 
Immur'd  within  a  living  grave  ! 

Affliction  wild,  with  piercing  cry, 
And  dark  Despair,  with  downcast  eye ; 
The  manly  Mind,  that  scorns  to  speak. 
The  indignant  Heart,  that  swells  to  break ; 
All  agonize  my  breast  to  close, 
At  once — existence  and  its  woes  ! 


*  North  Wales,  the  Venedotia  of  the  Romans. 

t  A  river  in  Caernarvonshire,  now  unknown,  having  probably 
cliaiiged  its  name. 
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THE     CONTRAST: 

A     SONNET, 

Written  on  seeing  a  tall  and  corpulent  Lady  in  a  Phaeton 
and  fonr^  passing  a  short  thin  Woman,  with  a  Pitcher 
of  Water  on  her  Head,  a  Basket  of  Potatoes  in  one 
Hand,  a  Child  in  the  other^  and  followed  hy  Three  more. 


How  widely  different  is  life's  varied  way, 
One  leans  on  silken  sofas  from  the  birth. 

Another,  toiling  through  its  trying  day. 
Is,  by  incessant  burdens,  press'd  to  earth. 

Wealth  gaily  rolls  on  gaudy  rapid  wheels, 
Or  lightly  ambles  on  the  graceful  steed ; 

And  flashing  on  the  broad-way,  seldom  feels. 
What  humbler  folk,  in  narrower  paths,  may  need. 

The  Proud  thus  passing,  with  averted  eyes, 
May  read  where  Inspiration's  precepts  glow, 

That  these  are  sometimes  creeping  to  the  skies, 
While  guilty  greatness  gallops  but  to  woe. 

And,  patient  toiler,  loaded  and  depress'd, 
Content  may  be  an  inmate  in  thy  breast ! 
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THE      KISS. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH. 


Y  CUSAN. 


MoES  gusaii  bychaii,  dibechod, — digriv 
Mai  deigryn  o  wirod, 
Medrusaidd  medri  osod, 
Er  mwyn  Duw,  ar  vy  min  dod  ! 


Give  me  the  playful  harmless  kiss, 
That  little  boon,  melifluous  bliss, 
Thou  well  canst  lay  it  on  my  lip, 
The  drop,  for  God's  sake,  let  me  sip ! 
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OWEN    OF    LLANGOED. 


FOUNDED    ON    FACT. 


TO    FLEETWOOD    WILLIAMS,    ESQ. 

Of  Liverpool. 


Where  is  the  Muse  that  loves  the  good, 
Tlie  plaintive  strain  to  offer ; 

But  to  the  bright  benignant  breast 
That  feels  for  all  that  suffer. 

'Tis  this  that  prompts  her  now  to  bring, 

To  thee,  a  noiseless  story ; 
For  Fame  confines  her  brazen  trump 

To  deeds  of  martial  glory. 

She  flies  on  every  breeze  that  blows. 
To  spread  her  loud  narration  ; 

Nor  seas  resist,  nor  Alps  repel. 
The  true,  or  false,  inflation. 
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To  her,  the  Muse  consigns  the  names 
That  court  Ambition's  bubbles  ; 

And  sings  the  hamlet's  humbler  cares, 
A  peasant's  joys  and  troubles. 

Where  Courda*  once,  in  days  of  yore. 
Taught  faith  a  cell  to  rear  ; 

A  cottage  stands,  beneath  the  cliff. 
To  Owen's  feelings  dear. 

To  every  heart,  how  dear  is  home, 
(If  worth  that  heart  possesses); 

Tt  still  renews  our  earliest  joys, 
A  parent's  fond  caresses. 

A  brother,  sister's,  dear  embrace, 
The  love-increasing  battle, 

The  little  play- things,  still  preserved, 
The  first  engaging  prattle. 

Six  olive  branches  gather'd  round, 
This  crowded  cottage  table, 

Till  Time  declar'd,  that  Owen,  now, 
To  guard  the  flocks  was  able. 


*  Llangoed,  or  more  properly  Llan  Gourda,  from  Courda,  one  of 
the  ancient  Collidees,  or  Coldeys,  (so  called  from  Colendo  Deo,  its 
patron  saint),  a  parish  situate  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Anglesey. 
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The  Muse  records  the  sorrowing  day 
When  Owen  went,  though  willing, 

To  earn  his  bread,  a  little  man, 
A  new  importance  feeling. 

The  tears  ran  down  his  mother's  cheeks, 
His  father  saw  them — sighing ; 

His  play-mates  shook  his  little  hands. 
And  all  the  group — were  crying ! 

The  rushy  cap  now  crown'd  his  pate. 
The  mystic*  crook,  his  sceptre  ; 

The  flocks  and  fields,  his  people,  realms, 
And  Nature  sole  preceptor. 

With  pastoral  pipe,*  this  infant  Pan, 
Commenc'd  his  new  vocation  ; 

Completed  soon  his  present  views, 
A  shepherd's  education. 

The  linnets  lov'd  his  dulcet  voice. 
The  larks  drew  near  in  numbers. 

And  thought  they  wak'd  the  morning  sun. 
From  night's  protracted  slumbers. 


*  In  possession  of  the  Pih  gorn,  or  pastoral  pipe — a  crook  covered 
with  characters  intelligible  only  to  themselves — a  conic  cap,  made  of 
rushes — and  the  Ilia  ro,  or  cry  acquired — a  shepherd  is  completely 
such.  In  Anglesey  and  other  parts  of  Wales,  this  is  still  the  employ- 
ment of  the  children  of  labourers,  till  they  are  capable  of  becoming 
husbandry  servants. 
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They  met  at  noon  his  briglitest  blaze, 
They  join'd  their  grateful  voices ; 

Thus  Nature,  in  the  sweetest  strain, 
Through  all  her  realms  rejoices. 

'Twas  thus  when  Day's  descending  boons, 

On  western  waters  rested  ; 
They  knew  their  little  nests  were  safe, 

By  Owen  unmolested. 

And  if  he  had,  the  Virtues,  Muse, 
Even  Heaven  itself  had  hated ; 

The  impious  hand,  that  touch'd  their  hopes, 
The  future  song  frustrated. 
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Thus  Owen  daily  kept  his  flock, 

On  Marian's  summits*  seated. 
And  distant  saw  the  passing  sails, 

By  every  breeze  inflated. 

Now  saw  on  Llangoed's  fertile  shores, 

The  placid  waters  waving. 
And  now  beheld,  on  rocky  steeps, 

The  billowy  rollers  raving. 

A  novel  wish,  in  Owen's  thoughts, 

Intruded  now,  was  growing ; 
The  place  they  came  from,  where  they  went, 

The  curious  itch  of  knowing. 

He'd  heard  indeed,  from  Mona's  sons. 

From  regions  far  returning, 
That  northern  seas  were  lock'd  in  ice, 

That  Afric's  sands  were  burning. 


*  Rocky  eminences  in  Llangoed,  and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Llan 
Ddona.  One  of  these  is  the  site  of  the  British  encampment,  called 
Bwrdd  Arthur,  or  the  round  table— anciently  called  Din  Syhvy,  or 
the  exploratory  fort. 
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He'd  also  heard,  though  undeterr'd, 
From  parents  still  deploring, 

Of  lads  that  left  them,  for  the  deep. 
No  tidings  yet  restoring. 

He'd  heard  of  Mersey's*  crowded  shores. 
The  Dee's  triumphant  neighbour  ; 

Where  Commerce,  with  a  smile  beheld. 
Success  reward  her  labour. 

That  there  she  saw,  her  useful  stores. 
From  every  climate  swelling. 

That  all  the  Virtues,  Arts  were  there. 
And  pleas'd,  had  found  a  dwelling. 


And  Charity ,t  their  heavenly  chief, 
Her  every  view  revealing  ; 

That  every  woe  that  Misery  wears, 
Her  hallow'd  hand  was  healing  ! 


*  A  river  of  Lancashire,  upon  the  shore  of  which,  stands  the  young, 
though  large  and  populous  town  of  Liverpool ;  this  place,  so  lately 
as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was  described  in  the  custom- 
house patent,  as  a  "  Creek  of  the  Port  of  Chester,"  from  which,  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  it  is  divided  by  that  part  of  Cheshire,  called 
Wirral. 

t  The  asylum  for  the  blind  poor.— The  philanthrophist  contem- 
plates with  ti-ue  pleasure,  an  institution  so  novel  in  its  nature,  so 
beneficent  in  its  design,  and  so  honourable  to  the  place  which  has 
given  it  birth;  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  sightless  solitude,  to  render 
happy  and  useful  to  society,  those  who  had  hitherto  been  imavoidably 
its  incumbrances,  had  long  been  a  desideratum  in  the  breast  of  Charity , 
and  to  add  this  chaplet  to  her  divine  brows,  was  reserved  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Liverpool. 
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Tliat  there,  to  gladden  sightless  woe, 

A  novel  path  she'd  chosen  ; 
For  those  that  go  without  an  eye, 

From  her,  get  near  a  dozen.* 

That  stretching  far  her  friendly  views. 

To  distant  Scotia  turns, 
And  beckons  to  her  fostering  arms. 

The  orphans  left  by  Burns. 

Sweet  rural  songster,  born  for  Heaven, 

Not  earth's  ungenial  region  ; 
A  spai'kler  even  in  spangledf  skies — 

A  leader  in  a  legion. 


It  is  impossible  for  a  Cambrian  not  to  wish  that  it  were  consistent 
with  the  regulations  of  this  charity,  and  within  the  pale  of  its  power, 
to  entertam  a  preceptor  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  some  of  its  ob- 
jects to  play  on  the  harp ; — beneficence  would  thus  fuid  additional 
resources,  and  the  mansions  of  affluence  would  be  enlivened,  as  of 
yore,  by  the  sweet  and  luiited  tones  of  music  and  charity. 


*  So  exquisitely  nice  does  the  sense  of  feeling  become  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  visual  faculty,  that  the  object  may  literally  be  said  to 
have  acquired  ten  eyes,  in  return  for  the  two  lost. 

t  Education,  to  a  certain  degree,  is,  in  Scotland,  within  the  ac- 
quisition of  poverty  itself;  for  this  blessing,  it  is  indebted  to  its 
parliament,  in  1646,  which  made  a  legal  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  instructing  the  poor  in  every  parish. — Illustrious 
legislators !  immortal  teachers  of  Wisdom  and  of  Virtue,  your  coun- 
try' owes  to  your  beneficent  endeavours,  the  high  and  respectable 
place  she  occupies  in  the  moral  world ;  ye  have  also  furnished  the 
experimental  and  exemplaiy  argument  with  wliich  those  who  assert 
that  Obedience  and  Industry  are  the  offspring  of  ignorance  will  con- 
tend in  vain. 
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O  !  Currie,*  from  the  Cambrian  bard, 

This  grateful  strain  be  thine, 
And  Fame  shall  henceforth  write  thy  name. 

In  characters  benign. 

And  hef — may  Heaven  his  efforts  bless, 
Who  guides  an  Empire's  cares; 

For  his  own  heart,  a  moment  steals — 
A  thought  for  Genius  spares. 

That  even  the  Nine,  by  Virtue  led, 

(Whose  voice  they  all  revere) 
Desert,  at  times,  their  sweetest  shades — 

Delight  to  loiter  there. 

Enticed  by  Roscoe's  tuneful  voice, 
They  leave  their  fav'rite  fountains; 

And  cliffs  that  echo  love  the  lay. 
Now  miss  them  in  the  mountains. 


*  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Burns,  this  gentlemen  edited,  in  the 
sprmg  of  1800,  a  republication  of  his  poems,  life,  and  correspondence, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  children ;  and  in  such  a  maimer,  as 
at  once  to  do  honour  to  Ids  head  and  his  heart. 

t  Mr.  Addington  is  said  to  have  patronized  the  bard's  eldest  sou 
Robert:  and  that  the  mind  that  directs  the  concerns  of  his  country 
at  a  period  of  imexampled  difficulty  and  danger,  should  recollect  the 
orphans  of  genius,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  empire,  is  surely  no 
common  praise ;  and  may  his  youthful  bosom  glow  as  gratefully  as 
that  of  his  father,  who,  in  liis  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  speaking  of  his 
patron,  that  "noblest  of  men,  Lord  Glencairn,"  adds  the  following 
emphatic  line: — 

"  Oublie  moi,  graud  Dieu,  si  jamais  je  1'  oublie !" 
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Delightful  warbler,  Mersey's  own, 

Thy  lot  be  lengthened  years ; 
To  charm  with  Arno's*  classic  themes, 

Thy  country's  listening  ears. 

That  Cambria,  from  adjacent  cliffs. 

With  eye  of  glee  looks  down. 
Exulting,  sees  a  valued  youth 

Her  hopes  maternal  crown. 

Beholds  him  with  a  parent's  care. 

Her  hapless  orphans  seek  ; 
And  lead  for  them,  the  feeling  tear, 

Down  many  a  manly  cheek. 

Williamsf ,  while  Britain's  grateful  voice, 

Applauds  thy  efforts  blest. 
She  gives  her  native  Muse  to  waft 

Her  blessing  to  thy  breast ! 


*  Never  has  the  Ausonian  lyre  produced  sweeter  tones  than  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mersey. 

t  On  the  1st  of  March,  1804,  a  day  annually  devoted  to  convivial- 
ity by  the  natives  of  Cambria,  Mr.  Fleetwood  Williams,  with  a 
feeling  not  very  common  in  youthful  affluence,  introduced  beneficence 
■  to  the  festive  board. 

"Then  Pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  Virtue's  flame, 
And  Mirth  took  Charity's  celestial  name '." 

He  then  proposed  to  the  company  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  the  education  of  poor  cliildren,  born  of  parents  natives  of  Wales, 
and  resident  in  Liverpool ;  upon  such  a  plan  as  would  enable  them 
to  begin  life  with  advantage,  and  to  attain,  by  their  good  conduct, 
respectable  situations. 

This  proposal  was  immediately  adopted,  and  Mr.  Williams 
liberally  led  a  subscription  in  which  he  was  most  cheerfully  seconded 
by  the  company  present ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  nobility  and 
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He  now  left  Llangoed's  pastoral  banks, 
And  Dwyn wen's  region,  Dona,* 

Exchanged  for  Mersey's  busy  shores, 
His  dear  maternal  Mona. 

He  soon  beheld  the  turrets  tall, 
The  crowded  townf  denoting  ; 

And  saw,  with  wonder's  widest  eye,- 
A  peopled  forest  floating. 


gentry  in  North  Wales  particularly  will  consider  this  infant  institu- 
tion as  having  (from  the  proximity  of  Liverpool,  and  the  consequent 
number  of  their  compatriot  residents)  pcciUiar  claims  to  their  favour 
and  fostering  protection. 

*  Llan  Ddona  (so  called  from  Dona,  fourth  in  descent  from  the 
celebrated  Brochwell,  prince  of  Po^vys,  who  built  a  cell  there,  upon 
the  sea  shore,  in  the  ninth  century),  a  parish  adjoining  Llangoed,  on 
the  north-west :  the  fair  damsels  of  this  district  have,  for  time  imme- 
morial, borne  the  same  addition  as  those  of  Lancashire,  both  having 
probably  been  peculiarly  favoured  by  D-\vynwen,  the  Venus  of  ancient 
Britain.  The  parish  dedicated  to  this  goddpss  (Llanddwyn)  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  island,  has  been,  for  some  ages,  overflowed  by 
the  sea,  determined,  as  it  would  seem,  to  verify  the  fable  in  the 
Heathen  Mythology,  "that  she  should  rise  out  of  the  waves." 

Richard  KyfRn,  Dean  of  Bangor,  was  rector  of  Llanddwyn,  in 
1485,  from  this  place  he  corresponded  with  Henry  the  Seventh,  then 
an  exile  in  Britanny,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  North  Wales,  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Rhys  ab  Thomas,  who  led  South  Wales,  in 
bringing  about  his  restoration. 

Davyddab  Gwilym,  the  British  Ovid,  invokes  Dwynwen,  in  favour 
of  Morvydd,  the  object  of  his  adoration,  then  on  her  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  David ;  and  this  beautiful  prodiiction  has  appeared  in 
English,  in  the  volumes  published  by  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  the 
intelligent  bard  of  South  Wales. 

t  Liverpool  (within  the  recollection  of  a  life)  little  more  than  a 
village. — This  emporium  of  Western  Britain,  and  of  the  British 
Mediterranean,  is  an  ample  exemplification  of  what  Industry,  Exer- 
tion, and  Enterprise  are  capable  of  producing;  that  they  are 
rewarded  in  the  attainment  of  their  object,  and  that  the  Virtues  and 
the  Arts  participate  in  their  prosperity,  the  lover  of  his  country 
delights  to  contemplate. 
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There — though  in  a  constant  crowd, 

He  found  his  footsteps  lonely ; 
For  Owen's  tongue,  as  yet,  was  tiin'd 

To  ancient  British  only. 

To  any  language,  on  its  want, 

At  sea  there's  no  demurring ; 
The  men  of  trade  meet  every  tongue. 

Earth's  every  voice  occurring. 

Now  Commerce  in  her  active  crew 
Our  youthful  shepherd  number'd  ; 

While  Owen,  on  the  trackless  waves. 
Her  novel  features  ponder'd. 

Each  clime  that  met  th'  exploring  prow, 

With  thoughtful  eye  inspected  ; 
So  well  had  Nature  stor'd  his  mind. 

Though  Art  her  aid  neglected. 

The  winds,  the  waves,  the  current  tides, 

That  ocean's  surface  varied, 
The  passing  ships  from  ev'ry  shore. 

The  colours  that  they  carried  : 
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O'er  these  young  Owen  saw  with  pride, 
His  country's  crosses*  leading  ; 

With  pleasure  pass'd  his  youthful  day, 
A  modern  Tyrian — trading. 

Till  Mars,  who  now,  a  little  while, 
Had  brooded  o'er  his  thunder, 

Awak'd  to  waste  the  social  world. 
And  tear  its  ties  asunder. 


*  The  flag  called  the  Union,  is  composed  of  the  Cross  Saltier, 
Argent,  of  St.  Andrew,  for  Scotland,  surmounted  by  the  English,  or 
Red  Cross  of  St.  George. 
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And  sudden  ou  his  comrade  crew, 
Rush'd  bands  of  ruffian  sailors ; 

What  once  were  Britain's  generous  tars 
Were  now — degraded  jailors. 

O  !  Britain,  sure  no  parent  thou, 
If  thus  thy  sons  are  treated  ; 

Thou,  that  on  ocean's  proudest  car, 
By  their  brave  arms  art  seated  ! 

Repentant,  clasp  them  to  thy  heart, 
With  warmth  maternal  cherish  ; 

Let  Power  the  guilty*  only  grasp. 
Let  Justice  only  punish  ! 


*  Nulla  pcena  sine  crimine,  is  a  maxim  in  our  law,  and  the  just 
and  generous  sentiment  was  not  unknown  to  our  remote  ancestors. 

"A  vydd  ddieuog,  a  vydd  ddiovn." 
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Thy  fires  shall  then,  with  filial  force, 

On  all  thy  foes  be  hurl'd  ; 
They'll  bid  thee,  with  intrepid  front, 

Defy  an  adverse  world. 

He  soon  forgot  the  ruffian  gang, 
When  Britain's  foes  drew  near  ; 

His  bosom  caught  the  patriot  blaze, 
Her  every  field  grew  dear. 

And  when  the  conflict  fierce  began, 

Her  every  right  defended, 
As  if  on  his  brave  arm  alone 

Her  every  claim  depended. 

Not  Blake,  who  check'd  Batavian  pride. 

On  British  seas  parading  ; 
Nor  Russell,  when  La  Hogue  beheld — 

Her  naval  Victors  leading. 

Nor  those  that  with  her  Hawkes  and  Howes, 

Her  sceptred  seas  contested  ; 
Nor  when  her  welfare  and  her  fame 

On  Rodney's  efforts  rested. 

Nor  yet,  when  fell  infuriate  France, 
In  seas  of  blood,  though  wading  ; 

Fled,  vanquish 'd,  when  her  Nelson  fought, 
St.  Vincent — Duncan — dreading. 
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Not  these,  nor  Valour's  stoutest  sous, 

In  Time's  transmitted  story, 
Enjoy'd  their  Country's  triumph  more, 

Than  Owen — Britam's  glory. 

Now  Peace  came  down,  her  healing  wings, 

O'er  warring  worlds  extended, 
And  Discord,  for  a  while,  at  least. 

To  Death's  dark  caves  descended ! 

When  Britain's  warriors  left  the  waves, 
Unnumber'd  breasts  were  burning ; 

Affection,  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Joy, 
To  hail  her  Youth  returning. 
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By  distance,  absence,  Home  in  view, 
Its  every  charm  was  heigliten'd. 

Though  Winter,  with  a  silver  vest, 
Its  lordly  cliffs  had  whiten'd. 

Now  Prudence,  who,  with  precepts  blest. 

Had  Owen's  days  directed ; 
To  cheer  his  friends,  and  gladden  home, 

Her  little  hoards  collected. 

And  Memory,  too,  was  all  alive, 

Her  every  cell  exploring ; 
Friends,  Parents,  Play-mates,  even  his  flock. 

With  magic  touch  restoring. 

They  all,  on  recollection  rush'd. 
Their  temper,  form,  and  feature; 

The  mental  tablet  well  retains 
Th'  impressive  lines  of  Nature. 
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Even  little  Tegan*  liv'd  anew, 

His  various  freaks  and  notions ; 
The  faithful  cur,  whose  voice  confin'd 

The  fleecy  nation's  motions. 

And  Jane,  who  fill'd  his  waking  thoughts. 
Of  Jane  he  dreamt  when  sleeping ; 

With  him,  her  heart  had  left  its  home. 
And  she  had  his  in  keeping. 

He  saw,  even  now,  her  greeting  arms, 

The  welcome  kiss,  caresses ; 
He  top-knots  bought,  of  every  hue, 

To  tie  her  auburn  tresses. 

Young  Owen's  bosom  now  beat  high, 

A  world  of  bliss  was  forming  ; 
'Tis  thus,  we  sometimes  paint  at  night, 

The  sunshine  of  the  morning. 

At  length,  in  sight  of  home  arriv'd. 

His  eyes  on  TJangoed  feasting  ; 
The  bliss  which  Absence  only  gives. 

Her  treasur'd  joys  was  tasting  ! 


*  Literally  a  toy  or  play-lhing;  but  here  thename  of  Owen's  little 
cur  and  former  companion,  when  a  shepherd. 

Once,  when  passing  a  farm-house,  in  the  open  champaign  district 
of  ia.1,  in  Denbighshire,  five  of  these  little  animals  ran  out  to  bark 
at  us — a  gentleman  in  company  asked  a  neat  well-looking  woman, 
whom  this  uproar  had  brought  to  the  door,  why  she  kept  so  many  ? 
she  sensibly  replied,  "they  are  my  fences,  sir." 
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In  fatal  hour,  a  Fail'  he  met, 

And  pilgrim-like,  enquir'd 
What  tale  emj)loy'd  the  public  voice — 

Of  what  it  last  grew  tir'd. 

"  On  Monday  last,  a  dreadful  day, 
"(May  Heaven  avert  another) 

"  At  once,  in  Llangoed,  Death  entomb'd 
"  A  father  and  a  mother. 

"  Ye  orphans  poor !  ye  faithful  pair! 

"  So  Heav'n's  high  will  decided, 
"  That  they  who  in  their  lives  were  one, 

"  Should,  dead,  be  undivided," 

Unnam'd,  in  Owen's  boding  breast. 
The  truth  terrific  thunder'd  ; 

And  he,  who  brav'd  the  red  broadside. 
By  one  dread  word — was  murdered. 

Ne'er  yet  was  Sorrow's  pointed  dart, 
With  heavier  hand  inflicted  ; 

That  moment,  Hope,  in  happiest  hues, 
Had  joys  in  view  depicted. 

Thus  fell  on  Owen's  suff'ring  soul. 
Woe's  full  o'erwhelniing  measure ; 

Thus  fell,  from  Joy's  exulting  lips, 
The  sparkling  cup  of  Pleasure. 
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YNYS  Y  CEDEIRN; 

OR 

THE  ISLE  OF  THE  MIGHTY  MEN. 


My  Country !  first  upon  the  rolls  of  fame. 
I  love  thee !  glory  in  thy  envied  name  ! 
Isle  of  the  Mighty  !*  to  thy  warlike  shores 
The  patriot  Muse,  the  pristine  theme  restores  : 


*  In  those  ancient  and  curious  documents  called  "Triocdd  Ynys 
Brydain"  (Triads  of  the  Isle  of  Britain)  this  island  is  named  "Clas 
Merddyn"  (the  Green  Isle) ;  after  the  arrival  of  Hu  Gadarn  (or 
Hesus  the  potent)  the  first  settler,  Y  Vel  Ynys  (the  Honey  Island), 
but  afterwards  Prydain,  of  which  Britain  is  the  echo,  (the  Fair  or 
Beautiful  Isle). 

In  the  British  tales,  called  Mabinogi,  the  poetical  denomination  of 
Ynys  y  Cedeirn  (Isle  of  the  Mighty)  is  given  to  it;  and  every  Briton 
will  join  me  in  opinion,  that  the  appellation  was  never  more  appro- 
priate than  at  this  proud  period. 

Edred,  the  tenth  king  of  England,  of  the  Saxon  race,  in  946, 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  but  James  the  First  of 
England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland,  that  pacific  conqueror,  that  cement 
of  jarring  nations,  with  much  more  propriety,  resumed  it.  This  prince, 
says  Speed,  hath  broken  down  the  partition  of  this  great  island,  and 
made  the  extremities  of  two  kingdoms  the  very  midst  of  his  united 
empire. 

B 
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I  see  thee  towering  from  the  ambient  tides, 

That  pour  earth's  every  produce  in  thy  lap, 
Proud  of  the  power  that  on  their  surface  rides, 
On  which  the  nations  lean  as  on  a  prop  : 
While  he,  that  o'er  submitting  Europe  strides. 
And  every  tie  of  heav'n  and  earth  derides. 
Beholds  thy  form  erect  in  Glory's  gap, 
Hears  from  thy  voice  alone,  '*  Fell  Monster,  stop!" 

Britain  !  let  Justice  still  thy  annals  date. 
And  Time,  in   Truth's  blest  voice,  shall  call  thee 
great. 
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AN  ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

GENEROUS  INHABITANTS  OF  LIVERPOOL; 

IN  BEHALF  OF  A 
WIDOW  AND  FOUR  FATHERLESS   CHILDREN. 


The  particular  and  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  family  y  for  whose  benefit  the  entertainments  of  the  evening 
are  advertised,  being  in  the  most  extreme  degree  distressing^ 
the  public  are  most  respectfully  informed,  that  Mr.  Better- 
ton,  at  the  solicitation  of  those  who  know  their  distresses, 
has  generously  offered  his  assistance  and  that  of  his  company 
for  their  advantage ;  and  therefore,  at  the  Exhibition 
Room,  Golden  Lion,  Dale-street,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of 
December,  1791>  will  be  presented  a  course  of  Entertain- 
mentSj  both  serious  and  comic.  Part  first,  an  address  to 
the  generous  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  written  by  a  friend, 
and  to  be  spoken  by  Mr.  Betterton. 


Offspring  of  Isles,  in  whom  Old  Ocean  prides 
That  rolls  to  you  its  wealth  on  all  its  tides, 
That  bears  you  hence,  to  every  shore  it  greets, 
And  tells  your  triumphs  where  it  wafts  your  fleets ; 
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Still  pleas'd  returning-,  from  your  trackless  ways, 
Where  home,  dear  home!  its  every  charm  displays; 
Love,  Hope,  Affection,  Joy,  a  blissful  train. 
Expecting,  crowd  the  margin  of  the  main  : 
You  come — and  here,  awhile,  the  sails  are  furl'd, 
That  nurse  a  new  Emporium  for  the  world ; 
Where'er  your  anchor  holds,  your  smile  prevails. 
The  scenic  canvass  swells  with  prosperous  gales  : 
Our  ship  is  manrVd  to  greet  our  friend's  return. 
From  seas  of  ice,  or  where  the  Indies  burn  : 
Pleas'd  from  your  toils,  here  gen'rous  tars  repair, 
And  softly  whisper,  "  Lie-thee-to"  Old  Care  ; 
Here  learn  from  us,  the  Moment's  living  whim, 
And  catch,  from  mimic  glee,  the  wholesome  grin  ; 
While  Satire's  pointed  pen  records  the  day, 
And  marks  its  hobby  ere  it  dies  away. 

We,  too,  have  witness'd,  to  the  feeling  flow. 
That  streak'd  your  hardy  cheeks  from  fancied  woe, 
When  tragic  victims,  taught  your  hearts  to  feel, 
As  flow'd  the  liquid  death,  or  gleam'd  the  steel, 
And  hopeless  here,  explor'd  a  world  unknown, 
Heav'd  the  last  sigh — and  sought  a  better  home ! 
Alas  !  no  scene,  with  Fiction's  sorrows  fraught, 
Now  asks  attention  or  attracts  a  thought; 
But  Truth's  unalter'd  tale,  the  storms  of  life, 
A  Husband  shipwreck'd,  and  a  Widow'd  Wife  ; 
A  Father  lost,  his  little  crews  support, 
Who  here,  Hope  led,  may  find  a  friendly  port ! 
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Ye,  who  with  Life's  calm  sunshine  now  are  blest, 
Paint  to  yourselves  the  torture  of  her  breast ; 
The  pang  Affliction's  daughter  now  endures, 
May  yet  (avert  it  Heaven)  one  day  be  your's; 
And  while  you  sympathise  with  deep  distress, 
Be  your's  that  attribute  of  Heaven — to  bless  ; 
O !  aid  a  daughter's  duteous  arm  to  save. 
To  prop  a  parent* — bending  to  the  grave  ; 
Aid  her,  the  storm  with  fortitude  to  bear. 
To  rear  her  orphans  with  a  mother's  care, 
To  chase  Despondence  from  their  future  view, 
And  teach  their  infant  lips — a  prayer  jfor  you  ! 
Attend,  there  breathes  from  every  breast  a  sigh, 
I  see  the  hallow'd  drop  in  every  eye  ; 
Benignant  Pity's  soothing  powers  prevail. 
That  longs  the  sorrows  of  her  heart  to  heal ! 
Daughters  of  Britain,  Nymphs  on  Mersey's  wave, 
As  good  and  lovely  as  her  sons  are  brave  ! 
Ye  feel,  untaught,  the  anguish  of  a  mother. 
In  you,  heroic  tars,  she  hails  a  brother : 
Hark,  hear  the  generous  cry,  ^'all  hands  on  decHy 
To  save  a  brother's  orphans  from  the  wreck  !  " 


*  The  aged  mother  of  this  unfortunate  widow  had  also  her  share 
in  this  calamity. 
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THE     SCARECROW 

A      T  A  L  E. 


Nil  (lesperandum. 
Na  vydd  ddiobaith. 


"  Example  draws,  where  precept  fails, 
"And  sermons  are  less  read  than  tales." 


Kind  Heaven  bade  Hope,  with  features  fair, 
Dispel  the  thoughts  that  nurse  Despair, 
To  hint,  tliat  though  immers'd  in  grief, 
Unlooked-for  means  may  bring  relief; 
To  tell  us,  though  in  sight  of  ruin, 
A  thousand  blessings  may  be  brewing  ; 
That  though  to-day  may  set  in  sorrow, 
The  sun  of  Joy  may  rise  to-morrow. 
A  farmer,  than  his  neighbours  wiser, 
(By  thoughtless  spendthrifts  called  a  miser,) 
A  field  with  such  abundance  stor'd, 
That  all  the  birds  came  there  to  board ; 
Where'er  they  fled,  the  beaky  sinners 
Came  there  to  eat  their  daily  dinners  : 
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At  length,  to  check  the  daring  crew, 

He  fix'd  a  Scarecrow  full  in  view ; 

The  birds,  who  now  their  feasting  miss'd, 

Collected,  chatter'd,  peck'd  and  hiss'd, 

And  fearing  that  some  plot  was  hatching, 

Suppos'd  the  farmer  daily  watching ; 

By  caution  led,  they  ey'd  him  round, 

And  each  some  striking  feature  found  ; 

So  ready  is  Imagination 

To  furnish  traits  of  self-creation  ; 

But  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

They  called  a  meeting  on  the  spot!   - 

Decreed,  the  Magpies  all  proclaim. 

From  distant  Idris*  Eagles  came  ; 

The  Daws  set  out  from  Edward'sf  towers, 

And  Cranes  came  down  in  feathery  showers 

SeiriolJ  and  Ormus§  were  deserted, 

And  swans  from  Cevni's  shores  departed  ; 


*  Cader  Idris,  a  well  known  mountain  in  Merionethshire,  the  apex 
of  which  appears  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano :  the  word  cader,  in 
common  language,  signifies  a  chair,  but  here  it  is  synonymous  with 
observatory.  Idris  being  like  Don  of  Arvon,  a  shepherd,  and  like 
him  also  an  astronomer.  The  flocks  of  remote  ages,  in  these  rocky 
regions,  are  described  as  consisting  of  many  thousands,  the  shepherds 
must  necessarily  be  numerous;  and  the  chief  might  probably  be 
elevated  by  a  superior  sagacity.  In  holy  writ  and  the  antiquity  of 
nations,  a  knowledge  of  the  stars  appears  to  be  the  natural  and  con- 
comitant produce  of  the  leisure  of  pastoral  life. 

t  The  ruins  of  the  fortresses  built  by  Edward  the  first  are  now 
immense  a\'iaries,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  the  daw  tribe. 

X  A  small  island  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Anglesey,  and  a 
favourite  resort  of  migratory  and  other  sea  birds. 

§  Orme's  head,  a  huge  promontory  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  one 
of  the  horn-works  to  the  bay  of  Beaiunaris ;  the  sailors  call  it  Death's 
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Even  Gulls,  that  love  the  ocean's  roar, 

To  learn  the  issue,  left  the  shore ; 

Such  screams  and  fluttering  fill'd  the  air, 

Astonish'd  Mona  stood  to  stare  ; 

Whole  flocks,  that  came  not  to  be  fed, 

By  love  of  news,  this  day  were  led  ; 

The  Linnets  left  their  homes  and  hay-ricks, 

And  not  a  Crow  was  seen  at  Meyrick's  ;* 

The  birds  that  haunt  our  ploughs  and  harrows. 

And  every  thatch  had  lost  its  Sparrows  ; 

(Save  Ducks  and  Geese,  who  rarely  roam. 

And  almost  always  dine  at  home) ; 

All  came  in  crowds,  to  join  the  council, 

Even  those  that  fed  on  grubs  and  groundsel ; 

The  day  involv'd  the  weal  of  feather, 

And  Hawks  and  Pigeons  came  together ; 

Sedition's  grumblers  durst  not  squeak, 

Corn,  peas,  and  seeds  were  all  at  stake  ; 

The  world  of  wing  was  staunch  and  hearty, 

For  this,  to  them,  was  Bonaparte  ! 

A  Jay  first  rising,  chatter'd  loud. 

And  mute  attention  still'd  the  crowd  ; 

"  Such  strokes  of  art,  such  light  and  shade, 

"  No  exhibition  e'er  display 'd  ; 


head,  from  an  imaginary  similitude  in  its  profile,  from  some  points 
at  sea,  and  the  idea  is  not  a  little  confirmed  by  its  dangerous  vici- 
nity. Its  British  name  is  Gogarth,  the  projecting  cliff;  aquatic  biids 
are  here  also  to  be  foimd  in  great  numbers 

•  In  a  country  denuded  as  Anglesey  now  is,  the  regular  evening 
return  of  vast  flights  of  these  birds  to  the  woods  about  Bodorgan,the 
seat  of  O.  F.  Mcyrick,  Esq  is  an  interesting  spectacle. 
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"  No  Reynold's  closer  copied  features, 

"  Besides,  the  drapery — is  Nature's; 

"  In  every  point  so  very  like, 

"  'Twould  even  a  buzzard's  blindness  strike." 

An  Owl,  at  once  both  wise  and  witty, 

Propos'd  that  a  select  committee 

Should  watch  the  Scarecrow,  never  stir, 

And  then  report — what  might  occur ; 

To  this  proposal,  safe,  though  slow. 

The  great  majority  said — no. 

The  meeting,  after  much  conjecture, 

Sapient  speeches,  many  a  lecture, 

Was  breaking  up,  though  unobtain'd 

The  point,  which  such  a  crowd  conven'd  ; 

Exhausted  by  the  long  debate, 

Their  roosting  thoughts  declar'd  it  late  ; 

For  though  they  had  sat  from  sun  to  sun, 

'Twas  empty  craws,  and  nothing  done ; 

For  here — this  every  bird  can  tell  ye. 

No  shelf  display 'd  a  sandwich,  jelly  ; 

No  welcome  waiter  came  with  cake. 

The  morning's  lengthen'd  fast  to  break  ; 

Nor  members  left  the  deep  debate. 

To  prowl  about  for  Plenty's  plate. 

At  length  a  Crow,  whose  wealth  was  knowledge, 
(Although  he  had  never  seen  a  college,) 
An  humble  motion  meant  to  make. 
Which  Wisdom  might  reject  or  take  ; 
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"  I  move — that  we  attempt  to  dine, 
(And  all  that  heard  him  thought  it  time) 
"  To  eat — one  general  effort  try, 
"  At  all  events,  we  can  but  fly  ; 
"  If  this  will  no  attention  win, 
*'  Then  rest  assiw'd — it  is  not  him.'" 
They  did — unmov'd  remain'd  the  Miser, 
The  field  was  robb'd,  the  birds  were  wiser! 


A  Landlord — not  the  best  of  men, 

Had  little  tenants,  nine  or  ten  ; 

Among  them,  though  his  rent  was  rack'd, 

Industrious  Griffith  never  lack'd  ; 

Honest,  frugal,  sober,  steady, 

Till  now — his  rent  was  always  ready  : 

This  year,  alas !  had  teem'd  with  harm, 

A  thoughtless  boy  had  burnt  his  barn  ; 

His  hay  had  suffer'd  by  the  flood. 

Misfortunes  sometimes  meet  the  sfood  : 

But  then,  they  lighter  fall  on  him. 

Whose  waistcoat  holds  the  Heaven  within  ; 

Poor  Griffith  now  a  week  had  spent. 

In  turning  every  stone  for  rent ; 

At  last  set  out  with  aching  heart, 

To  pay  a  pacifying  part. 

It  happen'd  that  his  straightest  way. 

Near  this  form  terrific  lay  ; 
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And  having  heard  much  talk  before, 

Survey'd  the  Scarecrow  o'er  and  o'er ; 

When  glittering,  to  his  great  surprise, 

A  guinea  met  his  ravish'd  eyes  ; 

And  sure  enough,  th'  unthought  of  store, 

Ne'er  yet  arriv'd,  when  wanted  more  ; 

No  one,  as  yet,  has  money  found. 

That  did  not  search  the  lucky  ground  ; 

A  straggling  brother  coin  to  gain, 

But  Griffith's  prying,  prov'd  in  vain  ; 

The  figure  pass'd — a  second  thought, 

To  Griffith's  mind,  inspection  brought; 

He  knew  the  piece  must  leave  the  pocket, 

And  therefore  he  resolv'd  to  rock  it ; 

And  having  mov*d  it  twice  or  more, 

Down  fell  guineas — near  a  score  : 

Exulting,  Griffith  onward  went, 

A  happy  man,  and  paid  his  rent. 

Yet  Griffith,  in  a  future  hour, 

When  Heaven  had  bless'd  his  will  with  power, 

To  pay  the  Miser's  cash  took  care  ; 

He  knew  mistake  had  left  it  there  ; 

For  well  to  men  and  birds  'twas  known. 

The  Scarecrow's  clothes  were  long  his  own. 

But  hear  it.  Scandal's  offspring,  hear. 

Who  see  a  Miser's*  crimes  so  clear  ; 


*  To  forego  sensual  gratifications,  and  even  suffer  i)rivations,  in 
order  to  create  that  which  is  to  lessen  the  affliction  of  others  for  the 
mental  felicity  of  blessing  posterity  to  the  end  of  time,  has  occasion- 
.illy  been  the  intellectual  luxury  of  a  miser ;  it  was  for  tliis  divine 
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But  never,  with  ingenuous  spirit, 

Even  whisjier  deeds  tliat  mark  his  merit : 

And  know,  that  even  faultless  you, 

The  Miser  without  hate  may  view  ; 

Who,  hearing  how  his  gold  was  us'd, 

To  take  a  penny  back — refus'd  ! 

"  No,  honest  friend,  I  plainly  see, 

"That  Heaven  design'd  that  hoard  for  thee." 

And  be  the  Bard,  for  once,  adviser. 

With  Mercy's  language,  treat  the  Miser  ; 

He  only  forms  a  destin'd  feature, 

A  varying  note  in  human  nature  ; 

Delightful  Octave,  this  and  others, 

'Tis  social  concord — men  and  brothers. 


enjoyment  that  a  Guy  ate  his  frugal  meal  upon  a  sheet  of  waste  paper, 
to  save  a  table  cloth,  and  built,  in  his  life  time  (and  endowed  with 
an  income  of  £  15,000  a  year)  the  hospital  known  by  his  name.  That 
a  person  imknown,  in  the  true  spirit  of  charity,  has  lately  given  the 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  sum  of  £12,000;  that  we  see  the  name  of  Mrs.  Fell, 
in  the  list  of  subscribers  for  building  the  Sheffield  Infirmary,  placed 
against  £1,000.  that  our  public  papers  teem  with  eleemosynary 
bequests  and  donations ;  it  is  for  this  that  these  emanations  of  the 
Deity  "go  about  doing  good,"  perhaps  in  the  garb  of  poverty,  and 
dropping  into  the  poor-boxes  of  churches  and  hospitals,  the  bank 
notes  of  £100  and  upwards  that  are  frequently  found  in  them  ;  and, 
indeed,  such  is  the  prevailing  propensity  in  this  country,  that  when 
our  portion  of  existence  is  past,  it  will  probably  be  denominated  the 
age  of  beneficence ;  for,  in  a  period  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  exer- 
tion, and  exaction,  if  Charity  breathes  but  a  sigh  she  is  heard,  if  she 
wliispers,  the  world  of  affluence  is  awake,  and  the  Angerstcin's, 
Thornton's,  Eardley's,  Baring's,  Goldsmid's,  and  a  host  of  names 
that  do  honour  to  their  coimtry  and  human  natui-e,  crowd  to  alleviate, 
to  relieve,  and  to  bless :  and  if  I  sometimes  shudder  as  an  individ- 
ual of  the  species  that  has  produced  a  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  a 
Suwarrow,  and  a  Robespierre;  I,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  my 
approximation  to  the  Divinity  as  the  fellow  creature  of  a  Colstone, 
a  Guy  and  a  Howard. 
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And  ye — the  Muse  your  Merit  saves, 
Misers  who  bless  us  from  your  graves  ; 
Whose  lives  were  one  divine  endeavour 
To  heal  the  world,  and  heal  for  ever  ; 
Whate'er  of  frailty  some  partake. 
May  Heaven  forgive  them  for  your  sake. 

This  tale  a  pleasing  precept  gives, 
To  every  worthy  soul  that  lives  ; 
'Tis  this — that  Virtue  neer  despairs, 
A  Scarecrow  may  disperse  our  cares. 
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THE    BIRD. 


FROM    THE    BRITISH. 


Gwynei  vyd  'r  aderyn, 
Ni  liau  ni  ved  un  gronyn ; 
Ni  vedd  orcliwyl  yn  y  byd, 
Ond  canu  ar  hyd  y  vlwyddyn. 

The  liappy  bird  nor  reaps  nor  sows, 
One  only  care  bis  bosom  knows, 
In  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring, 
The  business  of  liis  life — to  sing. 


1,51 


LINES, 

Written  at  the  TucJcies  in  Coalhrook  Dale,  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  late  William  Reynolds,  of  Ketley,  Esq. 
on  seeing  in  the  Breakfast  Parlour  a  Parcel  containing 
tvarm  Bala  Stockings  and  Silk  Handkerchiefs,  a  Birth- 
day Boon  from  the  Family,  in  1801,  to  ****  Palmer., 
a  blind  Fidlcr  and  an  excellent  Singer. 


Around  the  smoaking  Urn  we  meet, 

Thy  Natal  Morn,  with  pleasure,  greet ; 

And  ask,  with  hope's  uplifted  eyes, 

That  fifty  more  for  thee  may  rise  ; 

Nor  only  hope  to  aid  this  prayer, 

Thy  faithful  friends  employ  their  care  ; 

To  guard  thee  from  invading  colds, 

They  wrap  thy  feet  in  fleecy  folds ; 

That  Health  may  tune  thy  every  note, 

In  wreaths  of  silk — secure  thy  throat ; 

So  Mirth,  who  loves  thee,  loves  the  dance. 

Shall  long  behold  thy  Bow  advance 

To  lead  the  maze,  or  song — the  choice, 

That  Havren,*  charm'd,  may  hear  thy  voice  ; 


*  The  river  Severn,  of  which  Havren  is  the  root  with  ys  prefixt, 
nius  below  the  Tuckics. 
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Havren,  tliat  vales  Powisian  laves, 
And  wafts  a  moral*  on  her  waves. 

O !  Palmer,  could  the  Muse  attend, 
To  hear  thy  gratelul  suit  ascend  ; 
To  hear  thee  beg  at  Bounty's  throne. 
The  blessings  thou  wilt  wish  their  own  ; 
Inspir'd,  she  knows  them,  joins  thee,  prays 
For  health,  peace,  plenty,  length  of  days ! 


*  "Ni  pheru  Havren  i  avrad." 
Waste  will  exhaust  a  Severn. 
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THE      BIRCH, 


WRITTEN 


On  hearing  a    Coitag-er's  Wife  regretting-   that  a  Birch 

Broom  had  cost  her  Threepence  ;    ivhen,  a  few  year's 

ago,  she  could  buy  Tivo  for  Three-halfpence. 


Why,  Father  of  the  forest  Pan, 
Neglect  thy  ancient  care  ; 

Resume,  as  when  thy  reign  began, 
Nor  let  our  cliffs  be  bare. 

O  !  nurse  thy  Britain's  native  plant,* 

Its  stems  of  silver  rear ; 
Nor  let  her  sons,  in  future,  want 

The  streamsf  that  once  were  dear. 


*  Among  our  indigenous  forest  trees  the  birch  is  one,  and  peculiar 
to  this  island. 

t  A  wine  drawn  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree  was 
formerly  much  in  use.  A  gentleman  resident  near  Nant  Franco,  in 
Caernarvonshire,  when  he  treated  his  friends  with  this  native  beve- 
rage, called  it  his  Franconian  ;  and,  had  he  been  in  favour  with  the 
nine,  would  probably  have  been  as  warm  in  its  praise  as  Horace 
was  in  that  of  his  Falernian. 
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Her  birchen  shades,  in  days  of  yore, 
Were  seats  of  sages'*  knowledge  ; 

Where  Britons  heard  the  oral  lore, 
Ere  yet  was  known  a  college. 

Yet  vanish'd  the  vocal  groves, 
The  scenes  of  song  and  pleasure. 

Where  Gwilymf  met  the  Muses,  Loves, 
Our  Ovid's  only  treasure. 

His  Morvydd,  now,  in  vain  would  seek 
For  birch  to  braid  with  flowers; 

To  form  the  wreath;}:  that  silent  speaks, 
Where  Love  exerts  his  powers. 


*  Marchwiail  bedw  (birch)  briglas.  This  line,  which  is  an  invo- 
cation of  the  Birchen  groves,  begins  a  series  of  triplets,  each  ending 
with  a  moral  sentiment ;  they  arc  called  the  Warrior's  Triplet 
(Englyn  milwr),  a  measure  peculiar  to  Llywarch  hen,  and  as  old  as 
the  sixth  century. 

f  David  ab  Gwilym  was  the  Ovidof  Britain,  and  died  about  1400; 
Birch  must  have  been  in  great  abundance  in  his  time,  as  one  of  his 
favourite  subjects  is  "Cariadyny  Llwyn  Bedw"  (love  in  the  birchen 
groves:)  his  Amatory  Odes  to  the  beautiful  Morvydd  amount  to 
250.  Every  thing  written  by  tliis  genuine  son  of  Nature  and  the 
Muse,  that  could  be  found,  were  collected  and  published,  in  1789, 
by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Owen,  of  London.  The  elegy  on  this  bard 
contains  the  following  uncommon  thought: — 
Bellach,  naw  Uawenach  Nef. 
Heaven  is  now  a  happier  heaven. 

j  "  Y  cae  bedw"  (the  birchen  wreath  or  chaplet.)  It  is  still  the 
custom  in  Wales  to  adorn  a  mixture  of  Birch  and  Criavol,  or  quicken 
(opulus  arbor),  with  flowers,  tie  it  with  ribbon,  and  leave  it  where  it 
is  likely  to  be  found  by  the  person  intended,  on  May  morning. 
D.  ab  Gwilym,  addressing  a  chaplet,  given  by  Morvydd,  has  the 
following  beautiful  lines: — 
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And  Scotia,  too,  indignant  views 

The  beams  meridian  play  ; 
Where  erst  in  shades  her  Mountain  Muse 

Sang  "  Birks*  of  Invermay." 

Plant  on,  ye  Gwydirsj ;    Fifes, :j;  proceed  ; 

A  tyrant's  plans  revoke  ; 
Undo  what  Edward§  once  decreed, 

And  crown  our  cliffs  with  oak. 


"  Vy  medw  rhwym,  vy  niyd  a'i  rhoes." 
My  world,  my  all,  by  Morrydd  given. 

"  Y  vun  Iwys  a'm  cynhwysai, 

"  MewTi  bedw,  a  chyll,  mentyll  Mai." 

In  eroves  my  fail"  and  I  were  gay. 
Of  hazle,  birch,  thy  garments  May. 


*  The  Birks  (birch)  of  Invermay,  a  well  known  Scotch  song. 

Alas !  they  drooped,  they  died  away. 
Adieu  the'Birks  of  Invermay. 

t  The  Wynne's  of  Gwydir  long  eminently  known  (as  Tylwyth 
Sion  ab  Meredydd)  were  for  centuries,  the  cliiefs  of  an  extensive 
district  in  Southern  Snowdonia,  an  intermixture  of  rocky  and  sylvan 
scenery ;  but  the  shelter  which  the  woods  afforded  to  the  perturbed 
spirits  who  were  let  loose  upon  the  country,  when  the  accession  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  put  an  end  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  cut  them  doAvn.  Mary  Wynne,  Duchess  of  Ancaster, 
the  last  of  this  great  race,  conveyed  this  property  into  that  family, 
and  Lord  Gwydir,  who  now  possesses  it,  in  right  of  liis  lady  (Wil- 
loughby,)  is  planting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  eminences  that  tower 
above  this  venerable  mansion. 

X  The  Earls  of  Fife,  Finlayter,  aud  others,  have  also  planted  in 
Scotland,  upon  a  large  scale. 

^  It  was  one  of  the  politic  acts  of  this  prince  to  cut  down  the 
woods  in  the  forest  of  Snowdon;  the  trunks  of  them  are  still  fre- 
quently found  in  the  turberies,  and  hazles  with  nuts  attached,  which 
ascertains  the  time  of  fructification  to  have  been  that  of  destruction. 
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Adorn  your  country's  upland  plains, 

Revive  the  patriot  Arts ; 
From  Essex  bring  the  c/rowing  brains,* 

Renew  our  groves  oi'  hearts. f 

And  Science  \vhen,  in  future  days, 
She  o'er  your  ashes  bends, 

Will  own,  and  in  a  strain  of  praise, 
\  on,  for cibb/,  her  friends. 


In  this  act  Edward  only  copied  the  Emperor  Sevcnis,  who  died 
at  York,  and  who  is  said  to  have  lost  50,000  Romans  by  the  repeated 
excursions  made  by  the  Britons,  from  their  woods  and  ambushes. 


*  Brain-tree,  corruptly  Braintry,  a  town  in  Essex :  this  word,  like 
all  other  local  denominations,  must  have  its  etymon,  and  this  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  tree,  probably  originally  abounduig  in  its  vicinity ;  and 
this  must  have  been  either  the  vine  or  the  birch,  for  I  know  of  no 
other  so  forcibly  operative  on  that  sensorium,  the  brain,  but  the  vine, 
being  an  exotic,  and  the  birch  a  native,  I  am  compelled  to  conclude 
that  Brain  tree  must  figuratively  mean  Birch  tree.  Illiberal  jocularity 
has  indeed  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  this  tree  was  an  object 
of  imcommon  attention  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  it  was  culti- 
vated with  a  view  of  counteracting  a  supposed  deficiency  iu  this 
peculiarly  and  emphatically  denominated  '  Essex  calves '  division  of 
John  Bull's  family  ;  and,  that  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures  upon 
this  subject,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  confirmed  by  the  following  para- 
graph, which  appeared  in  a  provincial  paper,  in  July  29,  1791 : — 

Physical  Refinement. — A  schoolmaster  has  lately  invented 
a  recipe  for  the  cure  of  stupidity,  which,  he  says,  removes  that 
disease  by  a  few  dressings;  the  name  of  it  we  have  not  heard,  though 
it  may  perhaps  be  nothing  more  than  the  genuine  balsam  of  Birch. 


t  There  are  few  to  whom  the  patriotic  and  metaphorical  song  of 


"  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships, 
"  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  men," 


is  not  known. 
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And  Britain,  while  her  rising  boys, 

In  floating*  forests  hearty, 
Be  grateful,  when  the  band  destroys 

A  future  Bonaparte. 

The  Fates  will  foster  such  employ 

For  Physic,  Law,  the  Church  ; 
Unite  then — nor  our  views  destroy. 

If  Learning's  born  of  Birch  .f 


*  Among  those  -who  have  adorned  and  benefitted  this  part  of  Britain 
by  phmting,  the  late  Benuet  Williams,  Esq.  at  B6d-Elwyddan ;  the 
late  Sir  S.  Glynne,  at  Hawarden;  William  Oakly,  Esq.  at  Tan  y 
bwlch;  and — Maddox,  Esq.  at  D61  y  Melynllyn,  are  conspicuous; 
the  former  gentlemen  having  planted  at  least  20  acres ;  but  in  this 
way  none  have  exceeded  the  late  Sir  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Pengwern, 
who,  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  planted  annually  from  20  to 
30,000  trees ;  his  extensive  and  thriving  woods  in  the  counties  of 
Flint,  Denbigh,  Merioneth,  and  Caernarvon,  and  the  plantations  of 
near  four  miles  in  extent,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Conway,  tlie 
Maehno,  and  the  Eidda,  will  be  lasting  monuments  to  his  fame. 
Shadeless  Mona  has  now  also  a  hope,  a  nursery  having  lately  been 
formed  in  its  centre,  by  Mr.  Vickers,  where  the  yormg  foresters  will 
be  "tempered"  to  their  climate.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
that  the  woods  of  Havod,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.  are  the 
pride  and  boast  of  South  Wales. 

To  render  productive  tracts  which  the  indolence  of  ages  had  con- 
signed to  sterility,  is  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  to  "deser\-e 
well  of  our  country."  It  is  +o  render  it  independent  of  others, 
for  an  article,  in  the  obtaining  of  which,  its  glory,  its  welfare,  and 
even  its  very  existence  is  involved. 

Aware  of  this.  Sir  William  Dolben,  like  a  tnie  patriot,  gave 
notice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  his  intention  to  move  for  the 
introduction  of  planting  clauses  into  future  inclosing  bills. 


t  The  birch  was  the  bay  of  the  bards,  and  tliis  idea  is  not  ill  ex- 
yressed  in  a  copy  of  gratulatory  verses  addressed  by  Mr.  IJeni-y 
Bulkeley,  brother  of  Robert,  the  second  Viscount  Bulkeley,  to  his 
tutor,  the  Rev.  Gronwy  Davies,  on  his  promotion  to  the  mastership 
of  Beaumaris  school,  in  1550. 
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The  boy*  by  parents  both  design'd 

To  rival  Newton,  Pope, 
May  have,  if  birch  can  give  it,  mind, 

Or  far,  perhaps,  is  hope. 

A  little  saltjf   the  sage  declares. 
Insipid  youth  will  season  ; 

'Tis  Prudence  lifts  the  rod,  or  spares, 
"  In  roasting  eggs — there's  reason." 

But  minds  there  are  too  rich  to  own 
The  rod's  dominion  o'er  'em  ; 

While  others  hate  the  hand  alone 
That  holds  it  in  terrorem. 

Yet  Art  in  vain,  from  summits  dark, 
Will  Nature's  clouds  erase; 

Nor  hardships  damp  the  (jenial  spark 
Which  Heaven  designs  to  blaze. 


"  But  if  you  chance  the  rod  to  use, 
"For  to  quicken  our  dull  muse," 
"  I  know  your  birch,  another  day, 
"  Will  prove  unto  our  heads  a  bay." 

*  "  Gwyn  y  gwel  y  vran  ei  cliyw, 
"  Boed  arno  'r  Uiw  a  vynno." 

Where,  yet,  was  ever  found  a  mother, 
Who'd  give  her  booby  for  another. 

Gay  could  not  have  given  the  spirit  of  these  expressive  lines  better 
if  he  had  been  a  British  scholar. 

t  Attick. 
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Hail,  happier  youth,  now  roar  and  run, 

The  rolling  hoop  outstrip ; 
Unlearnt  the  lesson,  task  undone. 

We  cant  afford — to  whip. 

The  Orchard's  treasure,  Gardener's  care, 

With  secret  ardour  seize  ; 
Yet  stay — to  hear  Pomona's  prayer, 

O  !  do  not  tear  her  trees. 

On  Sundays  urge  your  bouncing  balls. 

Even  slyly  leave  the  church ; 
In  vain  the  beadle  hoarsely  calls. 

For  dead  is  Madame  Birch. 

Proceed,  my  lads,  nor  heed  the  charge, 

Gay  Frolic's  range  increases. 
The  frenum  fling,  you  are  all — at  large. 

The  reign  of  whipping  ceases. 

Had  learned  Busby  liv'd  to-day, 

(That  friend  of  flagellation)* 
He'd  pin'd,  for  want  of  Birch,  away, 

And  died  of  mere  vexation. 


*  Dr.  Busby,  the    celebrated   master  of  Westminster  school,  in 
1640,  and  remarkable  for  his  predilection  for  this  amusetnettt. 
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And  thank  your  stars,  my  truant  boys, 

You  did  not  live  at  Farn,* 
For  masters  there  had  elipp'd  your  joys, 

And  kept  your  jackets  warm. 

And  now,  if  bless'd  beyond  compare, 
By  birchen  twigs  uncross'd  ; 

To  rue  its  want,  alas  !  there  are, 
Whose  souls*  will  now  be  lost. 

Yet,  since  to  every  good  on  earth, 
Some  small  alloy  will  creep  ; 

One  mischief  will,  in  this,  have  birth, 
Our  sluts  will  cease  to  sweep. 


*  A  village  near  Chester;  there  appears  in  Randle  Holme's  MS. 
No.  2173,  in  the  British  museum,  a  petition  signed  by  155  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  Chester,  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Howard,  their  schoolmaster,  who  solicited  a  place  in  their  gift, 
about  1657,  in  which  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  is  greatly  extolled. 
"  After  that  others  had  so  misused  their  children,  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  losing  their  senses,  life,  and  limbs," — this  was  cultivating 
the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body  with  a  vengeance. 

f  Heretics  in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  preferred  whipping  to 
martyrdom,  and  held  that  scourging  one  another,  was  the  chief  virtue 
in  cliristianity. 
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TO    THE     REV.    W.    WARRINGTON, 

Author  of  the  History  of  Wales. 


Yes,  gen'rous  Saxon,*  in  a  kinder  age, 
My  country  looks,  with  pleasure,  on  thy  page ; 
Where  manly  thoughts,  in  Candour's  language  drest, 
Denotes  the  worth  that  dwells  within  thy  breast! 

Expatriated  Fair,  in  earliest  youth, 

Thy  Cambria  forc'd  to  western  rocks  to  flee  ; 

Has  seldom  seen  th'  impartial  pen  of  Truth, 
Her  years,  her  tears,  retrace,  on  thy  side  Deo. 

Yet  saw  the  drop,  that  issued  from  thy  soul, 
Bedew  the  tome  of  Time,  of  Crime  the  roll ; 
Hears  thee,  with  healing  voice,  her  wrongs  regret. 
And  bid  her  happier  hours,  the  past — forget. 

Let  Warrington,  her  native  Mountain  Bard, 
Lead,  to  thy  liberal  eye — this  dear  reward! 


A  native  of  England  is  still  known  in  Wales  as  a  Saxon  or  Saia. 
u 
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Noil  omnis  moriar." 


"  Taliesin  teulu  oesoedd."  W.  Lleyn. 

Taliesin  of  the  family  of  ages. 


The  honoured  scene,  by  song's  blest  Sire  approved, 
The  cliffs  that  heard  him,  and  the  meads  he  loved  ; 
His  dear  Geirionydd,*  and  the  streams  that  throng, 
To  pour,  on  Arvon's  vales,  a  flood  of  song ; 
Entranced  I  stood,  the  tuneful  waters  waved. 
They  wrote  Taliesin,  on  the  sands  they  laved  ; 
The  name  repeated  on  the  rippling  shore. 
The  rocks  are  records,  and  the  lake  is  lore  ; 


*  Llyn  (Lake)  of  Gcirionydd,  is  situate  in  the  parish  of  Llan 
Rhychwyn,  Caernarvonshire,  and  near  the  town  of  Llanrwst;  it 
appears  from  a  line  of  the  bard's,  that  he  had  a  dwelling  near  this 
lake. 

"  Myfi  yw  Taliesin,  ar  Ian  Uyn  Geirionydd." 

I  am  Taliesin,  on  tlie  shore  of  the  lake  Geirionydd. 
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Enchanting  spot,  with  glowing  eye  I  gazed, 
The  spark  divine,  through  all  ray  bosom  blazed ; 
O'er  ages  past,  the  mental  radiance  ran, 
When  first,  in  Elphin's*  arms  the  strain  began. 
When  listening  Britain,  on  his  accents  hung. 
And  aged  Llywarch's,t  though  herself  but  young. 

Hush'd  -were  on  Cambria's  tops,  th'  aspiring  gales. 
The  humbler  breezes  breathing  in  the  vales  ; 
Even  Zephyr's  wings,  that  flutter  in  the  glades, 
Then  lightly  floated  o'er  unbending  blades. 

Hushed  was  the  torrent's  roar,  the  tinkling  rill. 
Even  foaming  Lligwy's;]:  thundering  sounds  were  still ; 


*  Gwyddno  Garanhir  (the  loug  headed)  -was  in  540,  Lord  of 
Cantrc  'r  Gwaelod,  a  district  on  the  sea  shore,  in  the  county  of  Me- 
rioneth, and  soon  afterwards  overflowed :  he  gave  his  son  Elphin,  for 
his  maintenance,  the  produce  of  a  wear ;  in  this  wear,  the  infant 
bard,  Taliesin,  was  found  (like  Moses)  wrapt  in  a  leathern  wallet, 
which  Meredydd  ab  Rhys  describes  as  the  casket  which  contained  a 
treasure. 

"  Y  tlws  Ue  caed  Taliesin." 

The  beautiful  moral  ode,  Dyhuddiant  Elphin  (Elphin's  Conso- 
lation),  and  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  by  the  infant  bard,  to 
young  Elphiji,  afterwards  his  patron,  may  be  seen  in  the  volumes  of 
Mr.  Pennant. 

t  Llywarch  Hen  (or  the  aged)  a  bard  and  prince  of  the  Cumbrian 
Britons :  his  twenty-four  sons  fell  in  the  field,  defending  their  country 
against  the  Saxons.  The  heroic  elegies  and  other  poems  of  this 
bard,  were  published  in  1792,  with  literal  translations,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Owen  (late  Dr.  Pughe). 

%  Lligwy,  this  rapid  river  rising  in  the  interior  of  Snowdonia, 
forms,  in  its  passage  to  the  Conwy,  the  waterfall  called  Rhaiadr-y- 
wennol,  (the  Cateractof  the  Swallow). 
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And  Conway's  self,  that  heaves  th'  incessant  sigh, 
O'er  Griffith's*  urn,  looked  on  with  dewy  eye. 
Husli'd  were  the  herds,  the  flocks  responsive  low, 
The  bleating  nations  on  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
The  buzzing  millions  that  the  sun-beams  fill. 
The  birds  of  Heaven,  and  every  voice  was  still ; 
Still  was  the  world,  while  in  the  pause  profound, 
I  trod  with  holy  awe,  that  hallowed  ground. 

Amid  cerulean  gleams,  by  Angels  led, 

His  sainted  spirit  hovered  o'er  my  head  ; 

His  blest  approach,  a  choir  symphonious  told, 

Bright  through  my  soul,  his  eye  of  rapture  roll'd  ; 

In  spotless  silver,  song's  blest  Father  came. 

In  vests  of  azure  other  sons  of  Fame  ; 

The  Muse's  train,  in  other  times  inspired. 

When  Britain's  race,  to  Cambrian  rocks  retired  ; 

Their  harps  suspended,  and  the  strain  unsung. 

While  o'er  their  hoary  heads,  Oppressionf  hung ; 


*  The  late  Rev.  Hugh  Davies  Griffith,  of  Caer  Rhdn;  his  pub- 
lished thoughts  on  the  erection  of  bridges  over  the  Menai,  and  the 
Conway;  his  history  in  MS.  of  the  latter  river;  Suggestions  on  the 
improvement  of  the  harbours  on  the  coast  of  North  Wales;  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Cambrian  population;  now  only  excite  regret,  that  a 
life  so  likely  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  was  terminated  so  early. 

t  A  poet  of  this  period  thus  pathetically  deplores  the  sufferings  of 
his  compatriots. 

"  Y  rhai  ydocdd  mo\vn  vhyiUlid, 
' '  Aethon'  yn  gaethion  i  gyd. ' ' 

Those  that  Freedom's  blessings  knew, 
Now  an  iron  bondage  rue. 
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And  those  that  since,  beneath  a  milder  power, 
The  pastoral  pipe  have  held  in  happier  hour ; 
When  Concord  bade  the  nations  cease  to  bleed, 
And  led  the  voice  that  long  was  Honour's  meed  ; 
To  give  its  modulations  to  the  groves, 
To  sing  the  softer  virtues  and  the  loves  ; 
And  they  who  now  the  powers  of  song  partake, 
Whose  words,  untaught,  in  measur'd  warblings  break; 
My  tuneful  Brothers,  of  the  passing  day. 
Who  pour,  in  Britain's  infant  voice,  the  lay  ; 
To  these  he  gave  a  Father's  fondest  smiles. 
Then  named,  lamented,  Burns  the  living  Giles;* 
And  he,i-  who  still  with  liberal  hand  explores, 
The  storied  hoard,  poetic  page  restores  ; 


Mr.  Blomfield's  "  Farmer's  Boy. 


t  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  of  London,  founder  of  the  Gwyueddigion,  or 
North  Wales  Society;  to  this  gentleman  his  country  is  indebted 
for  the  three  copious  volumes  of  the  Archaiology  of  Wales,  or 
British  Classics;  for  a  valuable  edition  of  a  favourite  bard, 
Davydd  ab  Gwilym ;  for  an  edition  of  that  pious  and  useful  work 
Dyhewyd  y  Cristion ;  and  for  his  generous  and  unremitted  exertion 
in  behalf  of  literature.  His  countrymen,  the  Cambrian  Society, 
offered  liim  their  thanks  by  public  Advertisement,  in  September, 
1802. 

If  the  Mecaena's  and  the  Medici's  of  past  times  have  deservedly 
received  from  grateful  Science,  the  Fama  Superstes;  if  patrons  bom 
on  the  lap  of  plenty,  who  have  encouraged  learning,  and  cherished  its 
votaries  with  means  which  it  has  cost  them  no  care  to  collect,  no 
effort  to  create,  and  no  forbearance  to  amass,  live  in  Anvarwol  eiriau 
(immortal  strains)  ;  what  meed  is  to  be  given  to  that  merit,  which, 
bom  in  a  situation  where  industry  was  necessary  to  existence,  has 
liberally  given  of  its  produce  to  rescue  the  neglected  literature  of  his 
country  from  the  destruction  that  awaited  it;  to  munificence  thus 
enhanced,  the  voice  of  praise,  the  lyre,  and  the  lay,  are  alike  unequal, 
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Unfolds  the  volumes,  to  his  Country's  view, 
And  bids  lier  Chiefs  and  Sages  breathe  anew  ; 
To  him  the  Bard  the  kindest  words  addrest. 
And  clasp'd  the  generous  patron  to  his  breast ; 
Looked  on  the  cliffs  he  loved  with  patriot  fire. 
The  roll  of  ages  held — his  Country's  Lyre  ; 
And,  as  the  Gift,  with  parent  hand  was  given, 
Struck  on  its  dulcet  chords,  the  strains  of  Heaven  ! 
Then  said,  with  Angel  voice,  "  thy  boon  be  this," 
And  soar'd,  to  reassume,  the  Lyre  of  bliss. 
Associates !  eons  of  science  and  of  song, 
Now,  as  ye  float  the  tide  of  time  along; 
Think,  that  w^hile  a  transient  world  endures, 
To  live,  perhaps,  in  lasting  verse  is  yours  ; 
Let  then,  since  mundane  trifles  pass  away, 
The  voice  of  Virtue  lead  th'  instructing*  lay ; 


but  the  reward  which  the  bosom  of  worth  invariably  pants  for,  is  to 

be  found  in  the  future,— 

■ '  Some  there  are  of  nobler  aim, 

"  Who  spurn  the  inglorious  lot,  and  feel  within, 

"The  generous  hope  of  well  deserved  praise." 

Yes,  posterity  will  recognise,  with  a  grateful  admiration,  the  patron 
of  learning,  not  in  the  possessor  of  a  coronet,  but  in  the  person  of  a 
citizen ;  not  in  the  palace  of  opulence,  but  in  the  toil  of  Thames- 
street; 'and  I  contemplate,  with  pleasure,  the  day  when  those,  on 
whose'  lips  the  ancient  language  of  Britain  shall  still  live,  will  place 
the  name  of  Owen  Jones  on  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  that  shall  rise 
to  record  the  benefactors  of  their  country. 

*  "  Let  me  have  the  making  of  the  ballads  of  my  country,  and 
those  that  will,  may  make  its  laws."  Such  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  intelligent  Fletcher,  of  Salton;  and  such  has  been  that  of  all 
ages,  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  Muse,  on  the  public  mind. 
It  was  this  that  led  Belinus : 

• '  When  rough  with  many  a  scar, 

"He  swept  the  pale  legions  with  his  scythed  car." 
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Still  on  the  mind,  impress  one  truth  sublime, 

That  life  has  nothing  in  it  worth  a  Crime. 

So  shall  be  your's,  the  dying  Bard's*  blest  lot. 

To  leave  no  stain  that  you  may  wish  to  blot; 

So  shall  be  your's,  the  sweetest  notes  of  fame, 

And  ages,  yet  unborn  shall  boast  your  name  ; 

Shall  seek  the  spot,t  once  by  your  presence  blest, 

Kneel  on  the  soil,  in  which  your  relics  rest ; 

Repeat  the  lasting  line,  the  living  lay. 

And  tell,  to  other  times,  your  honoured  Day. 


*  This  was  the  consoling  reflection  of  the  virtuous  author  of  the 
Seasons. 

t  That  mind,  says  Dr.  Johnson  (speaking  among  the  ruins  of  lona, 
orlcolmkill,  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Scottish  and  Norwegian  Kings), 
is  not  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warm  amid  the 
ruins  of  lona;  far  be  it  from  me  to  pass  indifferent  over  any  ground 
•which  has  been  dignified  by  Wisdom,  Bravery,  or  Virtue. 
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SONNET  TO  RESIGNATION. 


Hither,  Maid  of  placid  eye, 

With  looks  on  earth,  but  thoughts  on  high- 

Where'er,  as  o'er  the  vale  of  woe. 

Thy  tranquil  steps  we  trace — 
Thy  bloodless  hand,  thy  cloudless  brow. 

Thy  harmless  purpose,  peace  ; 
Where'er  affliction  leads  the  storm, 

Thy  soothing  power  employ, 
And  check  the  thought  that  dares  deform 

The  brighter  hour  of  Joy  ! 
Where'er,  as  on  Probation's  way, 
(Life's  various,  undulating,  day) 
Fair,  of  healing  aspect,  draw  thee  nigh. 
And  gently  smooth  my  passage  to  the  sky. 
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TO  SIR  R.  W.  VAUGHAN, 
Of  Nannau,  Bart. 

LATE    M.P.    FOR    THE    COUNTY    OF    MERIONETH. 

My  Country  ivill  always  behold,  with  a  grateful  eye,  the 
Mansions  of  Hengwrt  and  Nannau,  the  seats  of  your 
aticestors  ;  the  former  as  that  of  one  of  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  of  her  sons,  and  a  repository  of  a  portion  of  her 
records  ;  the  latter,  as  the  residence  of  an  exemplary  Pa- 
triot, who  is  teaching  his  countrymen  the  most  tiseful  of 
arts,  that  of  agriculture,  the  felicities  of  rural  life.  And 
to  him  who  has  the  happiness  of  his  country  so  much  at 
heart,  the  merits  of  her  offspring  will  always  be  a  welcome 
theme. 


In  Arthur's  clays,  of  ancient  date, 
When  Cambria's  chiefs  elected 

Her  Maelgwyn*  to  the  regal  seat, 
Were  Harlech'sf  towers  erected. 


*  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  founder  of  Bangor,  the  College  of  Holy- 
head, the  Priory  of  Penmon,  and  the  patron  of  TaliesLn. 

t  A  castle  on  the  sea  shore  of  Merionethshire,  upon  a  high  cliff; 

V 
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And  soon  some  chief  of  Meirion's*  sons, 
When  warfare  claim'd  his  duty, 

Bade  Harlech's  turrets,  Woodstock  like, 
Conceal  his  Bronwen'sf  beauty. 

And  well  he  might,  for  such  a  name 

Had  set  the  world  a  gazing ; 
And  sparks  illum'd  in  such  a  breast, 

Set  other  Troys  a  blazing. 

But  who  this  Helen  of  the  hills. 

Obscure  is  even  conjecture  ; 
We  only  find  her  luckless;};  name 

Coeval  with  the  structure. 

Now  no  Duenna  guards  the  door, 

Where  Beauty,  Love,  reposes  ; 
No  Argus,  with  unnumber'd  eyes. 

The  jealous  portal  closes. 

the  original  tOAver  was  called  Twr  Bronwen,  but  changed  into  Caer 
Colhvyn,  when  Collwyn  ab  Tangno  became  its  resident,  and  even- 
tually into  Harlech  (Ardd  lech),  its  present  descriptive  name.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  strength,  presenting  to  the  extensive  marsh 
before  it,  a  most  impregnable  front ;  nor  is  it  less  inaccessible  on  the 
land  side,  the  rock  having  been  excavated,  with  vast  labour,  and  so 
as  completely  to  isolate  the  fortress. 

*  The  origin  of  Merioneth. 

t  The  fair-breasted.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Llyr,  of  Harlech,  and  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  river  A  law,  (water 
lily)  in  Anglesey. 

X  A  blow  most  ungallantly  given  to  this  fair,  by  Matholwch,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  is  described  in  the  51st  Triad,  as  one  of  the  three 
luckless  blows  of  Britain,  each  of  them  having  been  the  cause  of 
civil  commotions. 
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No  knight  in  famed  La  Manclia  born, 

With  addled  pate  and  gory, 
Now  takes  a  windmill's  wings  by  storm, 

For  one  Gazette  of  Glory  ! 

No  eaves  are  haunted,  woods  explor'd, 

For  damsels*  undefended  ; 
And  say  our  teachers  what  they  will, 

The  social  world  is  mended. 

Yet,  some  there  are,  whose  twisted  pates 

For  feudal  days  have  fretted  ; 
And  they  alone,  of  all  mankind, 

Have  happier  times  regretted. 

With  Meirion's  daughters,!  matchless  maids, 

No  country,  yet,  contended  ; 
Not  all  Circassia's  countless  charms. 

To  beauty's  palm  pretended. 


*  Chivalry,  in  the  feudal  ages,  superseded  even  the  amor  patriae 
for  Gastan  de  Foix,  a  famous  French  general,  rode  through  the  ranks 
at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  calling  on  his  officers,  and  even  privates, 
and,  after  recommending  them  to  their  country's  honour,  added 
"that  he  should  see  what  they  would  perform  for  love  of  their 
mistresses." 

t  Mr.  Camden,  says  Burton,  takes  special  notice  of  the  beauty 
and  comeliness  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  shire;  and  the  late  ingenious 
and  learned  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  confirms  it  in  such  bewitching  words 
as  set  all  translation  at  defiance : 

"  Pwy  sy  'n  ymyl  dwyn  vy  ngho'  ? 
"  Morwynion  bro  Meirionydd." 

And  thus,  another  bard:— 

"  Fair  they  are,  this  Cambria  knows, 
"  Fair  as  Ephynt's  spotless  snows." 
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Nor  less  her  sons  in  virtue's  race, 

The  palm  of  praise  inherit; 
The  Muse,  delighted,  pours  the  strain, 

The  meed  to  living  merit. 

Myvyr,*  Meirion,j-  lasting  names. 
Which  notliing  hence  can  sever; 

Even  now  their  country  weaves  the  wreath, 
That  lives  and  blooms  for  ever. 

The  Muses,  Meirion,  love  thy  voice, 
Thy/or»i,|"  thy  flocks,  and  fountains. 


*  The  bardic  addition  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  from  Glyn  Myvyr 
(valley  of  contemplation),  his  birth  place.  This,  when  his  patronage 
of  the  literature  of  his  country  is  considered,  is  an  extraordinary 
coincidence,  and  similar  to  that  in  which  the  late  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  title  described  his  avocations. 

t  This  is  the  poetic  addition  of  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  as  a  native  of 
Merionethshire.  The  dictionary  compiled  from  the  laws,  history, 
poetry,  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  their  descendants; 
a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Remarkable  Persons  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Britain;  and  other  works  in  the  language  of  his  coimtry;  will 
be  lasting  proofs  of  the  learning,  perseverance,  and  ability  of  Dr. 
Owen  Pughe.  He  has  also  given  the  English  world  the  Poems  of 
Taliesin  and  Llywarch  Hen. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  will  yet  be  done  by  such  superior 
intelligence,  such  powers  of  investigation,  in  a  language  rarely  at 
this  day  well  miderstood,  and  more  especially  as  it  is  the  only 
r(;source  with  respect  to  the  early  history,  the  infancy  of  Britain,  a 
period  of  impenetrable  obscurity  to  general  scholars ;  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  MSS.  would  deserve  well  of  their  coimtry  and  posterity, 
to  embrace  the  uppurtunity  of  elucidation,  now  happily  offering  in 
the  vmited  ability  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Owen  Pughe. 

X  Camden,  speaking  of  this  county,  says,  it  is  shaped  like  a  harp; 
this  favourite  instrument,  this  trait  in  native  character,  is  nearly 
extinct  even  in  this  refired  county;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  gratifying 
to  read  in  the  public  papers,  of  the  exertion  made,  and  the  induce- 
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And  pleased  will  name,  in  other  times, 
Thy  Milton*  of  the  mountains. 

'Twas  here  Ardudwy'sf  princely  chief, 

In  later  times  retir'd, 
To  find  the  calm,  which  active  youth, 

In  life's  decline,  requir'd. 

And  here,  when  Justice  yet  unarm'd, 
Saw  Law,  unleagu'd  with  Power ; 


mcnts  held  oiit,  at  public  meetings  in  Scotland,  for  the  preservation 
of  their  national  music ;  yet  so  intensely  glows  the  Natale  Solum,  a 
love  of  their  flocks  and  fountains,  in  humble  life,  in  these  rocky 
regions, 

" that  the  torrent's  roar 

"But  binds  them  to  their  native  rocks  the  more. " 

A  native  bard  goes  still  farther : 

"  Del  ym  o  rym  Duw  a'i  rad, 
"  Dwvn  He  'r  dyn  j-n  y  Lleuad  ; 
"  Oddiyno  cawTi,  hvyddlawn  les, 
'•  Weled  GwjTiidd,  wlad  gj-nnes." 

O  !  was  it  mine  the  happier  doom, 
To  change  with  him  whose  home's  the  moon, 
From  thence  my  glad  and  glutted  eye. 
Could  G^vynedd's  fertile  fields  descry. 

*  Mr.  David  Richards,  a  native,  author  of  Cywydd  y  Drindod, 
one  of  the  first  productions  of  modern  times,  in  this  language,  and 
.full  of  the  divine  Awen,  the  Vivida  vis  animi ;  but,  like  the  admired 
epic  of  Milton,  the  produce  of  a  period  \mworthy  of  it;  and  the 
author,  like  him  also,  may  look  forward  to  a  day  when  its  merits  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated. 

This  bard  should  adopt,  as  his  addition,  the  placid  sounds  of 
Dysynni ;  this  would  always  give  local  knowledge— that  of  lonawr 
is  tuinieaning. 

t  This  was  Collwyn  ab  Tangno  (or  fire  eater),  founder  of  one  of 
the  fifteen  tribes ;  his  descendants  are  distinguished  by  a  chevron, 
between  three  fleurs  de  lis  Argent,  in  a  field  sable. 
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Beheld  the  hardy  Fair*  confine 
Her  kin  in  Collwyn's  tower. 


The  massy  gates  were  since  unclosed, 
Its  walls,  awhile,  befriended  ; 

And  Safety  saw  her  friendly  shield 
O'er  Henry's  Queenf  extended. 

Intrepid  Anjou  !  faithful  Fair, 
By  ceaseless  faction  haunted  ; 

In  Conquest's  day  compos'd  and  calm, 
In  dire  defeat — undaunted. 


♦  Hawys  Gadani  (or  the  hardy),  heiress  of  Powys,  succeeded  her 
father ;  but  one  of  her  micles  wishing  to  set  her  aside,  exclaimed, 
"give  a  girl  a  little  gold,  and  marry  her,  God  and  nature  made  land 
for  men  to  manage."  Hawys,  upon  this,  cunningly  appealed  to  the 
King,  Edward  II.  for  protection,  who,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
depress  the  Cambrian  chieftains,  gave  her  in  marriage  to  John  Charl- 
ton, of  Appley,  in  Shropshire,  styled  valectus  domini  regis ;  and, 
says  Burton,  "a  vigorous  knight:"  afterwards,  in  her  right,  created 
Baron  of  Powys.  Charlton,  assisted  by  the  King's  forces,  took  three 
of  her  uncles  prisoners,  brought  the  fourth  to  composition,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  their  estates  on  her  issue  by  Charlton.  To  give 
effect  to  this  deed,  her  uncles  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Harlech. 


t  The  walls  of  Harlech  were,  for  a  time,  in  1460,  the  refuge  of 
that  amazon,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  heroic  queen  of  the  pacific  and 
unfortimate  Henry  the  Sixth,  after  her  defeat  at  Northampton.  She 
quitted  this  place  for  the  north  of  England,  where  she  rallied  her 
scattered  adherents,  and  once  more  successfully  met  her  opponent, 
York,  at  Wakefield.  The  magnificent  Margaret  kept  a  public  table 
in  her  progresses  with  the  "meek  usurper,"  and  bestowed  little  silver 
swans,  the  badge  of  the  young  prince,  on  the  leading  men  who 
favoured  her  cause. 
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Even  here  to  Harlech's  crested  cliffs, 

Came  civil  broils,  dissension  ; 
The  garden's  ruddy,  silver  boast, 

Were  symbols*  of  contention. 


*  The  contention  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  or 
the  desolating  war  of  the  roses,  reached  even  this  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom. 
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SECOND     PART. 


When  Britain  saw  her  maniac  sons 

Devote  her  fields  to  ravage, 
And  Discord  led  her  hosts  to  deeds 

That  lessen  e'en  a  savage. 

Even  Conway*  check'd  his  sea-ward  course, 

Look'd  on  with  consternation  ; 
And  groans,  e'en  now,  Avhen  Memory  paints 

The  fiends  of  desolation. 

Sir  Richardf  came,  his  legion  led. 
To  bid  the  chief  surrender  ; 


*  Drayton,  speaking  of  the  Severn,  says, 

"  Shut  up  in  narrower  bounds,  the  Hygra  wildly  raves  :" 

so  does  the  Hygra  of  the  Conway,  -when  the  river  is  repelled  by  the 
influx  of  the  sea,  at  the  narrow  passage  called  the  Arw,  near  the 
Roman  Conovivim  (Caer  Rhftn) ;  but  the  popular  idea  is,  that  the 
river  (personified)  still  groans  over  the  desolation  committed  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  burnt  the  Vale  of  Conway,  as  Sir  John 
Wynne,  of  Gwydir,  says,  "to  cold  ashes." 

t  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  brother  to  William,  the  first  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  a  man  of  unustial  stature;  he  is  said  to  have  killed  140 
men,  at  the  battle  of  Banbury,  with  his  battle  axe.  The  bards  of 
his  time  are  full  not  only  of  his  prowess,  but  of  his  merits. 
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For  well  he  knew,  that  Einion's  son 
Was  Harlech's  brave*  defender. 

With  brazen  voice,  was  Einion  call'd, 

To  quit  the  post  of  Glory ; 
With  brazen  voice  the  chief  replied, 

That  Famet  could  tell  his  story. 

But  hej  who  led  the  phalanx  was, 
As  Einion,  such  another ; 


*  It  appears  from  the  elegy  of  Robert  Wyuiie,  of  Maes  y  Neuadd, 
Esq.  written  in  1691,  by  Sion  Davydd  L§Ls,  the  bard  of  Nannau  : 
"  Osbwi'n  waed  syber  iaw-n  vredd ;" 

that  Da\7dd  ab  leuan  ab  Einion,  the  hero  of  Harlech,  was  of  the 
tribe  called  Tylwyth  Einion,  the  possessors  of  a  large  district  in  the 
county  of  Merioneth,  the  founder  of  which  was  Osbwm,  whose  pro- 
geny is  distinguished  at  this  day  by  a  Saltier  Gules,  charged  with  a 
Crescent  Or,  iti  a  field  Ermine.  And  his  fidelity  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster  is  beautifully  alluded  to  by  the  bard  of  Mathavam,  in  the 
simile  of  the  Cuckoo ; 

"  Ni  bu  erioed,  a'i  Bar  Onn, 
Wr  gy\virach  i  'r  goron  ; 
Un  gair  a  geir  san  y  Gog. 
Yntau  \\r,  nid  dau  eiriog." 

Ne'er  yet  was  truer  to  Ms  care. 
Than  ne  that  holds  the  ashen  spear  ; 
For  Einion,  like  the  Cuckoo's  tnroat, 
Knows  only  one  unvaried  note. 

Einion  was,  maternally,  from  Owen  Brogj'ntyn,  the  lord  of 
Edeimion;  and  those  whose  shield  is  Parted  per  f  ess.  Argent  and 
Sable,  a  Lion  rampant  counter  changed,  are  thus  descended. 

t  His  reply  to  Sir  Richard's  summons  to  surrender,  was,  "that  he 
had  kept  a  castle  in  France  till  every  body  in  Wales  talked  of  him, 
and  that  he  would  keep  the  castle  of  Harlech  till  every  body  in 
France  should  hear  of  it." 

X  A  compliment  high  in  sentiment,  and  beautiful  in  words,  was 
paid  to  Herbert  by  a  Bard  of  his  day: — 

"  (Gtwrol  tragwrol,  trugarog  wrol, 
Ni  vu  dragwrol  na  vai  drugarog." 


The  manly  mind,  the  truly  brave 
■  •  Loves  mercy,  and  delights  to  sa 


its  to  save." 
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If  War,  whose  language  breathes  but  woe, 
Had  such  a  word — a  brother. 


Each  breast  was  Honor's  brightest  dome, 

A  model  each  exterior  ; 
They  priz'd  their  Fame  beyond  their  life. 

In  this*  they'd  no  superior. 

The  conflict  fierce  and  fiercer  grew, 
Each  day  improv'd  resistance  ; 

Each  day,  ere  night  her  curtain  spread , 
Plac'd  conquest  at  a  distance. 

And  well  they  might — the  leaders  brave, 

As  yet  no  harm  had  feared ; 
The  sudden  sally — firm  assault. 

The  generous  chiefs  endear'd. 

At  length  came  Famine,  fellest  foe, 

That  ever  fac'd  a  hero ; 
She  came  to  Herbert,  as  a  friend, 

On  Einion,  frown'd  a  Nero. 


*  The  Herberts,  accorduig  to  their  motto  Ung  je  serviray,  ac- 
knowledge but  one  superior,  (the  King) ;  but,  in  this  instance,  he 
happened  to  be  very  much  the  inferior  of  Sir  Richard. 
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This  liend'^  within,  the  foe  without. 

The  arm,  unwearied,  wielded; 
Even  Fortitude  gave  up  the  place — 

Unvanquish'd,  Einion  yielded. 

Yet  £inion,t  though  the  fortress  fell, 

Was  still  of  soul  undaunted, 
And  held  it,  till  his  generous  foe, 

Life,  Fame,  and  Fortune,  granted. 

But  Edward's  baser — meaner  soul, 

Tore  Honor's  ties  asunder  ; 
To  sully  Richard's  J  spotless  shield. 
His  brave  opponent — murder. 


*  The  siege  of  Harlech,  and  the  hardships  suifered  by  its  brave 
garrison,  was  so  much  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  country, 
that  it  gave  rise  to  a  malediction,  still  living  in  the  voice  of  the 
neighbourhood — "  Yn  Harlech  y  bo  chivi." 

t  It  appears  that  Davydd  ab  leuan  ab  Einion,  to  whom  I  have, 
thiough  this  Poem,  applied  the  latter  and  more  poetical  name  of 
Einion,  had  four  brothers  in  Harlech  during  the  siege :  these  five 
and  Reynallt  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Cleddyn,  were  called  the  six  defenders 
of  Harlech. — This  Reynallt,  afterwards  dwelt  at  the  Tower,  near 
Mold,  but  was  always  at  variance  with  the  citizens  of  Chester;  a 
great  number  of  these  being  at  Mold  fair,  in  1465,  a  scuffle  ensued, 
and  much  slaughter,  in  which  Reynallt  succeeded,  and  taking 
Robert  Byrne,  Mayor  of  Chester,  in  1461,  among  the  prisoners,  hung 
him  on  the  staple,  still  remaining  in  the  hall  of  his  house,  at 
Tower :  two  hmidred  tall  men  afterwards  sallied  from  Chester  to  be- 
siege Reynallt's  house,  upon  which,  retiring  to  a  wood,  he  permitted 
them  in  part  to  enter  it,  when  rushing  from  his  covert,  he  degraded 
himself,  and  sullied  his  former  triumphs,  by  biirning  them  in  it,  and 
pursued  the  remainder  into  the  Dee,  in  which|they  perished.  Llewis 
Glyn  Cothi,  a  cotemporary  of  Reynallt's,  celebrates  his  exploits, 
and  uncharitably  describes  Chester,  "as  the  habitation  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins." 

X  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  outrages  still  live 
in  Wales,  on  the  tongue  of  tradition,  and  his  brother,  Sir  Richard, 
whose  merits  on  the  contrary  are  frequently  the  theme  of  aong, 
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The  faithful  Herbert  heard,  appall'd, 
A  soldier's  honor  slighted  ; 

Foresaw,  by  this  disgraceful  act, 
His  well-earned  laurels  blighted. 

With  manly  mind,  and  virtuous  voice, 

The  base  resolve  resisted  ; 
And  back  in  Harlech's  stately  towers,* 

To  place  his  foe  persisted. 


were  sons  of  W^illiam  ab  Thomas,  of  Ragland  Castle ;  and,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Harlech,  went  into  Anglesey,  where  they  appre- 
hended seven  brothers,  who  had  committed  many  robberies,  and, 
ordered  them  to  be  hanged,  but  their  mother  with  a  set  of  woollen 
beads  on  her  arm,  begged,  upon  her  knees,  of  the  Earl,  the  life  of  two 
of  them  in  vain;  she  thereupon  cursed  him,  praying,  "that  God's 
mischief  might  befall  him  in  the  first  battle  he  should  be  in." — The 
Earl,  when  arranging  his  battalia  before  that  of  Edgcot,  seeing 
his  brother  Sir  Richard  leaning  thoughtfully  on  his  battle-axe, 
asked  him  what  his  great  body  (being  very  tall)  was  thinking  of  ? 
"of  the  woman  with  the  woollen  beads,  in  Anglesey;  "  and,  that 
they  fell  in  battle  the  superstitious  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear : 
and,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  Thomas,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
family  of  Cochwillan,  was  beheaded  at  Conway  by  this  Earl,  on 
pretence  of  his  having  followed  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  the  7th,  into  France. 

*  The  Poets,  to  whom  no  historical  event  was  imknown,  describe 
Harlech  as  the  Calais  of  their  country  : 

"  Calais  Cymru  rhag  lluoedd, 

"  Caer  gall  a  wnai  Collwyn  oedd." 

Cambria's  strength,  the  fortress  fair, 
Her  Calais  proves,  her  Collwyn's  care. 

'  Howel,  the  Bard  of  the  Herberts,  of  D61giiog  and  Ragland,  says, 
that  there  were  seven  thousand  men  slain  during  the  siege,  but  it  is 
incredible. — "■'  Saethu  'm  mol  portk,  saitk  mil  pen." 

Wp  are,  however,  indebted  to  this  siege,  for  the  spirited  strain, 
^called.the'.'  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech." 
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He  sav'd  his  Glory,  Einion  sav'd, 
Thousrli  this  his  race  retarded  ;* 

Yet  Fame — his  own  approving  breast, 
The  heroic  act  rewarded . 

How  little  is  the  Chief,  though  crown'd, 

Unread — in  Honor's  beauty, 
Compar'd  to  him,  of  upi-ight  heart, 

The  Man  who  does  his  duty. 

Had  wealth,  or  favor,  warp'd  his  soul, 
These  transient  things  had  perish'd  ; 

Even  now  his  chaplet  blooms  anew. 
By  dews  celestial  cherish'd. 

Fair  Virtue,  from  her  blest  abode. 

Beheld  this  trying  hour ; 
And  saw  him,  with  intrepid  front, 

Resist  degraded  power. 

Beheld  him,  even  life  itself. 

On  her  blest  altars  placing  ; 
And  saw  her  own  eternal  tints. 

The  wreath  of  warfare  gracing. 

Offspring  of  Meirion's  pastoral  hills, 
Ye  breasts,  whom  Worth  inspires  ; 

Look  back  to  Einion's  patriot  band. 
And  pleas'd — behold  your  Sires. 

*  After  Sir  Richard  Herbert's  manly  resistance  to  the  King's 
•will,  as  to  the  honorable  performance  of  the  articles  of  capituhition, 
he  was  never  afterwards  beheld  with  the  eve  of  favor. 
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SONNET, 

WRITTEN  ON   SHBINQ  SOME  BRAUTIFUL  LINES, 

ON     B  A  M  B  O  R  O  U  G  H    CASTLE. 

TN    RICHARDS'S    POEMS. 


Richards,  I  love  the  hallow'd  line, 
That  blazons  worth — the  deed  divine ; 
And  when  thy  Durham  owns  the  lays, 
The  world  approves  the  voice  of  praise. 

Yet,  though  he  views,  with  eye  benign, 
The  tidal  tunnult — war  of  waves  ; 

Tis  Crewe,*  that  on  the  cliff  sublime. 
On  Bamborough'sf  summit  saves. 

*  Of  the  family  of  Crewe-hall,  in  the  county  of  Chester. 

t  Once  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Northumberland; 
and,  after  passing  through  a  variety  of  hands,  John  Forster  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  Castle  and  Manor,  from  James  the  First,  but  it  was 
forfeited  by  his  descendant  Thomas,  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  when 
his  maternal  \mcle,  Nathaniel  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  son  of 
Lord  Crewe, purchased  and  bequeathed  them  to  charitable  uses;  in 
1757,  the  trustees  appointed  by  his  lordship,  began  to  repair  the 
Castle,  and  fulfil  the  donor's  benevolent  views;  among  these,  Dr. 
Sharp,  Archdeacon  of  Dui-ham,  took  the  lead,  entering  into  Dr. 
Crewe's  design  with  the  triie  spirit  of  charity ;  the  attic  part  of  the 
building  is  a  great  granary,  from  which  corn  is  sold  to  the  poor,  in 
dear  times,  at  43.  per  bushel ;  but  its  principal  object  is,  the  safety  of 
mariners  on  its  dangeious  coast;  for  this  pvupose  regulated  signals 
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Spirit  of  Heaven  !  I  see  thee  slowly  tread, 
The  boisterous  beach,  by  Mercy,  Pity,  led  ; 
And  pausing,  listen,  to  the  piercing  shriek. 
Float  on  the  foaming  surge — the  sufferers  seek ! 
And  saved,  they  live  ;  I  hear  the  Anthem  rise, 
The  sweetest  incense  to  accepting  skies. 


are  appointed,  and  two  men  on  horseback,  in  stormy  weather,  pa- 
trole  the  coast  all  day,  and  give  immediate  notice  at  the  Castle,  and 
rewards  paid  for  the  earliest  intelligence  of  distress.  By  these 
means,  the  lives  of  many  Crews  have  been,  and  will  be  saved  to 
the  end  of  time,  who  would  have  been  lost,  but  for  the  beneficent 
efforts  of  one  immortal  Crewe. — Nor  does  the  divine  plan  stop 
here,  the  distressed  objects  find  a  comfortable  asylum  in  the  Castle, 
till  they  are  enabled  to  depart ;  and  to  complete  the  work  of  mercy, 
the  dead  bodies  found  on  the  shore  are  decently  interred. 

There  are  also,  warehouses  for  saving  ship-WTecked  goods  for  their 
owners;  and  every  article  ready  which  may  be  necessary  for  raising 
and  preserving  damaged  Vessels. 
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The  tome  that  wasting  time  defies, 
And  Fancy's  retrospective  eyes, 
Pourtray  the  Phalanx  firm  and  free ; 
When  listening  on  the  rock's  rough  side, 

As  Britain's  Bard  prophetic  spoke. 

From  Inspiration's  hallow'd  Oak  ; 
And  loud  on  the  aerial  tide, 

The  voice  was  heard — a  dulcet  strain. 
Great  gift  of  Heaven,  the  dear  decree, 
That  bade  them  and  their  isle  be  Free, 

(And  heard  it  not  in  vain) 

To  spurn  proud  Rome's  tyrannic  chain, 
Each  mad  attempt,  resist,  repel, 
Howe'er  the  suffering  nations  fell, 

And  then,  as  now,  in  independence  great. 

Surrounding  seas  amid — in  sov'reign  state. 

'Twas  then  that  o'er  the  trackless  heath, 
Unharrass'd  yet,  in  fields  of  Death, 
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Unfetter'd  Freedom  ran ; 
Ere  yet  the  moated  rampart  knew 
Oppression's  callous,  steel-clad,  crew, 

Her  foes,  and  those  of  man. 

She  now.  by  dread  Contention  drest, 
Reluctant  bore  the  hostile  crest, 

The  pointed  spear,  the  shield  ; 
Now  taught  the  generous  breast  to  glow, 
Assert  its  right,  direct  the  blow, 

And  dare  the  tented  field. 

Awhile  to  desolation  doom'd. 
As  either  rose  alternate  bloom'd, 

In  discord's  hated  hue  ; 
Freedom,  and  Britain,  pining  saw, 
Progressive  Slaughter's  iron-paw  ; 

The  fatal  field  bestrew. 

Blest  Peace  again  her  reign  renews. 

And  Commerce  op'd  her  boundless  views  ; 

Hence  the  blissful  union  broke 

The  feudal  Despot's  galling  yoke  ; 
Fair  Freedom's  dome  Britannia's  offspring  grace, 
And  hail  a  Chieftain  from  her  genuine  race. 

Hence  the  glorious  theme  was  sung, 
Hence  her  hills  and  vallies  rung, 

The  sound  her  torrents  still  retain. 

And  tell  it  to  the  listening  main, 
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Triumphant  Thames  proclaims  it  far, 
Responsive  roars  the  Delawar  ; 

Old  Ocean  chaunts  his  favourite  notes. 
Where'er  his  fluted*  Chariot  floats, 
Repeats  it,  with  parental  glee, 
That  now,  as  erst — his  isle  is  free  ; 
Towers,  from  his  guardian  waves,  erect,  elate, 
The  Trident  Sceptre  owns  in  Sov'reign  state, 
In  Freedonis  blessings  rich,  in  Glory — great! 


*  An  E.scalojp. 
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Written  at  Porthaethwy  Fair;  the  Cormnun  Ferry  between 
the  Counties  of  Anglesey  and  Caernarvon. 


These  are  the  features  of  the  ferrying  Fair,* 
And  those  that  doat  on  Discord  may  go  there, 
The  tides,  contending  with  the  toiling  boats, 
The  horny  forest,t  that  on  Menai  floats, 


*  The  idea  of  a  bridge  across  the  Menai,  is  nearly  as  old  as  our 
annals;  and  had  the  Romans  made  a  considerable  slay  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  the  shores  would,  probably,  have  been  connected  by 
them ;  they  landed  at  a  place  still  called  Pant  yr  Ysgraffriau  (inlet 
of  the  ferry  boats)  :  Edward  the  First  afterwards  crossed  it  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  at  Moel-y-don,  but  with  such  loss  that  several  of  his 
leaders  furnished  inmates  for  the  tombs  in  the  Friary  of  Llanvaes ; 
it  appears,  that  a  few  years  past,  the  Fretum  was  fordable  near 

Porthaml:  — 

"  Av  idir  Mon,  er  dwr  Menai, 
"  Tros  y  traeth  ;  ond  aros  trai. ' ' 

I'll  pass  into  Anglesey  at  low  water. 
Notwithstanding  the  Menai. 

So  said  Robin  Leiav.— The  moral  and  prophetic  bard  of  Mathavarn, 
in  1476,  says  also : — 

"  Coed  crai,  pont  ar  venai  vydd." 
And  Davydd  Gorllech,  in  1550,   in  very  sweet  lines  describes  the 
manner  and  time  when  the  undertaking  should  be  begun. 

t  This  host  of  horns,  when  the  bodies  are  concealed  by  the  water, 
have  a  very  extraordinary  appearance — it  is  an  odd  and  unnoticed 
feature  in  Natural  Historv. 
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The  brutes  inferior,*  but  in  human  form, 
The  echoes,  wearied  with  the  wordy  storm, 
The  living  beach,  where  bellowing  droves  depart, 
And  the  last  low,  that  rends  the  suffering  heart. 
Laugh,  if  ye  will,  ye  breasts  that  cannot  feel, 
At  those,  whose  different  bosoms,  are  not  steel ; 
At  those,  who,  when  a  groanf  on  Zephyr  rolls. 
Still  find  it  echoed  in  their  inmost  souls  ! 

Fly  to  the  mountain  tops,  ye  tuneful  Nine. 

These  are  not  scenes  for  you — such  minds  as  mine. 


*  There  are,  unfortunately,  minds  to  whom  torture  is  a  gratification, 
and  whether  it  is  obtained  by  hunting  bullocks  through  the  streets  of 
London,  driving  them  into  the  Menai,  or  baiting  at  a  bull-ring,  is 
immaterial. 

t  The  drove  after  leaving  the  water,  ascend  the  cliff,  then  as  if 
actuated  by  one  impulse,  look  back  seemingly  conscious  of  its  being 
the  last;  a  look  perfectly  intelligible  to  sensibility  ;  but  more  obtuse 
minds  are,  perhaps,  happily  impervious. 
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BY    LLYGAD    GWR, 

Bard  to  Llyeivlyn  ah  Gruffydd,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales ; 
written  in  the  prosperous  days  of  his  Patron. 


TO    THE    REV.    RICHARD    DAVIS,    A.  M. 

RECTOR    OF    LLAN    TRI    SAINT,    ANGLESEY; 

Who,  to  the  general  acquisitions  of  the  Scholar,  has  added 
the  erudition  of  Ancient  Britain  ;  and  posterity  will  re- 
cognise, among  the  valued  names  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  its  preservation,  that  of  Mr.  Davis. 


God,*  to  whom  my  voice  1  raise, 
Grant  my  tongue  the  power  to  praise, 
To  praise  as  princely  deeds  require. 
For  such  demand  the  Poet's  lyre  ; 


*  It  was  common  •with  the  bards  of  past  times,  to  begin  their  per- 
formances with  invoking  the  Deity  ;  it  was  so,  also,  in  the  days  of 
Heathenism;  for  Plato,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  tells  his  friend,  thai 
he  believes  him  to  be  serious,  when  he  introduces  in  his  letter,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  gods. 
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Arvon's  strength,  and  Mona's  tower, 
Even  proud  Deganwy*  owns  his  power. 
Where  are  they  that  dare  invade 
The  chief  tliat  spurns  a  stranger's  aid  1 
He  nor  waits  th'  impending  blow, 
Nor  checks,  at  liome,  th'  invading  foe, 
But  rushing  with  a  Caesar's  speed, 
Bids  the  insulting  Saxon  bleed  ; 
Guides  the  terror,  wide  and  far, 
England's  centre  feels  the  war  ; 
Through  seas  of  blood  the  victor  goes, 
Stately  steeds  and  flying  foes. 

Heir  of  every  regal  grace, 
Pillar  of  a  princely  race, 
Lion  of  the  generous  breast, 
Who  that  sues  that  is  not  blest ; 
Eagle  fair,  Eryri's  pride, 
Who  that  asks,  by  him  denied  ; 
Grediawlf  like,  he  scal'd  the  wall, 
And  bad  its  brave  defenders  fall  ; 


*  A  castle,  now  in  ruins,  over  against  the  town  of  Conway, 
originally  erected  hy  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  cotemporary  with  King 
Arthur,  sovereign  of  this  part  of  Britain ;  it  was  burnt  by  lightning 
in  the  ninth  century ;  taken  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Chester,  but  re- 
taken by  the  Princes  of  Wales.  Maelgwyn  afterwards  died  of  the 
Fad  velen  (yellow  fever)  which  then  desolated  the  country.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  church  of  Llanrhos,  near  this  place,  wliich  gave  rise  to 
an  adage, 

"  Hun  Maelgwyn  yn  Eglwys  y  Mhos." 

The  sleep  of  Maelgwyn  in  the  church  of  Llanrhos. 

j  A  warrior,  mentioned  by  Aneurin  Givaivdrydd,  in  the  Gododin. 
a  poem  of  the  fifth  century. 
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The  days  were  his,  when  Breiniech*  bled, 

When  hungry  ravens  crowded,  fed  ; 

When  shields  were  red  from  streaming  wounds, 

From  Pwllfordf  to  Cydweli'sJ  hounds  ; 

If  God,  the  son,  be  still  his  friend, 

His  spirit,  Man  in  vain  shall  bend. 

Prudence  marks  Llywelyn's  sway, 
A  grateful  people,  pleas'd,  obey  ; 
He  nor  rues  Bryn-derwyn's§  field. 
Where  havoc's  sons  were  taught  to  yield  ; 
Gelorwydd'sjl  day,  Eivionydd^  far, 
Where,  dragon  like,  he  led  the  war ; 
Nor  yet,  when  foes,  to  check  his  course, 
Had  crowded,  swell'd,  Dauvynydd's**  force  ; 
May  Heaven,  a  hapless  nation's  friend, 
To  distant  days,  his  life  extend  ; 
His  shield  to  save,  his  arm  to  bless. 
And  grant  a  harrassed  life  redress. 

A  Lion  in  pursuit  of  prey, 

A  Hurricane's  tremendous  way  ; 


*  The  Saxon  Bernicia ;  a  district  in  the  north  of  the  present 
England. 

f  Probably  Pulford,  near  Chester. 

I  A  Cantrev,  or  Hundred,  in  South  Wales. 

§  An  eminence ;  but  where  situated  I  do  not  know. 

II  A  mountain,  now  also  unknown. 

f  The  Delta  or  river  district,  in  Caernarvonshire. 
♦*    A  pass  between  hills. 
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Insatiate  as  the  spreading  flame, 
Such  Llywelyn's  thirst  of  fame  ; 
Our  Sires  foretold  his  triple  sway, 
And  Fate's  directed  hours  obey ; 
Old  Aberfraw's*  Sovereign  I6r,-|- 
Chief  of  distant  Dinevor  ;J 
My  Prince  Mathraval's^  sceptre  sways, 
The  Bards  of  Powys  sing  his  praise  ; 
His,  when  Glory's  race  shall  close, 
His,  be  honor,  fame,  repose! 

Descendant  fair  of  Britain's  Kings, 
A  favor'd  Bard  attunes  the  strings  ; 
And  hopes  to  cut  a  path-way  wide, 
When  fighting  by  his  Sovereign's  side  ; 
Gwynedd's  leader,  yonder  brow,l| 
Saw  his  banners  brave  the  foe  ; 
His  bright  Toledo^,  deck'd  with  gold, 
Its  deeds,  the  wearied  edge  has  told  : 


*  One  of  the  residences  of  the  Princes  of  North  Wales, 
t  A  Chief,  or  Leader. 

X  That  of  the  Princes  of  South  Wales ;  long  the  property  of  the 
Rice's,  of  Newton,  now  Lord  Dynevor,  the  representative  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Rhys  ab  Thomas,  who  was  so  instrumental  in  placing 
Henry  the  Seventh  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

^  The  residence  of  the  Princes  of  Powys,  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Powys. 

II  North  Wales,  the  Roman  Venedotia. 

f  A  proof  of  our  early  intercourse  with  Spain. 
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Rhos*  and  Penvro's*  utmost  bound, 
Saw  the  ruin  raging  round ; 
Normans  fierce,  are  fierce  in  vain, 
Saxon  chiefs  but  heap  the  slain ; 
Lloeger'sf  hosts,  advance,  retire. 
Her  towns,  her  castles,  feed  the  fire. 
Foremost  in  the  desperate  deed. 
Sudden  as  the  lightning's  speed, 
Swift  as  Flamddwyn's:j:  dreadful  car. 
Even  distant  Cornwall  feels  the  war ; 
His  breast  with  patriot  ardour  burns, 
Crown'd  with  conquest  he  returns  ; 
Returns  to  bid  the  slaughter  cease. 
And  court  the  milder  cares  of  Peace  ; 
Heroic  warriors  !  bold  and  strong, 
'Tis  your's  to  share  the  fame  of  song  ; 
Comrades  in  his  trials,  toils. 
Share  the  triumph,  share  the  spoils. 


*  Districts  in  Pembrokesliire. 
t  England. 

X  Supposed  to  be  Ida,  King  of  Northumberland,  represented  as 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  his  time. 
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THE 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  BARD  OF  SNOWDON 

TO 

HIS  COUNTRYMEN, 

Written  in  June,  1 803,    during  the  threats  of  Invasion. 


TO    SIR    R.  WILLIAMS,    BART.  M.  P. 

FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  CAERNARVON; 

As  leader  of  the  Men*  of  Snowdon,  and  the  representative 
of  a  race,  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  Soldier  and  the 
Patriot  have  long  been  considered  as  hereditary,^  this  ad- 
dress is,  with  peculiar  propriety,  inscribed. 

*  The  Snowdon  Rangers. — Llanciau  'r  Eryri. 

t  It  appears  from  the  extent  of  North  Wales,  taken  the  26th  of 
Edward  the  Third,  that  the  descendants  of  the  celebrated  Ednyved 
Vychan,  held  that  part  of  his  great  property,  called  Tre  V  castell, 
in  Anglesey,  by  the  tenure  of  ser\'ing  the  Princes,  in  their  wars  with 
England,  at  their  own  charge,  within  the  limits  of  Wales,  but  beyond 
the  Marshes,  at  that  of  their  country,  and  with  tlus  highly  honour- 
able condition  annexed,  that  their  leader  must  be  Toto  sangui7ie 
ipsius  £rf«2/i!e6?,  or,  in  local  language,  "  O  waed  c6ch  cy va  Ednyved." 

Similar  to  this,  was  the  spirited,  and  to  us,  not  less  honourable 
tenure,  by  which  Nigellus,  Baron  of  Halton,  held  that  Barony  and 
Castle,  under  the  Earls  of  Chester,  viz.  that  in  the  Earl's  wars  with 
Wales,  the  Barons  of  Halton  were  the  first  to  enter  it,  and  the  last 
to  leave  it. 
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Ye,*  whom  Britain's  earliest  day, 
Saw  among  lier  meadows  play  : 
Unconscious  yet,  that  ocean's  waves, 
Form'd  the  isle,  it  lovesf  and  laves. 

Lords  of  realms,  as  yet  unknown, 
A  blest  creation^  all  your  own  ; 
A  region  yet  by  blood  unstain'd. 
Where  native  Peace  unruffled  reign'd. 

Till  Csesar  saw,  from  heights^  sublime. 
Beyond  the  deep,  a  distant  clime  ; 
His  legions  led,  to  guiltless  lands. 
And  forced  to  arms  your  pastoral  bands. 

*  Aborigines. 

t  "  Anwylyd  y  moroedd."  Ation. 

Beloved  of  the  Ocean. 

j  "Diducta  Britannia  mundo."  Claudian. 

"  Toto  divisos  Orbe  Britannos.  Virgil. 

§  The  Alps. 
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'Twas  yours  to  share  the  general  doom, 
To  brave,  in  vain,  resistless  Rome ; 
Yet  Claudius  saw,  from  Empire's  seat, 
A.  Briton*  even  in  bondage  great. 

Allur'd  by  Rapine,  Fraud,  and  Spoil, 
Marauding  Saxons  trod  your  soil ; 
And  Bards,  in  strains  of  sorrow  tell, 
That  Britain's  offspring  fought  and  fell. 

Whene'er  the  Raven'sf  wings  were  spread, 
From  Odin's  den,  the  hordes  were  led  ; 
And,  Britain's  then,  unguarded  coast, 
Felt  the  fell,  the  savage  host. 

Lost  your  own  paternal  plains, 
Sylvan  shades,  and  green  domains  ; 


*  Caradoc  ( Caractacus)  the  Silurian  and  Ordovicean  chief,  or, 
as  Tacitus  says,  he  described  himseM" Plurimum gentium  Imperator." 
Having  bravely  defended  his  country  against  the  Roman  power,  for 
sixteen  years,  was,  at  length,  betrayed  by  Cartismandua,  Queen  of 
the  Brigantes,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Rome. 

"  And,  borne  in  chains,  from  Cambria's  summits  bleak, 
"  Raised  Virtue's  generous  blush,  on  Caesar's  cheek." 

His  manly  and  dignified  deportment  in  the  Roman  Senate,  procured 
him  his  freedom,  and  the  esteem  of  Claudius.  The  well  known  speech 
of  this  chief  will  be  found  re-delivered  by  the  Muse,  in  the  Juvenilia 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  L.  Hunt. 

t  The  Danish  standard.  The  nations  inhabiting  the  immense 
region  called  Scandinavia,  under  the  general  name  of  Danes,  at  this 
period,  plundered  and  desolated  the  shores  of  a  great  part  of  Europe: 
an  ancient  bard  thus  quaintly  describes  the  different  hordes  that 
invaded  Britain  in  succession  :  — 

"  The  Romans,  next  the  Picts,  Ihe  Saxons,  then  the  Dane, 
"  All  landing  in  this  He,  oaih  like  a  horrid  rainc." 
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Ye  followed  Hope's  inviting  eye, 

To  Cambrian  vales,  and  summits  high. 

Ye,  there,*  with  calm  indifference  saw, 
Another  crew  give  hoth  the  law  ; 
Their  claims  a  Norman  tyrant  spurn, 
Oppress  th'  oppressors  in  their  turn, 

Intrepid,t  amid  cliffs  of  snow. 
Ages  saw  you  brave  the  foe  ; 
Till  Concord  came  with  efforts  blest. 
And  soothed  Contention's  roar  to  rest. 

United  now  to  England's  throne, 
Your  Sires;]:  returned,  resumed  their  own  ; 
And  still  as  in  her  earliest  day, 
Britannia's  wider  sceptre  sway. 


*  The  invasion  of  the  Normans,  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings, 
and  the  immediate  and  disgraceful  submission  of  the  Saxon  or 
English  people,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Britons,  as  a  war  between 
two  strange  nations ;  a  quarrel  with  wliich  they  had  nothing  to  do. 

t  An  ancient  historian  says,  that  the  hearts  and  hills  of  the  Ordo- 
vicean  and  Silurean  Britons,  kept  them  free  for  a  long  time,  both  from 
the  Roman  and  Saxon  yoke,  opposing  themselves  to  the  former,  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian;  and  to  the  latter,  till  that  of  Edward  the 
First. 

i  The  restoration  of  the  British  dynasty,  in  the  house  of  Tudor. 
This  revolution  was  doubtless  alluded  to  by  Taliesin,  in  the  sixth 
century. 

"I  Vrythron  Dymbi, 
"  Gwared 'gwnedd  ovri.  " 

There  will  be  to  the  Britons, 
A  deliverance  of  exalted  power. 

As  tills  event  was  the  first  that  had  any  tendency  to  heal  the  lace- 
ration of  ages,  to  conciliate  inveterate  foes,  and  to  soften  and  human- 
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O'er  Britain's  fertile  varied  face, 
One  great,  one  rich,  and  potent  race; 
In  honour  high— and  high  in  fame — 
The  first  of  nations  boasts  your  name  ! 

Britons  hear,  that  name's*  a  host, 
And  forms  a  bulwark  round  your  coast ; 
And  fame  shall  tell,  in  records  fair, 
You're  worthy  of  the  name  you  bear  ! 

The  foe  that  racks  a  suffering  world, 
At  you,  the  bolt  of  war  has  hurl'd ; 

ize  the  nations,  it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Sion  Tudor,  in  the 
Ode  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  thus  exultingly  exclaims— 

"  I  Harri  Ian,  hir  lawenydd, 

"  Yr  hwn  a  'n  rlioes  iiinnau  'n  rhydd, 

"  I  Gymru,  da  vu  hyd  vedd  ; 

"  Goroni  'r  gwr  o  Wynedd," 

Our  Henry,  happy  may  he  be, 
The  chief  that  set  his  countrj'  free ; 
Blest  be  tlie  day  of  bUssful  date, 
That  saw  him  placed  on  Empire's  seat. 

And  if  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  which  efTected  this  happy  change, 
was  the  last  and  the  least  of  thirteen,  which  had  desolated  the 
Kingdom,  and  destroyed  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  of  its  inhab- 
itants, during  the  contention  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
it  was  the  first  and  the  greatest  in  its  consequences;  by  the  marriage 
of  this  Prince  with  the  heiress  of  York,  it  united  the  rival  houses ; 
by  that  of  his  daughter,  with  James  the  Fouilhof  Scotland,  it  united 
the  rival  nations,  it  associated  the  Rose  of  the  South  with  the  North- 
ern Thistle,  in  this  instance  (the  Carduus  BenedictusJ,  and  formed 
a  great  tisitional  Bouquet,  that  promises  a  perennial  verdure ;  and, 
finally,  it  eventually  placed,  under  one  head,  the  British  Isles,  and 
in  that  head,  aboriginal  rights,  the  claims  of  connexion,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  conquest,  are  happily  concentred. 

*  Cambria  shall  rejoice,  and  Cornwall  (Britons  also)  shall  be  glad, 
the  Isle  shall  resume  its  ancient  name,  and  that  of  strangers  shall 
perish:  so  said  Merlin,  and  time  has  verified  it. 
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And  dares,  in  language,  loud  and  high. 
Your  warriors  to  the  field  defy. 

Dares  and  hopes,  by  threats  and  wiles. 
To  ravage,  rule,  the  Queen  of  Isles  ; 
'Tis  your's  to  stem  his  despot  stride, 
Unhelm,  and  humble,  lawless  pride. 

By  genuine  Freedom's  holy  flame. 
By  Dragon-crested,*  Arthur's  name  ; 


*  Our  historians  agree,  that  King  Arthur  bore  upon  his  hehn,  a 
Red  Dragon ;  it  was  also,  the  cognizance  of  Iiis  father  Uther,  thence 
called  Pen  dragon;  Henry  the  Seventh  knew  this,  and  sensibly 
appealing  to  that  union  of  local  attachment,  innate  honour,  and 
perhaps  prejudice,  which  constitutes  what  is  called  Nationality,  dis- 
played a  red  dragon  upon  a  standard  of  green  and  white  silk,  at 
Bosworth;  this,  when  Sir  William  Brandon,  his  standard  bearer, 
fell,  in  a  personal  rencontre  with  King  Richard,  Henry  judiciously 
gave  to  Rhys  ab  Meredydd,  of  Hiraethog,  a  man  of  great  personal 
strength  and  prowess,  whose  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Yspytty 
Evan,  in  Denbighshire ;  and  those  of  my  countrymen  who  correctly 
bear  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  will  find  this  hero  of  Hiraethog, 
among  their  forefathers:  of  these,  the  Wynne's  of  Voelas,  and  the 
Price's  of  Rhiwlas,  are  leaders. 

The  Red  Dragon  was  borne  as  one  of  the  supporters  to  the  Royal 
Arms,  from  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  to  that  of  the  Stuarts,  when 
it  gave  place  to  the  Unicorn,  as  now  depicted ;  it  also  gave  rise  to  a 
department  in  the  College  of  Arms,  called  Rogue  Dragon. 

Upon  a  late  re-arrangement  of  the  national  quarterings.  Taste, 
■  Science,  and  Conciliation,  would  have  pointed  out  the  adoption  of 
this  ancient  symbol,  would  have  allotted  one  compartment  in  the 
regal  escutcheon,  to  that  charge  which  originally  occupied  the  whole, 
and  the  omission  is  the  more  apparent  in  its  inducing  a  repetition  of 
what  is  erroneously  called  the  arms  of  England,  the  Lions,  or 
Leopards,  as  an  English  bard  calls  them, 

"  Our  Leopards,  they  so  long  and  bravely  did  advance, 
"  Above  tne  fleiir  de  lis,  even  in  the  heart  of  France," 

in  the  first  quarter,  being  those  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  andAquitaine), 
and  in  the  appearance  of  a  paucity  which  docs  not  exist  in  an  empire 
composed  of  four  nations. 
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By  Deva's*  waves,  when  Saxons  fled, 
By  Mona'st  sons,  when  Mervyn  led. 

By  Rodri's  heir,;|:  whose  vengeful  sword. 
Bright  gleamed  in  Conway's  lucid  ford  ; 


*  The  Saxons,  in  617,  under  Ethclred,  King  of  Northumberland, 
made  war  upon  the  Britons,  and  invited  to  their  assistance  from 
Ireland,  where  he  had  committed  great  ravages,  Garmond,  a  Pagan 
and  Norwegian  pirate,  being  instigated  thereto  by  Augustine  the 
Monk,  who  persecuted  the  Cluristians  of  Britain,  because  they  would 
not  conform  to  the  Romish  regulations;  to  these  Brochwell,  Prince 
of  Powys,  and  Earl  of  Chester  (who  resided  at  Pengwern  Powys, 
or  Shrewsbury,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Chad),  opposed 
himself :  Brochwell  was  tw'ice  defeated  near  Chester,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  of  the  religious  of  the  oldest  monastery  in  Britain  (the 
neighbouring  one  of  Bangor  is  y  Coed,  upon  the  Dee),  who  had  come 
to  pray  for  his  success,  barbarously  murdered.  After  tliis,  to  pre- 
vent their  entering  Wales,  Brochwell  retired  over  the  Dee,  and 
defended  the  passage,  till  he  was  joined  by  Cadvan,  Prince  of  North 
Wales,  Meredydd,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  and  Blaiddrys,  of  Corn- 
wall, and  giving  the  ferocious  enemy  battle,  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter. 

Those  Powysians,  whose  paternal  shield  is  Sable,  three  Nag's 
heads,  erased  argent,  will  find  the  intrepid  and  patriotic  Brochwell 
among  their  ancestors;  of  these,  the  Lord  Blaney  (Blacnau)  of 
Ireland,  is  one. 


t  Egbert,  the  powerful  Kmg  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  reduced 
to  his  obedience  all  the  Princes  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  invaded 
Wales,  "even  imto  Snowdon,"  and  crossing  into  Anglesey,  com- 
mitted great  devastation,  but  Mervyn  Vrych,  (or  the  freckled)  who 
had  married  Esyllt,  Heiress  of  North  Wales,  defeated  him  in  the 
"sore  battle"  of  Llanvaes,  upon  which  he  evacuated  the  country. 


+  In  877,  the  Danes  and  Saxons  imited  to  make  war  upon  Wales, 
but  were  met  at  Camryd,  near  Conway,  by  Anarawd,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  and  routed.  This  battle  is  sometimes  called  by  his- 
torians, that  of  Camryd,  and  sometimes  Dial  Rodri  (or  Rodri's 
revenge) — Anarawd's  father,  Rodri,  having  a  short  time  before, 
fallen  in  battle,  in  Anglesey,  calletl  (Jwaith  ddydd-sul  yn  M6n,  the 
work  of  Sunday. 
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By  Ewloe's  forests,*  Berwyn's  heath,* 
Where  Owenf  gained  th'  immortal  wreath. 

By  every  patriot-warrior's  name, 
By  all  that  fills  the  rolls  of  Fame, 
Unfold  your  banners,  rend  the  air. 
And  proudly  show  the  shields;};  you  bear ! 

Sons  of  Snowdon,  your's  the  meed,§ 
Like  Britons  live,  like  Britons  bleed  ; 


*  In  the  forests  of  Ewloe,  in  Flintshire,  and  on  the  mountain  of 
Ber-\v}'n,  in  Merionethshire,  the  fortiuies  of  Henry  the  Second,  the 
power  of  England,  aided  by  a  diversion  from  Ireland,  upon  the  coasts 
of  Wales,  and  a  full  exertion  of  the  old  maxim,  Divide  et  impera, 
gave  way  to  a  combination  of  elemental  warfare,  an  inaccessible 
country,  and  the  prowess  of  Owen  Gwynedd. 

f  Gray,  with  his  usual  spirit  and  ability,  has  verified  the  transla- 
tion of  a  British  Ode,  called  Arwj'rain,  or  triumphs  of  Owen. 

I  In  the  ages  of  contention  and  discord,  before  the  incorporation 
by  which  we  became  one  great  and  happy  people,  the  now  neglected 
language  of  Shields,  of  Chivahy,  and  Arms,  was  that  which  sym- 
bolically recorded  the  actions  of  those  to  whom  their  country  was 
indebted  for  safety  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  whose  names  it  is  grate- 
ful to  recollect,  and  whose  exploits  it  is  glorious  to  emulate.  Of  these, 
those  of  Gweryd  ab  Rhys  Goch,  Ednyved  Vychan,  Carwed  of 
Twrcelyn,  Meurig,  from  Hedd  Moelwynog,  Howell  y  V^vyall, 
Davydd  Gam  (see  History,  battle  of  Agincourt),  and  that  of  the 
family  of  Bod  Idrisinlll,  are  particularly  instructing  and  interesting. 

§  To  incite  to  patriotism  and  to  glory,  by  reciting  the  virtues  and 
the  exploits  of  their  ancestors  : 

"  To  sing  the  shades  of  chiefs  in  battle  slain, 

"  And  burn  to  join  them  on  th'  ethereal  plain  ; 

"  For  Warrior's  souls,  they  sung,  would  deathless  bloom, 

"When  their  cold  Umbs  lay  mouldering  in  the  tomb." 

To  raise,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  "  Exclamatur  ad  arma,"  and 
to  annormce  the  moment  of  battle,   by  singing  the   Unbennaeth 
Brydain,  was  the  sacred,  the  inspiring  duty  of  the  bards,  and  their's 
A  2 
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Your  Country,  Parents,  Children  save. 
Or  Jill  one  r/rcat  and  glorious  grave.* 


also,  the  immortal  meed,  the  wreath  of  everlasting  verdure,  and  the 
trump  of  Fame  ;  without  this,  the  heroes  of  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  I'iata'a,  niipht  indeed  have  saved  their  eountry,  but  their  exem- 
plary efforts  would  have  been  unknown,  and  their  Ood-like  actions 
imconsecratcd  by  the  voice  of  ages. 

*  Such  was  the  determination  of  Grydneu,  Hcnven,  and  Aedenaw, 
recorded  in  the  '27t]i  Triad. 

"  Nad  eynt  o  gad,  namyn  ar  cu  helorau." 
To  k'a\e  the  battle,  only  on  their  biers. 

Upon  the  subject  of  these  ancient  and  curious  documents,  the 
Triads,  which  record  so  many  otherwise  unknown  events  in  the 
infancy  of  Britain,  much  light  has  lately  been  thrown  by  the  Rev. 
Feter  Roberts,  in  his  intelligent  "Sketch  of  the  early  History  of  the 
Cymry." 


The  Levy  en  masse,  so  much  talked  of,  is  not  new ;  for  I  find  a 
rommission  issued  the  second  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  directed  to  Sir 
Rhys  ab  Gniffydd,  of  Penrhyn,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  to  train 
all  tlu'  men  in  Caernarvonshire,  above  the  age  of  sixteen. 
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MORWYNION  GLAN   MEIRIONYDD; 


THE  FAIR  MAIDS  OF  MEIRION. 


TO    THE    FAIR    DAUGHTERS    OF    MEIRION, 

This   attempt   to    translate  from  the   beautiful  British  of 

the  late   worthy  and  ingenious   Lewis  Morris,    Esquire, 

Strains  inspired   hy    their    Charjns,    and  those   of  their 

Country f  is  with  pleasure  inscribed. 


"  Er  a  welais  dan  y  Ser. 

"O  lawnder  glcwder  gwledydd." 


Whate'er  beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 

Of  festive  glee  is  found, 
Whate'er  of  good — of  blessings  given 

In  other  climes  abound  ; 
United  here,  I  fondly  tell 
That  Mirth  with  Meirion  loves  to  dwell. 
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And  thy  rough  aspiring  rocks 
Stern  Winter  wraps  in  snow, 

And  drives  away  thy  fleecy  flocks 
To  seek  the  vales  below ; 

Yet  here,  the  Cuckoo's  earliest  voice, 

Delights  to  bid  thy  swains  rejoice. 


Not  sweeter  blooms  the  fragrant  bean, 

That  leads  the  Bee  to  sip, 
Nor  yet  more  dear  the  milky  stream, 

That  meets  the  infant  lip  ; 
Than  thou,  thy  fertile  vales  and  fields, 
The  matchless  charms  that  Meirion  yields. 

Unsullied  foam  thy  silver  streams, 
As  down  thy  rocks  they  rush  ; 

And  loudly  ring  the  glowing  themes. 
That  cheer  thy  every  bush  ; 

Yet  sweeter  sing — the  spotless  Fair, 

The  girls  that  here  engross  my  care. 


Ye  Youths  in  Pleasure's  paths  that  range, 

By  no  restraint  confin'd. 
That  seek  amid  the  charms  of  change. 

The  Maid  that  meets  your  mind  ; 
'Tis  vain !  Ye  roving  swains  return, 
Or  still  with  Passion's  ardour  burn. 
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Here,  too,  the  Harp* — sweet  hoard  of  sound, 

My  Country's  choice  and  care, 
Still  bids  the  voice  of  song  abound — 

Gives  sordid  thoughts  to  air  : 
And  thus  renewed,  'tis  heaven  to  hear 
The  strains  to  Cambria's  Offspring  dear. 

And  when,  with  all  that  wealth  can  boast. 

In  other  realms  I  roam. 
Though  Nature's  kind,  on  every  coast, 

My  heart  is  still  at  home  ; 
To  thee  I  come,  from  every  clime, 
Dear  Meirion!  all  my  soulf  is  thine. 


*  The  interior  of  this  comity  (Merioneth)  is  now,  probably,  the 
only  district  where  the  unmixed  manners,  the  remaining  traits  and 
features  which  distinguished  the  British  character,  are  to  be  found ; 
of  these,  the  oral  hoard  of  stanzas  (Pennillion)  sung  alternately  and 
in  succession  to  the  harp,  at  their  rural  meetings,  and  in  times  past, 
in  the  mansions  of  affluence  and  hospitality,  is  a  very  ancient  and 
leading  one.  I  give  the  following,  the  subject  of  wliich  is  this  veiy 
county,  as  a  specimen  : — 

Yn  y  Mor  y  byddo  'r  Mynydd, 
Sydd  yn  cuddio  sir  Veirionydd, 
Na  chawn  unwaith  olwg  arai ; 
C3m  i  'm  calon  dirion  dori. 

Low  ye  hills  in  ocean  lie, 
That  hide  fair  Meirion  from  my  eye  ; 
One  distant  view,  Oh  !  let  me  take. 
Ere  yet  my  longing  heart  shall  break. 

t  "Mac  'r  Enaid  yn  Meirionydd." 

And  when  Music  and  Meirionydd  are  the  associated  subjects,  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  all  those  who  love  the  sweet  plaintive  tones, 
the  native  notes  of  Britain;  by  adding,  that  in  this  particular,  we 
are  much  indebted  to  ilr.  Edward  Jones. 
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LINES, 


■WRITTEN 

ON     A     VIEW     OF     SNOWDON,^ 

FROM    THE 
NEW    INN,    AT    CAPEL    CURIG. 


(f^   The  Cliapel  of   Curig — one  of  the  ancient    Culdees,    in   the 
Arvonian  ridge  of  Mountains. 


Father  of  hills !  I  greet  tliy  friendly  face. 
The  last  best  shelter  of  thy  Country's  race ; 
The  smile  that  led  them  to  thy  sinewy  arras, 
Where  Nature  revels  in  unvarnish'd  charms  ; 
Stretch'd,  for  their  safety,  all  thy  realms  of  rock, 
Repell'd  invading  hosts'  repeated  shock, 


*  That  tlie  pass  of  Nant  Ffranco  was  kno-wn  and  made  iise  of  at 
a  very  early  period,  by  the  Sons  of  War  and  Rapine,  is  plain  from 
our  annals,  and  the  watch  towers  wliich  guarded  its  entrance;  and 
that  it  had  been  so  long  imthought  of  as  the  happier  path  of  peaceful 
intercourse,  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  official  observers  who  do  not 
consider  the  tardy  approaches  to  improvement  in  past  times,  and  who 
do  not  know  that  Chester  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  stations 
of  the  Romans  in  this  island,  that  the  intercourse  between  that  place 
and  the  Capital,  of  coiu-se,  created  a  road  which  was  continued  to 
the  inferior  stations  of  Varris  (Bndvarri),  Conovium  (Caer  RWui), 
and  Segontium  (Caernarvon),  long  before  any  communication  took 
place  between  the  sister  kingdoms ;  tliis  road,  therefore,  having  been 
originally  made  in  that  direction,  is  the  reason  why  our  ancestors,  in 
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Heard  her  inspired  Sons,  in  torture  tell 
Where  suff  ring  Freedom  with  their  fathers  fell. 
Now  hear,  from  heights  sublime,  the  happier  lay, 
Enjoy  the  Social  Triumph  of  To-day! 
Behold,  again,  thy  harrassed  Country  blest ; 
Internal  Peace  lean  laughing  on  her  breast ; 
See  Penrhyn  plant  thy  cliffs — adorn  thy  meads, 
And  cheerful  Plenty  follow  where  he  leads, 
"While  grateful  Industry,  with  ceaseless  hands, 
Is  weaving  for  his  brows  unfading  bands. 


subsequent  .ages,  have  continued  to  travel  the  beaten  track,  have 
waited  the  recession  of  tides,  luider  the  projecting,  and  nearly  im- 
passable cliff  of  Penmaen-mawr ;  and  at  length,  in  1772,  by  a 
national  effort, 

"  To  lead  the  terrace  o'er  the  stubborn  hill," 

a  sort  of  antelope's  path  over  the  forbidding  precipice, 


■  rough,  staring,  and  steep. 


That  braves  like  a  bully,  the  North  and  the  deep, 
while  the  pass  of  Nant  Ffranco,  this  Drws  Brydain  (Vestibule  of 
Britain)  this  Via  Penrhyn,  which  nature  so  pointedly,  though  silently, 
hinted  had  been  left  for  the  purpose,  was  totally  overlooked,  and  an 
angle  made  to  Chester,  which  palpably  unnecessary  deviation  has 
always  given  the  communication  with  Ireland  the  appearance  of  a 
secondary  object,  while  Chester,  as  it  really  was  at  first,  still  seemed 
to  be  the  primary;  however,  tliis  pass  became  the  property  of  a 
nobleman,  who,  to  benefit  his  country,  happily  possessed  both  the 
mind  and  the  means ;  and  a  line  of  road  was,  by  his  unremitting 
endeavours,  opened,  the  first  and  leading  objects  of  which  were  the 
two  capitals;  the  second,  the  acceleration  of  intercourse,  by  short- 
ening, very  materially  the  distance,  avoiding  several  impeding 
eminences  and  a  ferry;  and  the  third  was  leading  the  world  of 
Science,  Affltience,  and  Curiosity,  into  a  region  perfectly  new  to 
them,  a  terra  incognita,  an  immense  scrated  ridge,  stretching  from 
the  bay  of  Cardigan  to  the  estuai7  of  the  Conway,  the  teeth  of  which, 
have  happily  for  centuries  ceased  to  be  hostile  and  terrible,  while  the 
inns  which  have  risen  in  the  indentations  which  form  it,  have  within, 
accommodations  little  inferior  to  those  on  the  long  frequented  roads 
of  England,  and  the  scenery,  without,  is  a  perfect  contrast;  there 
Nature  is  the  mild,  fertile,  educated,  and  adorned  Dame  of  polished 
life;  here,  she  is  the  sinewy,  sterile,  majestic,  but  not  less  lovely  fair, 
in  homely,  though  flowing,  robes  and  primitive  tresses. 
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And,  now!  may  Heaven  accept  the  Patriot  voice, 
That  bids  thee  and  thy  kindred  rocks  rejoice  ; 
Bids  thy  loud  torrents  tell — repeat  the  strain, 
And  waft  the  welcome  tidings  to  the  Main  ; 
That  tranquil  here,  thy  tuneful  sons  can  meet 
United  Nations  crowding  to  thy  feet ! 


*  To  desolate  nations,  to  violate  social  institutes,  and  to  increase  the 
mass  of  human  misery  for  selfish  purposes,  or  for  what  is  falsely 
called  glory  and  greatness,  is  the  ambition  of  the  Bad;  to  accom- 
modate, to  cultivate,  and  adorn,  to  bid  Industry  lead  Penury  to 
Plenty,  and  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  happiness,  is  the  ambition  of  the 
Good;  and  the  ample  and  lasting  pages  that  now  do,  and  will  can- 
tinue  to  teach  my  coimtrymen  these  patriot  Arts,  extend  from  Capel 
Curig,  from  the  centre  of  Snowdonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Menai: 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  as  a  Briton,  and  with  pride,  as  a  Cambrian, 
I  add,  that  their  beneficent  author  is  Lord  Penrliyn. 


POSTHUMOUS    WORKS, 


FROM     MANUSCRIPTS, 


Ssc.  ^c. 
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ETERNAL    TREASURE; 


OK 


BANK  OF  CHARITY. 


The  Muse,  Celestial  Dome,  in  tliee, 
Lasting  blessings  pil'd  can  see  ; 
While  fi'om  the  grateful  offerings  rise, 
An  incense  sweet,  to  earth  and  skies. 


Mortals  come,  of  every  rank, 
'Tis  Charity's  unfailing  Bank ; 
All  ye  that  wish  a  stock  of  bliss, 
She  only  honours  drafts  on  this. 

Draw  near,  ye  good — ye  void  of  art. 
She  weighs  no  gifts — but  eyes  the  heart ; 
She  greets  alike,  the  poor — the  peer. 
The  humblest  mite  bears  interest  here. 

And  here,  the  Muse  can  truly  teach. 
No  SiTthxl  forgery  can  reach. 
No  cheat,  howe'er  than  others  bolder, 
Can  here  affect  the  genuine  holder. 
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'Tis  heaven,  wlien  in  the  hour  of  need, 
She  brings  the  hallow'd  transfer  deed. 
The  omnium  valued  by  tlie  wise, 
A  blest  revei'sion  in  the  skies. 

For  here,  the  Muse  delighted  tells, 
Tlie  best  securities  she  sells  ; 
To  buy — with  heart  and  hand — endeavour, 
A  lease,  renewable  for  ever. 

Ye  Spendthrifts,  here  a  treasure  taste, 
A  wealth  that  dares  e'en  you  to  waste ; 
A  moment  think — one  stake  insure. 
One  cheap  annuity  secure. 

Ye  Sons  of  Frolic's  fleeting  day. 
Youth,  wealth,  have  wings  and  fly  away; 
All,  all,  of  earth,  is  vague  and  hollow, 
Her  notes  alone  are  those  that  follow. 

Busy  Sons  of  worldly  Care, 
One  mite  entail — one  moment  spare, 
For  once  from  mundane  trifles  rise, 
To  draw  a  mortgage  on  the  skies. 

Here,  Misers,  bring  your  hoarded  gold. 
Hither  come  to  have  and  hold; 
The  title's  good — no  flaAv — expence. 
No  simple  fee,  but  that  o^  sense. 
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For  here^  believe  tli'  unerring  word, 
You  hold  in  chief,  of  Chiefs — the  Lord  ; 
The  tenure,  heaven's  eternal  day, 
And  not  a  pepper-corn  to  pay. 

Ye,  too,  that  doat  on  transient  coin, 
Here's  that  which  cunning  can't  purloin, 
Nor  power  itself  prevent  to  save, 
'Tis  current  e'en  beyond  the  grave. 

Ye  Sons  of  Earth — where'er  you  toil, 
Whate'er  you  seek — whome'er  you  spoil, 
Howe'er  for  baser  coin  you  plod. 
This  only  bears  the  stamp  of  God. 


in 


LINES, 

Addressed  to  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Cambria ; 
written  on  seeing  Mr.  Buries  Collection  of  Miniature 
Portraits. 


Is  there  a  Youth  who  his  Adora  loves, 
Whose  ev'ry  step  his  partial  eye  approves  ? 
Till  Time  shall  place  her  on  the  bridal  throne. 
Let  Burt  pourtray  the  Charmer — lover's  own. 

Is  there  a  Fair  whose  favored  youth  is  nigh, 
Whose  absence  in  her  breast  may  heave  a  sigh  ? 
In  Britain's  service  though  the  youth  may  roam, 
Yet  Burt  can  bid  the  hero  be  at  home. 


Is  there  an  Infant  with  a  Cherub's  name, 

A  mother  and  a  father's  dearest  theme  ? 

Lest  Fate  should  take  the  precious  pledge  away, 

Give  Burt,  to  bid  the  little  Angel — stay. 
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Is  there  a  Parent  bending  o'er  the  grave, 
Whom  filial  worth  and  gratitude  would  save  ? 
One  view  to  magic — to  the  pencil  give, 
And  Burt  shall  bid  Affection's  features  live. 


Is  there  a  Friend  in  hour  afflicting  known, 
Who  made  your  sorrows  and  your  joys  his  own? 
Lest  death  or  distance  faithful  souls  should  sever, 
Burt  bid  the  hallow'd  form  to  breathe /or  ever! 
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LINES, 

Addressed  to  the  Tree,  on  the  Field  of  Battle,  in  Spain, 
in  which  the  brave  Colonel  Cadogan*  fell. 


Proudly  rear  thy  towering  head, 

And  spread  thy  sheltering  branches  round 

The  spot  on  Avhich  Cadogan  bled. 
For  sacred  is  the  honored  around ! 

Where  Henry's  dying  eyes  beheld 
Gallia's  proud  eagles  put  to  flight ; 

Liv'd  till  he  saw  the  foe  repell'd, 
And  died  while  gazing  on  the  sight ! 

And  while  all  Europe  mourn'd  his  fate, 
And  Senates  dwell  upon  his  praise. 


*  This  name  (Cadwgan  in  tlic  original  British)  is  compounded  of 
Cad  a  battle,  and  Gwff  fierce,  terrible;  and  in  tliis  instance  truly 
appropriate. 
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His  high  descent,*  his  early  date,t 
His  modest  worth,  in  heartfelt  lays — 

Let  Downham's  J  shades  with  thine  entwine 
The  cypress  wreath  of  solemn  woe, 

To  decorate  the  awful  shrine 

Of  him  who  bravely  fought  the  foe. 

And  on  his  honor'd  bier  shall  fall 
The  anguish'd  tears  Affection  sheds, 

And  Gratitude's  fond  voice  recall 
The  virtues  of  the  mighty  dead ! 


*  Athelstan  Glodrudd  was  godson  to  the  Saxon  King  Athelstan, 
Lord  of  the  district  between  the  rivers  Severn  and  Wye,  and  founder 
of  one  of  the  five  regal  tribes  of  Wales ;  from  his  son  Cadogan,  is 
Earl  Cadogan,  and  the  late  Colonel,  who  has  added  fresh  laurels  to 
a  race  already  illustrious.  From  Cadogan,  also,  are  the  Thomas's 
of  Coed  Helen;  and  Edward  Maurice,  Esq.  late  M.  P.  for  Newport, 
Cornwall;  but  the  branch  of  Rhiw  'r  Saeson,  closed  in  Corbet  Owen, 
Esq.  the  heiress  of  Athelstan  Owen  marrying  Edward  Maurice,  of 
Ynys-y-maengwyn.  Thus  descended  are  the  Pryce's  of  Newtown 
and  of  Bodvach,  Barts. ;  the  latter  maternally  represented  by  Lord 
Mostyn,  of  Pengwern,  and  the  Powel's  of  Henllan,  afterwards  of 
Worthen,  by  John  Kynaston  Powel,  Esq.  M.  P.  The  Powel's  of 
Edenhope,  of  which  house  was  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Pentarchia, 
are,  I  believe,  extinct. 

The  four  first  of  these  families  bear  as  a  paternal  coat,  gules,  a 
lion  rampant  regardant ;  or,  quartered  with  argent,  three  boars' 
heads  couped  sable.  The  Price's  the  lion  only,  and  the  Powel's  the 
boars'  heads  only. 

t  Aged  only  32. 

t  Santon  Downham,  the  family  residence  of  Earl  Cadogan,  in 
Suffolk. 
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THE  SOLILOQUY  OF  A  BARD, 

AFTER   THE   LAST   CONFLICT*    IN  SNOWDON, 


FROM    THE    BRITISH. 


Lo  !  the  heroic  heap  I  see, 

My  country's  sons  that  once  were  free ; 

They  fell  a  falling  land  to  save, 

And  grateful  Cambria  decks  the  grave. 

Insatiate  Saxonsf — there  they  lie, 
Their  spirits  dare  you  from  the  sky ; 
Eternal  rivals — fiends  despair ! 
For  Vice  and  Virtue  meet  not  there. 

Again  I  see  you  point  the  dart. 
Its  purpose  fell — the  patriot  heart ; 
Yet  know — this  arm  no  Saxon  fears, 
Though  Cambria's  fields  are  wet  with  tears. 

*  See  Notes  to  Beaumaris  Bay,  page  35  and  36. 

f  The  various  invaders  of  England  were,  and  still  are  denominated 
Saeson  (Saxons),  as  in  the  Levant  every  European  distinction  is  lost 
in  the  word  Frank. 
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Again  I  hear  the  dire  decree 
That  bids  fair  Freedom  cease  to  be  ; 
The  M'orld  that  Edward  wants,  we  give — 
The  good,  the  brave,  disdain  to  live. 

Yet  England's  sons  in  future  times, 
Shall  read  in  blood  their  fathers'  crimes  ; 
Conceal'd  in  flowers,*  I  see  the  spear, 
The  thorns  that  shall  their  vitals  tear. 

Yes,  yes !  the  day  that  marks  their  doom, 
Again  shall  see  my  country  bloom  ; 
To  Britain — Britain's  race  restore, 
And  bid  Contention  cease  to  roar. 

For  me  divides  yon  bursting  cloud. 
The  flash  t  descends  in  summons  loud  ; 
I  rise  to  join  yon  hallow'd  host. 
Nor  fall  to  swell  a  tyrant's  boast. 


*  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  long  and  destructive  war  of  the 
roses. 

t  In  ancient  times,  a  flash  of  lightning  was  the  messenger  sent  for 
the  favourites  of  Heaven. 
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THE    FAIRIES'    SONG 

OR 

CAN  Y  TYLWYTH  TEG. 


Of  all  the  popular  superstitions  prevalent  among  the  Welsh,  their 
idea  of  fairies  is,  perhaps,  the  most  poetical ;  at  all  events  it  is  the 
most  ancient.  In  Wales  there  appear  to  have  been  two  distinct 
species  of  fairies;  the  one  sort,  of  gentle  manners,  and  well  dis- 
posed toward  the  whole  human  race ;  the  other  maliciously  inclined, 
and  full  of  mischievous  sportiveness.  The  former  is  denominated 
Tylwyth  Teg,  or  the  Fair  Family ;  the  latter,  Ellyllon,  Elves,  or 
Goblins.  The  Tylwyth  Teg  are  a  mild  and  diminutive  race 
leading  a  life  completely  pastoral,  and  befriending  fond  and 
youthful  lovers,  pretty  dairymaids,  and  hospitable  and  industrious 
housewives.  They  are  the  inspirers  of  pleasing  dreams,  and  the 
assiduous  encouragers  of  virtue  and  benevolence  ;  and  never  fail 
to  reward  the  faithful  servant  or  the  affectionate  child.  But  the 
most  prominent  attributes  and  pastimes  of  this  gentle  race  are 
sweetly  set  forth  in  the  following  stanzas  : — 

From  grassy  blades,  and  ferny  shades, 

My  happy  comrades  hie  ; 
Now  day  declines,  bright  Hesper  shines, 

And  Night  invades  the  sky. 
From  noon-day  pranks,  and  thymy  banks, 

To  Dolydd's  dome  repair. 
For  our's  the  joy  that  cannot  cloy, 

And  mortals  cannot  share. 
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The  light-latch'd  door,  the  well-swept  floor, 

The  hearth  so  trim  and  neat, 
The  blaze  so  clear,  the  water  near, 

The  pleasant  circling  seat ; 
With  proper  care,  your  needs  prepare ; 

Your  tuneful  labours  bring  ; 
And  day  shall  haste  to  tinge  the  east, 

Ere  we  shall  cease  to  sing. 


But  first  I'll  creep  where  mortals  sleep, 

And  form  the  blissful  dream  ; 
I'll  hover  near  the  maiden  dear, 

That  keeps  this  hearth  so  clean  : 
I'll  shew  her  when  that  best  of  men, 

So  rich  in  manly  charms, 
Her  Einion  true,  in  best  of  blue, 

Shall  bless  her  longing  arms. 


Your  little  sheaves,  or  primrose  leaves. 

Your  acorns,  berries — spread  ; 
Let  kernels  sweet  increase  the  treat, 

And  flowers  their  fragrance  shed; 
And  when  'tis  o'er,  we'll  crowd  the  floor, 

In  jocund  pairs  advance  : 
No  voice  be  mute,  and  each  shrill  flute 

Shall  cheer  the  mazy  dance. 
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When  morning  breaks,  and  man  awakes 

From  sleep's  restoring  hours, 
The  flocks,  the  field,  his  house  we  yield, 

To  his  more  active  powers. 
While  clad  in  green,  unheard,  unseen, 

On  sunny  banks  we'll  play. 
And  give  to  man  his  little  span — 

His  empire  of  the  day. 


THE   GRAND    SUSPENSION   BRIDGE, 

OVER    THE 

FRETUM*  OF  MENAI. 


See  on  the  rock  th'  Enchanter  Telford  stand, 
And  bid  an  Empire's  wealth  obey  the  wand  ; 
Surpris'd  the  Tritons,  in  their  floating  shells, 
See  modern  magic,  by  her  happier  spells. 
Raise  the  tall  pier — extend  the  massy  chain — 
And  lead  the  million  o'er  the  subject  main ; 
Alike  serenely  when  the  tempest  roars, 
As  when  the  placid  waters  greet  the  shores, 

*  Y  Cyvyngvor — y  Cacthwy. 
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TO  THE 


GWYNEDDIGION    SOCIETY. 


Ye,  where  Britain  loves  to  trace 
Her  native  notes — her  language — race,* 
Her  harp  (awhile  neglected)  strung 
The  strain  Aneurinf  whilom  sung. 

As  soars  the  sun  o'er  night's  wide  gloom, 
Gay  dawns  the  intellectual  noon, 
And  Superstition's  dens  display 
Lenient  Reason's  liberal  day. 

And  Freedom,  Reason's  eldest  child, 
With  eye  of  glee  and  aspect  mild. 
Widely  chaunts  a  theme,  refin'd 
By  all  that  dignifies  mankind ! 


*  Aborigines. 

t  Aneurin  Gwawdrydd,  qui  floruit  anno  510. 
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While  these  the  godlike  precepts  give, 
That  teach  us  how,  like  men,  to  live; 
Religion,  from  her  throne  the  sky, 
Leans  to  teach  us  how  to  die. 


Lo !  she  holds  the  living  lyre, 
Catch  from  her  the  sacred  fire ! 
Feed,  ye  bards,  the  holy  flame. 
And  pour  anew  th' eternal  theme. 

Again  let  Zion's  songs  be  sung. 
That  erst  o'er  Hebron's  valleys  rung ; 
When  Gratitude's  exulting  voice* 
Bade  the  favour 'd  race  rejoice  : 

And  bid  the  plaintive  verse  deplore 
Fair  Salem's  race  in  bondage  sore ; 
Her  woes  unheeded,  harps  unstrung, 
On  Babylonian  willows  hung.f 

Again  the  power  of  song  employ 
On  Judah's  renovated  joy, 
On  Jesse's  root — the  Prince  of  peace- 
The  source  of  bliss  that  cannot  cease. 


*  Psalms  95,  98. 
t  Psalm  137. 
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Sons  of  Snowdon,*  your's  the  lay, 
The  meed  of  virtue's  cloudless  day ; 
The  hope  that  o'er  ihQ  future  throws 
The  sweets  of  Sharon's  lasting  rose. 


*  Gwyr  Eryri. 


(f:^  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  well  as  regret,  to  the 
well  disposed  inhabitants  of  the  principality,  that  two  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  the  versification  of  the  Psalms  in  Welsh,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Prys,  without  a  second  attempt  having  been 
made  to  harmonize  the  poetry  of  1600.  Our  Psalms  are  still  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  their  first  dress,  which  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  that 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  of  discordant  memory,  while  our  neigh- 
bours, the  English,  have  had  three  versions ;  and  the  last  in  a  manner 
worthy  their  inspired  original,  by  the  divine  Watts.  Neglected  as 
the  Cambro-British  has  long  been,  yet  the  patriotic  exertion  of  the 
Gwyneddigion  Society,  and  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  poetical 
competitors,  at  the  late  congresses,  held  under  their  auspices,  suf- 
ficiently prove,  that  we  have  still  enough  of  the  dawn  for  the  melio- 
ration, at  least,  of  the  language  now  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  holy 
Psalmist. 
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THE    R  O  O  D  E  E  ; 


OR 


CHESTER  RACES. 


Hail  !  Sons  of  old  Cestria,  whose  forms  still  display 
The  manhood  that  erst  gave  your  Lupus*  the  day ; 
Ye  that  live,  till,  and  honor  the  shores  of  the  Dee, 
That  loves  and  now  lingers  around  the  Roodee. 

Derry  down. 

Descendants  of  heroes,  come  hither,  my  boys, 
Whose  fame,  ancestorial.  Fame's  trumpet  employs; 
A  truce  to  your  labours,  all  happy  now  be, 
And  partake  in  the  joys  that  now  deck  the  Roodee. 

And  ye  that  from  Cambria's  high  summits  may  come. 
To  share  in  the  triumph  of  Owen'sf  own  son ; 
Draw  near  from  the  fountains  that  feed  your  own 

Dee, 
And  see  how  reluctant  she  leaves  the  Roodee. 

*  Hugh  Lupus,  the  great  Earl  of  Chester. 

t  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  a  descendant  from  Owen  Gwynedd,  Prince 

of  North  Wales. 
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And  ye  (without  whom)  Mirth's  merry  prank, 
And  creation  itself  is  a  void  and  a  blank  ; 
Each  dear  Angelina  on  each  side  the  Dee, 
Come  forth,  and  give  zest  to  the  scenes  on  Roodee. 

They  come,  where  Olympics  give  way  to  a  race, 
And  the  groves  of  Idalia  seem  robb'd  of  each  grace, 
Each  heart  (within  Beauty's  bright  sphere)  is  in  glee, 
And  Paphos  now  rivals  in  vain  the  Roodee. 

Night's  curtain  descending,  the  offspring  of  Taste 
Now  hie  where  a  Cooke  forms  a  rational  feast ; 
The  curtain  of  Thespis  ascending  you  see, 
A  new  pleasure  succeeds  to  those  found  on  Roodee. 
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A    SONG, 

Written  during  the  general  Election  of  1807 

ADDRESSED    TO    THE 

BUKGESSE.S   OF    FLINT    AND    ITS   CONTRIBUTORY 

BOROUGHS. 


.* 

3 


Ye  Men  of  MoELVAMME,t  now  Dee-ward  descend, 

The  first  of  your  blessings  with  spirit  defend, 

Proclaim  it  aloud,  and  in  Freedom's  shrill  voice, 

That  Cambria's  own  son  shall  be  crown'd  by  your 

choice. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

See  Lloyd,  from  a  race  that's  unmix'd,  and  your 

OWN, 

That  ere  Saxons  were  seen,  sat  on   Britain's  high 

throne ; 
The  prowess  of  Marchudd  J  your  foemen  have  felt. 
And  your  bards  on  Sir  Tudor  §  delighted  have  dwelt. 

*  The  candidates  at  this  election  were  Sir  E.  P.  Lloyd,  Bart.  Sir 
S.  Glynne,  Bart,  and  Colonel  Sliipley.     The  latter  was  returned. 

t  The  Snowdon  of  Flintshire. 

X  Or  the  conspicuous  Knight,  a  powerful  chieftain  of  the  ninth 
century,  Lord  of  Uwch  Dulas,  in  Denbighshire,  founder  of  one 
of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales,  and  ancestor  of  Lord  Mos- 
tyn.  From  Marchudd  was  the  celebrated  Ednyved  Vychan,  to 
whom,  after  defeating  the  Earl  of  Chester,  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth, 
Prince  of  Wales,  cotcmporary  witli  King  John,  gave  the  honorary 
coat  still  borne  by  liis  descendant,  viz. — Gules,  a  chevron  ermine 
between  three  Saxon  or  Enylishmen' s  heads,  couped,  proper. 

§  See  Notes  to  Beaumaris  Bay,  page  11. 
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Young  Glynne,  too,  conies  forward  your  suffrage 

to  claim, 
Alas  !  he's  a  Saxon — in  all  but  his  name ! 
'Tis  time  he  should  learn,  as  he  runs  he  may  read. 
That  his  fathers  were  proud  to  be  Britons  indeed. 

The  Colonel,  aspiring,  revives  a  known  theme. 
Claims   kindred  with  Cymru,  through   CoNWAv'sf 

bright  stream  ; 
His  claims  we  admit — the  dear  name  we  adore, 
But  must  prefer  Lloyd,  as  a  Briton  all  o'er. 

To  one  point,  my  com  patriots,  let  Concord  now  guide, 
In  Honor's  bright  bosom  your  welfare  confide  ; 
Let  Lloyd  be  your  leader — your  triumph  be  seen. 
And  the  bards  of  your  country  shall  hail  him  eich 

DYN.f 


♦  One  of  the  Coaiers  of  Bodrliyddlan,  a  Saxon  line,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  family  of  Conway,  of  Bryn  Euryn,  near  Conway, 
the  issue  of  which  match  took  their  maternal  name ;  and  from  one 
of  its  co-heiresses  is  Colonel  Shipley. 

t  The  Prince  of  Wales's  motto. 
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AN   ODE   FOR  THE   NEW   YEAR. 


INSCRIBED    TO 

PAUL  PANTON,  OF  PLASGWYN,  ESQ. 


Genius  of  Freedom's  favour'd  isles  ! 
Lo,  on  yonder  cliff  she  smiles  ; 
Smile,  as  spreads  the  bright'ning  blaze, 
Lucid  reason's  liberal  rays  ! 

The  tomes  that  wasting  times  defy, 

And  Fancy's  retrospective  eye, 

Still  forms  the  phalanx  firm  and  free, 

When  listening  on  the  rock's  rough  side. 

As  dulcet,  on  the  serial  tide, 

From  oaken  groves  that  distant  rung ; 

As  Inspiration's  minstrel  sung 

The  loud  prophetic  strain, 
The  bliss  that  Freedom's  hand  bestows, 
The  gen'rous  flame  that  awes  her  foes, 

And  pour'd  it  not  in  vain. 

Such  as  o'er  the  trackles:^  heath, 
Unharrass'd  yet  in  fields  of  death, 
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Unfetter'd  Freedom  ran; 
Ere  yet  the  moated  rampart  knew 
Oppression's  callous  steel-clad  crew. 

Her  foes,  and  those  of  man  ! 

'Twas  now,  by  dread  contention  drest, 
The  fair  assumed  the  hostile  crest, 

The  pointed  spear,  the  shield, 
Now  taught  the  gen'rous  breast  to  glow, 
Assert  its  right,  direct  the  blow, 

And  dare  the  tented  field. 

Awhile  to  desolation  doom'd, 
As  either*  rose  alternate  bloom'd 

In  discord's  hated  hue  ; 
And  freedom,  Britain,  pining,  saw 
Progressive  slaughter's  iron  paw, 

The  fatal  field  bestrew. 

Yet  peace  again  her  reign  renews, 

And  commerce  op'd  her  boundless  views, 

Hence  the  blissful  union  broke 
The  feudal  despot's  galling  yoke, 
Fair  freedom's  dome  Britannia's  offspring  grace, 
And  hail  a  chieftainf  from  her  genuine  race. 


*  The  white  and  red  roses,  badges  of  the  contending  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster. 

t  Harry  the  Seventh,  whose  accession  to  the  crown  restored  the 
Bvitisli  blood  in  the  family  of  Tudor. 
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Hence  tlie  glorious  theme  was  sung, 
Hence  her  hills  and  vallies  runs:. 
The  sounds  her  torrents  still  retain, 
And  tell  it  to  the  ambient  main  ! 
Triumphant  Thames  proclaims  it  far, 
Responsive  roars  the  Delawar  ; 
Old  Ocean  pleased  returns  the  strain, 
And  pours  it  on  the  polished  Seine.* 

Hail,  all  hail,  the  godlike  ray 

That  sparkles,  kindles  into  day ; 

Gallia  feeds  the  gen'rous  flame, 

Soars  to  raise  the  human  name, 

Spurns  a  tyrant's  mad  decrees, 

Nor  rears  a  myriad  for  one  fiend's  caprice. 

The  breast  that  boasts  the  beam  benign 
,  Exalts  the  social  to  divine, 
Where  love  of  public  virtue  glows, 
From  private  worth  the  blessing  flows ; 
This  constitutes  the  general  good. 
As  confluent  streams  compose  the  flood. 

Yet,  Pan  ton,  tho'  the  shield  be  thine, 
Where  Britain's  regalf  roses  bloom, 

*  A  river  of  France,  running  through  Paris. 

t  Gules  a  chevron,  between  three  roses  argent,  barbed  and  seeded 
proper;  the  armorial  bearing  of  Roderick  the  Great,  sovereign  of 
all  Wales,  and  who  divided  it  between  his  three  sons,  called  Y  tri 
th'W'ysog  talaethog. 
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And  Eralyn*,  Cowryd'sf  patriot  line 

That  brav'd  awhile  their  country's  doom  ; 

For  these,  beyond  the  domes  of  death, 
The  braided  laurel  CambriaJ  leads. 

Her  happier  hour  entwines  a  wreath 
For  virtues  that  adorn  the  shades. 


*  Trahairn  Goch  o  Emlyn.  The  daring  intrepidity  of  this  hero  is 
aptly  expressed  by  his  shield  and  motto — argent,  six  bees  volant,  en 
arriere  sable.  The  motto,  Dial  os  daw.  Its  meaning  and  pointed 
allusion  to  the  figures  are  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Scotland — 
Nemo  me  impune  lacessit — encircling  the  order  of  the  thistle. 

t  Cowryd  ab  Cadfan  of  Dyfryn  Clwyd,  a  British  chieftain.  He 
bore  argent  three  boars'"  heads,  couped  sable,  armed  or. 

X  To  Mr.  Panton's  fine  taste  this  country  is,  and  posterity  will 
be,  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  late  Rev.  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Evan  Evans's  fine  collection  of  British  antiquity ;  the  good, 
while  they  applaud  his  humanity,  in  rescuing  this  wayward  child  of 
genius,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  from  penury  and  wretchedness, 
admire  the  liberality  with  which  the  amateur  is  admitted  to  his 
researches. 
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LINE  S, 

Addressed  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Mostipi  Lloyd  Mostyn, 
M.P.  eldest  Son  of  Lord  Mostyn^  of  Pengwern,  on  his 
Coming  of  Age,  llth  January,  1816. 


Tune — "I'r  derri  down. 


Peace  gives  the  wide  portals  of  Janus  to  close, 

And  smiling  invites  human  kind  to  repose, 

While  she  stops  the  mad  steeds  in  Bellona's  red 

car, 
And  pulls  from  his  seat  the  dread  Daemon  of  War. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

To  us,  in  addition,  this  joy-giving  morn 
Displays  a  bright  vista  which  Time  shall  adorn  ; 
He  saw  at  fair  Pengwern  his  MARCHUDDf  of  yore, 
And  noio  says  exulting,  *'  his  race  I'll  restore." 

Derry  down,  &c. 

*  It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  tune  called  "Derry  doAvn" 
is  originally  British,  the  words  "Hai  i'r  deri  down,"  Hie  to  the 
oaken  shades,  being  Welsh,  these  choral  words  having  at  length, 
like  "  Ar  hyd  y  nos,"  given  name  to  the  strain;  an  English  song, 
called  the  "  Abbot  of  Canterbury,"  has  also  given  it  another :  the 
Celtic  word  Deri,  is  still  known  as  descriptive  of  a  region  originally 
sylvan,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  county  of  Derry. 

t  Marchudd  (pre-eminently  the  equestrian)  lived  in  820,  was 
Lord  of  a  district  called  Is  Dulas,  in  Denbighshire,  founder  of  one 
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Look  back,  my  young   Friend,  on  thy  Sires  and 

their  day, 
They  live,  and  shall  live,  in  the  Muse's  sweet  lay, 
While  Honor  directs  thee,  thy  day  shall  be  dear, — 
In  Cambria's  fair  annals  thy  name  shall  appear. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

There  eye  thy  bright  pattern,*  the  good  and  the 

brave. 
Who  dared  the  fell  conflict  his  country  to  save. 
In  dignified  virtue,  remote  from  a  throne. 
The  Patriot  delighted  "To  dwell  with  his  own." 

Derry  down,  &c. 

To  Chaplets  eternal,  the  Virtues  award, 
The  lave  of  thy  country — a  blissful  reward ; 


of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales,  and  distinguished  by  a  Shield 
gules,  and  thereon  a  Saracen's  head  erased,  proper,  wreathed  argent 
and  sable ;  from  this  chieftain,  through  Dyflrin  Aled,  and  the  Forest 
in  Llansannan,  is  Lord  Mostyn.  About  A.  D.  900,  Pengwem  was 
a  Gavel  from  Marchudd,  but  that  branch  closed  in  an  heiress,  who 
married  a  descendant  of  Madoc  Ddu,  of  Rhuddlan,  from  Ed^vin, 
Lord  of  Englefield,  and  founded  the  family  of  Griffith  of  Pengwern, 
extinct  in  our  day  in  the  person  of  the  heiress  and  first  Lady  of  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Lloyd,  Bart.  This  union  restored  Pengwern  to 
another  branch  from  its  ancient  possessor,  and  let  me  add,  esto  per- 
petua. 


*  One  of  Mr.  Mostyn's  ancestors,  at  the  head  of  his  thousand 
friends  and  neighbom-s,  went  to  Bosworth,  to  aid  his  compatriot 
Henry  the  Seventh,  who,  when  quietly  fixed  on  the  throne,  sent  a 
gracious  message  to  invite  him  to  court;  but  listen,  ye  sons  of  am- 
bition, to  his  reply  from  holy  writ,  "  I  love  to  dwell  among  mine 

OWN   PEOPLE." 
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While  Fame's  many  trumpets  proclaim  it  aloud, 
Tis  the  country  of  which  it  is  praise*  to  be  proud. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

And  first  at  this  board  where  we  meet  to  rejoice, 
Be  the  bumper  in  Britain's  original  voice, — 
Mewn  gohaith  dywedwn,  ag  yfwn  yn  hy 
At  Lwyddiant  i  Frydain^  a  Nenbrervf  y  ty. 

Derry  down,  &c. 


*  The  result  of  the  investigation  which  took  place  into  the  men- 
dicity of  London,  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
some  benevolent  individuals,  was,  that  there  were  at  least  15,249, 
consisting  of  Irish,  Scotch,  liarochial,  and  some  foreign  beggars, 
wliich  daily  infest  that  vast  capital,  "seeking  whom  they  may 
deceive;"  but  in  this  mass  of  profligacy  and  deception,  hear  it,  ye 
natives  of  Cambria,  and  enjoy  it,  not  a  Welshman  was  found  ! 

t  Y  GwR  Y  piAU  'r  Nenbren,  is  an  old  and  grateful  toast :  nen- 
bren  is  the  main  beam  in  the  building ;  figuratively,  it  is  the  father 
of  the  family — the  founder  of  the  feast ! 
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LINES, 

Addressed  to  the  Ladies  Barbara  and  Sophia  Coventry, 
on  their  presenting  the  Bard  with  a  pair  of  Garters, 
of  their  own  knitting. 


"The  age  of  Chivalry  is  gone." — Burke. 


Thus  Burke  in  modern  days  declaimed, 

And  ru'd  his  hapless  lot ; 
But  I,  in  days  more  modern  still, 

Declare  that  it  is  not ! 

A  ribband,  from  a  fair  one's  hand, 
Was  Knighthood's  ancient  meed — 

For  this,  the  warrior's  bosom  glow'd — 
The  lover's  breast  would  bleed. 

And  Chivalry,  in  later  times, 
Has  raised  her  banners  high  ; 

While  beauty  held  another  boon 
To  Valor's  ardent  eye. 
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A  GARTER  to  her  Edward*  gave, 

(The  theme  of  every  tongue) 
Of  him  Fame's  living  book  is  full, 

And  Windsor's  roofs  have  rung. 

While  Kings  still  court  this  envied  badge. 

To  grace  one  honor'd  knee, 
Far  less  than  Poets,  Princes  are — 

For  lo !  there's  two  for  me ! 

And  though  war's  laws  forbid  the  Bard 

The  hostile  sword  to  wield, 
'Tis  mine  to  gain  a  greater  prize 

Than  crowns  the  tented  field : 

One  beauty  was  the  Victor's  boast, 

But  mine,  a  double  bliss  ; 
I  grateful  bend  the  garter'd  knee. 

Their  gracious  hands  to  kiss. 

In  L'fe's  young  day,  what  pleasing  views 
Has  Hope,  delighted,  drawn  ; 

When  kindness,  like  the  heavenly  beams, 
Illumes  its  mental  dawn  ! 


*  King  Edward  HI.  founded  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  and  St. 
George's  Hall,  in  Windsor  Castle,  was  appropriated  to  its  use. 
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LINES, 

Written  at  Deganwy  (Ty  Cynwy)  on  September  4  th, 

THE    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 

COUNTESS   OF  ORKNEY'S  BIRTH-DAY. 


This  day  Obrien's  natal  theme, 

Orkney's  boast,  and  Conway's  pride, 

Showers  from  Hybla*  swell  the  stream, 
Exulted  flows  the  honey'd  tide. 

Blest,  truly  blest,  the  bounteousf  day 
That  gave  exalted  Goodness  birth, 

That  bids  all  Nature's  realms  be  gay. 
With  plenty  crowns  the  teeming  earth. 

Long  may  this  day — this  festive  hour, 
The  Muse's  annual  voice  employ  ; 

Long  Kirkwall  with  delightful  power 
Fill  thy  filial  breast  with  joy. 


*  The  summits  of  Arvon  were  this  day  Hyblean — it  was  that 
of  the  annual  honey  fair  of  Conway  (correctly  Cynwy).  There  is 
a  curious  charge  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  for  carrying  honey 
bought  at  the  honey  fair  at  Conway,  to  Edward  I.  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  castle  of  Rhuddlan. 

t  A  very  fine  day  in  an  abundant  harvest. 
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ELEGIAC    LINES, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

JOHN    MAURICE  JONES,  ESQ. 

Of  Gelli    Gynan,    in   the  county  of  Denbigh, 

IN    HIS   TWENTY-SECOND   YEAR. 


Yes,  spirit  blest !  tliy  natal  hour  was  gay, 
Thy  opening  prospects  wore  a  pleasing  hue ; 

Hope  smil'd  propitious  on  thy  dawning  day, 
And  pour'd  a  radiance  on  the  rising  view. 

Yet,  ah!  how  vain  is  morning's  brightest  beam, 
If  clouds  obscure  it  ere  the  blaze  of  noon  ! 

How  vain, — if  life's  frail  tenure  is  a  dream — 
A  flower  that  dire  Disease  forbade  to  bloom. 

Kind,  lov'd,  accomplish'd — such  was,  favor'd  youth, 
The  fair  attractions  early  promise  gave ; 

To  such  a  tribute,  heaven-descended  Truth 
Sheds  tears  of  grief  upon  thy  early  grave. 
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Yes,  Jones!  thy  Cambria  fondly  saw  thee  born, 
To  guide  the  fertile  current  through  her  meads, 

To  aid  parental*  precepts — to  adorn, 

And  fold  her  summits  in  the  forest's  shades. 

The  flock  to  foster — and  to  rear  the  pile, 

To  bid  the  sons  of  Industry  rejoice  ; 
To  bid  the  barren  soil  with  plenty  smile. 

And  hear  thy  virtues  in  thy  country's  voice. 

Such  was  our  hope  ;  when  the  Divine  decree 
The  hope  of  man  in  brightest  hour  represt ; 

Gave  Virtue's  meed — eternal  bliss  to  thee — 
The  pang  afflicting  to  a  parent's  breast. 


*  Since  the  denudation  of  the  cliffs  of  Cambria,  by  Edward  the 
First,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugation — the  subsequent  destruction  in 

the  war  of  Glyndwr — and  the  necessity  there  was  of  lessening  even  « 

the  remainder  of  the  woods,  from  the  shelter  which  they  afforded  to  i 

the  perturbed  spirits,  which  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  the  consequent  close  of  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  let 
loose  upon  the  coimtry — little  has  been  done  till  within  the  last 
thirty  years  for  the  restoration  of  her  forests.  A  spirit  of  rural  and 
rational  usefulness  is  now,  however,  happily  pei-vading  the  proprietors 
of  estates  in  the  Principality;  among  these,  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Jones  was  a  leader;  liis  property  having  become  exemplary  in  its 
orchards,  irrigated  meadows,  and  other  improvements.  That  his 
laudable  bent  was  fortunately  improved  by  the  parental  affection  and 
and  instruction  of  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Thackeray,  is  certain; — 
that  it  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  his  country  is  equally  so — and 
that  it  has  deservedly  excited  the  public  attention  and  approbation, 
will  be  acknowledged,  when  it  is  stated  that  near  four  hundred  acres 
have  been  planted  with  forest  trees,  in  the  comities  of  Denbigh  and 
Merioneth,  between  Nov.  1804,  and  May  1813,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  bushels  of  acorns  dibbled  in  the  plantations.— The  hedge- 
rows also  have  been  filled  with  fine  young  trees,  taken  from  the 
thinning  of  the  woods.  The  Society  of  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
culture, in  London,  voted  their  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Jones,  in  1809, 
and  their  gold  Is  is  medal  in  Mav.  1813. 
r  2 
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Adapted  to  the  beautiful    Welsh  Air,   "  Torriad  y  dijdd.^' 
or  the  Dawn — as  the  opening  of  an  intellectual  day. 


To  Powys  throng* — ye  Sous  of  song, 

Your  princely  Patronf  meet ; 
There  Cambria's  day — so  glad  find  gay, 

With  grateful  voices  greet ; 
Again  renew — like  Britons  true, 

The  rites  of  other  days, 
Let  Britain  tell — how  sweet,  how  well, 

Ye  pour  the  notes  of  praise. 

*  To  Cambria  these  congresses  are  highly  interesting  in  whatever 
point  of  view  they  are  considered ;  whether  in  tlieir  eliciting  talent,  dis- 
seminating knowledge,  and  cherishing  the  love  of  home  and  of  fame ; 
or  in  their  attracting  by  their  novelty,  or  rather  the  renovation  of 
dormant  customs,  the  rank,  intellect,  and  opulence  of  our  good 
neighbours,  the  English,  who  behold  with  a  liberal  eye,  the  increas- 
ing intercourse  which  our  happier  day— mineral  wealth,  and  the  sub- 
lime features  of  our  country  is  rapidly  producing,  and  with  it  that 
inestimable  blessing — 

UNDEB    A    BRAWDGAIIWCH; 

And  a  consignment  to  oblivion  of  Cynddelw,  the  British  Homer's 
description  of  the  English  nation  in  1160, 

"  The  foe  that  speaks  a  barbarous  tongue." 
t  The  Viscount  Clivo,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Powys,  president. 
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To  share  the  treat,  the  good  and  great 

United  hail  us  here  ; 
In  Herbert's*  choice — the  infant  voice 

Of  Britain  ever  dear  ;-\ 
The  earliest  lays — in  ancient  days, 

Were  heard  on  Cambria's  tongue  ; 
May  Heaven  decree  it  so  to  be — 

Till  Time's  last  strains  are  sung. 


In  days  of  yore — on  Severn's  shore, 
Incessant  Discord;}:  dwelt ; 

And  either  side — the  alternate  tide, 
Defeat — or  triumph  felt  ; 


*  Among  the  many  celebrated  persons  which  the  Powys  family 
has  produced,  was  Edward,  Lord  Herbert,  of  Chirbury;  who  in 
his  ninth  year,  in  1592,  went  to  Plas-y-ward,  near  Ruthin,  to  learn 
the  Welsh  language,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thelwall,  of  that 
house,  believing  it  to  be  necessary ;  as  his  Lordship  says,  "  to  enable 
me  to  treat  with  those  of  my  friends  and  tenants,  who  understood 
no  other  language." — Lord  Herbert  adds,  that  his  accomplished 
Tutor  had  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  in  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages,  besides  the  English  and 
his  native  Welsh;  and  this  without  foreign  travel,  or  the  aid  of  any 
University. 

t  Where  is  the  ungrateful — the  insipid  Soul — to  whom  the  first 
sweet  sounds.  Ton  y  vammaeth,  are  not  dear  ? 

X  The  felicity  of  the  present  meeting  is  highly  enhanced  by  its 
location,  on  grounds  every  inch  of  which  was  for  ages  manfully  con- 
tested, being  the  border  country ;  it  is  remarkable  that  the  paternal 
coats  of  most  of  the  freeholders  are  charged  with  lions  difl'erenced 
by  position,  attitude,  or  tincture,  &c.  &c. — Tudor  Trevor,  the  first 
well  ascertained  proprietor,  and  founder  of  the  sixteenth  tribe,  or 
that  of  the  Marches,  is  said  to  have  told  his  Sons  when  he  divided 
his  territory  among  them,  according  to  the  British  law  of  Gavel — 
"that  they  must  themselves  be  lions,  or  they  would  lose  their  pa- 
trimony." 
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O'er  bloodless  plains — now  Ceres  reigns, 
And  showers  her  sheafs  of  gold  ; 

To  bounteous  Heaven — let  praise  be  given, 
Till  the  last  day  be  told. 


Our  choral  strains — shall  fill  the  plains, 

And  Breiddin*  high  shall  hear  ; 
Our  torrent's  roar  to  Ocean's  shore. 

Shall  waft  them  loud  and  clear  ; 
They  too  shall  tell — Dear  theme — how  well, 

Our  Chief  adorns  his  place  ; 
B 'it  hence  our  prayer — that  Heaven's  high  care. 

Be  Herbert's  honor'd  race. 


*  Breiddiii,  a  mouiitaiu  near  Pool,  on  -which,  as  its  name  implies, 
there  was  anciently  a  strong  post :  it  has  now  a  pillar,  erected  in  the 
American  war,  as  a  memorial  of  Lord  Rodney's  victory  over  the 
Count  De  Grasse. 
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LINES 

ADDRESSED    TO    JAMES    NESBIT    EVANS, 

The  Infant  Son  of  Robert  Evans,  Esq.  a  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  on  the  day  he  was  christened,  November  , 
1812,  at  Llwyn  Onn,*  in  the  county  of  Denbigh. 


This  day,  my  dear  Infant,  with  pleasure  we  meet, 
Thy  dawn  of  existence  delighted  to  greet ; 
That  the  eve  of  thy  day  like  its  dawn  may  be  bright. 
In  Faith's  hallowed  volume  thy  name  we  will  write. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

This  day,  my  dear  Boy,  on  the  tablet  of  Time, 
With  Hope's  glowing  pen  we  shall  trace  thy  new  line ; 
She'll  bid  thee  look  up— while  the  Virtues  draw  near, 
To  guide  and  adorn  thy  approaching  career. 

Derry  down,  kc. 

Inspired — the  Bard  of  the  Mountain  surveys, 
A  life  that  shall  hence  claim  the  tribute  of  praise  ; 
The  Man  that  in  future  his  country  defends, 
Is  a  wolf  t  to  its  foes — but  a  lamb  to  its  friends. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

*  The  Ashgrove. 

t  The  paternal  arms  of  tlic  family  is— Vert,  a  chevron  ermine,  be- 
tween three  wolves'  heads  erased,  argent;  langued  gules.  Such  a 
coguomcii  and  heraldic  allusion  were  those  of  Hugh  Lupus,  the 
Great  Earl  of  Chester,  temp.  William  the  First,  viz.  Azure,  a  tvolfs 
head  erased,  argent. 
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With  fondness  parental,  thy  youth  shall  be  led, 
The  precepts  of  ages  before  thee  be  spread — 
They'll  teach  thee  in  manhood's  gay  prime  to  aspire 
To  Merit's  fair  chaplet — and  copy  thy  Sire. 

Derry  down,  &:c. 

Thus  onward  to  honor,  Fame's  voice  will  be  loud, 
Thy  Cambria — thy  Erin*  maternal  be  proud  ; 
The  day  when  it  closes — will  open  to  bliss, 
And  RiRiDf  will  hail  thee  to  Heaven  where  he  is. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

*  Mrs.  Evans,  daughter  of  George  Nesbit,  of  Woodhill,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  Esq. 

t  RiRiD  Vlaidd  (Ririd  the  Wolf)  acquired  that  distinguishing 
addition  from  his  intrepidity  in  the  many  conflicts  in  which  he  de- 
fended his  country ;  he  was  Lord  of  Penllyn,  Pennant,  and  Bryn, 
extensive  districts  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  which  were  eventu- 
ally divided  and  sub-divided  by  the  law  of  Gavel,  among  his  pro- 
geny;  Captain  Evans  is  seventeenth  in  descent  from  Madoc,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ririd  Vlaidd,  and  thirteenth  from  leuan,  whose  tomb  is 
in  the  church  of  Llanuwchllyn,  and  thereon  liis  figure  in  armour, 
having  a  conic  helmet,  and  mail  muffler  around  his  chin  and  neck, 
with  the  quartered  coats  of  Ririd  Vlaidd,  and  his  more  remote  an- 
cestor Cnnedda  Wledig,  (1)  or  the  Patriotic,  on  his  breast-plate :  the 
patrimony  of  this  branch  is  Pen  'r  allt,  in  the  jtarish  of  Llanvawr. 

Ririd  Vlaidd  lived  in  1070;  he  was  also  Lord  of  the  Eleven 
Towns,  in  Shropshire,  but  his  favorite  residences  were  Rhiwaedog, 
Neuaddau  Gleision,  and  probably  the  castle  of  Corndochan,  all  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bala ;  one  of  the  Bards,  describing  the  lake  of  Bala, 
and  alluding  to  the  first  mansion,  says : — 

*'  Mai  mor  ar  oror  y  cawr  Ririd." 
"  Like  a  sea  on  the  confines  of  the  potent  Ririd." 

From  this  Chieftain  are  the  Myddelton's  of  Gwaenynog,  near 
Denbigh,  and  of  that  house  was  the  enterprizing  and  patriotic  Sir 
Hugh  Myddleton,  who  brought  the  new  river  to  London — his  brother, 
Sir  Thomas  Myddelton,  who  founded  the  branch  of  Cliirk  Castle, 
was  also  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city; — from  the  same  origin  were  the 
Vaughan's  of  Glan  y  Llyn,  nowimited  to  the  Wynnstay  family,  and 
the  Wynn's  of  Hazlewood,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  Ireland, — ^and 
Ririd's  coat  armorial  will  be  found  among  the  quarterings  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  North  Wales. 
(1)  Sable,  tlirec  roses  argent  seeded  proper. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  COBBOLD, 

OF    IPSWICH, 

On   her  painting  a  half-length  Picture  of  Mr.  Llivyd's 
Mother,  from  a  Miniature  Likeness. 


My  good  Mrs.  Cobbold, 

As  prose,  and  even  language  itself,  is  totally 
inadequate  to  express  what  I  mean,  I  have  asked  the  Muse 
to  do  it  ;  and  much  wish  that  she  was  as  capable  of  doing 
her  duty  as  her  pictorial  sister  at  the  Cliff  is  able  in  her 
province. 

In  addition  to  the  likeness,  which,  as  you  have  enlarged, 
you  have  most  ivonderfully  improved.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  happy  thought  of  putting  her  old  friend  and  favourite 
book  into  her  hands,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
more  in  mental  unison,  had  you  known  her  pious,  cheerful 
(and  I  add,  her  felicity  of)  disposition.  I  give  you  credit 
also  for  your  typographical  correctness  in  the  aboriginal 
tongue  of  the  British  isle,  for  my  valued  parent  knew  no 
other. 

Feb.  20,  1822  R.  LL. 


Blest  be  the  hand  that  Heaven  has  taught  to  trace 
So  well  each  feature  in  that  dearest  face  ; 
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So  well  her  form*  to  filial  fondness  gives, 
Tis  Insi)iration — and  the  canvass  lives. 

Blest  be  the  bright — the  intellectual  ray, 
That  bade  thy  pencil  e'en  her  mind  pourtray  ; 
Place  in  her  hand*  Religion's  hallow'd  choice, 
And  precepts  pure  in  Britain's  infant  voice. 

Blest,  truly  blest,  be  Nature's  kindest  heart. 

That  thus  in  unison  with  the  powers  of  art, 

Has  saved  from  Fate  and  Time  a  copy  fair, 

Has  given  to  my  wishes  all  that  Heaven  could  spare, 

O  Cobbold !    while  the  grateful  glow  is  mine, 
My  parent's  smile  celestial  shall  be  thine. 


*  The  admirers  of  Cowper  will  recollect  the  ccstacy  and  enthu- 
siasm with  which  that  sensitive  poet  addressed  his  mother's  picture. 
It  is  said  of  Mr.  Llwyd,  that  the  likeness  here  spoken  of  had  such 
a  magical  effect  upon  him,  that  whenever  he  was  out  of  humour,  or 
vexed  with  the  troubles  of  life,  a  sight  of  this  representation  of  his 
departed  parent  would  ijistantly  restore  his  soul  to  tranquillity  and 
composure, 

*  In  the  picture,  Mrs,  Llwyd  is  represented  with  a  Welsh  New 
Testament  in  her  hand. 
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R.  LLWYD'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  WORLD. 


■  Kick  the  world  before  me." 


When  first  I  op'd  an  eye, 

0  World,  thy  phiz  to  see, 
They  say  I  launched  a  sigh , 
And  faith  it  well  may  be. 
My  little  soul  e'en  then, 
Was  not  from  bodings  free, 
That  like  some  luckless  men, 

1  should  be  pinched  by  thee. 

When  I  began  to  crawl, 
And  eye  thy  features  new, 
The  rod,  the  frequent  fall 
My  tears  in  torrents  drew. 
And  that  I  looked  around, 
I  soon  had  cause  to  rue, 
For  every  where  I  found 
Thy  double  teeth  in  view. 

Yet  undismay'd  I  went, 
And  braved  the  ill  I  met ; 
1  crept  up  life's  ascent, 
And  hop'd  a  smile  to  get. 

G    2 
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That  such  a  thing  is  thine, 
I  cannot  tell  as  yet ; 
Thy  frowns  alone  were  mine, 
Thy  face  a  constant  fret. 

But  hear,  old  gemman,  hear, 
Thou  play'st  so  cross  a  card, 
I  soon  shall  cease  to  fear. 
Thy  tricks  to  disregard. 
For  though  thy  paws  are  rough, 
Thy  grip  so  very  hard, 
I  tell  thee,  sure  enough. 
There's  yet  a  rich  reward. 

Thy  smiles  and  frowns  I'll  spurn, 
And  like  thyself  make  free ; 
I'll  kick  thee  now  in  turn, 
For  thou  hast  long  kick'd  me. 
Thy  ways  I  now  despise, 
And  forward  look  with  glee  ; 
1  see  beyond  the  skies 
A  better  world  than  thee. 
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L  1  xN  E  S, 

Written  on  the  Marriage  of  Colonel  Gore,  to  Miss  Ormsbi/, 
of  Brogyntyn  {Porkington),  and  the  revival  of  the 
name  of  Owen. 


Tune  -Rule  Britannia  !  " 


The  theme  is  Owen's  nuptial  day, 
Fair  Cambria's  Bards  exulting:  siuu" ! 

On  every  breeze  the  tidings  play, 
Her  hills  and  vales  responsive  ring. 

With  pride  the  blissful  day  she  views. 
That  now  her  native  name  renews. 

From  Druid  Mona's*  mystic  isle, 
On  Zephyr's  wings  the  foliage  floats, 

And  Owen's  Sires,  Llywelyn'sf  pile. 
Still  swell  the  sweet  recording  notes. 


*  liwva,  Lord  of  Llivoii,  in  Anglesey,  great  Chamberlain  of 
North  Wales,  temp.  Henry  II.  was  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Por- 
kington, of  the  OAven's  of  Bodowen,  now  of  Oriclton,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, and  of  the  Owen  of  Penrhos,  Anglesey,  represented  by  Lady 
Stanley. 

t  Llywelyn  ab  Hwlcyn ;  this  more  immediate  ancestor  resided  at 
Presaddvcd,  Anglesey;  temp.  H.  VII.  a  younger  son  of  this  house 
married   the  heiress  of  BodsiUn,    in  Arvon.     John  Owen,  also  a 
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To  Owen,  Bleddyu's  offspriiijj  born, 
Thy  dome  Brogyntyn*  gave  the  day, 

His  country  to  defend — adorn — 
Edeirnion  blessed  his  parent  sway. 

When  Henry,  to  o'erwhehn — enslave. 
On  Berwyns  top  with  vengeance  burned, 

Her  Regal  Owenf  led  the  brave — 
And  soon  the  baffled  foe  returned. 

Another  Henry  raised  the  spear, 
With  all  a  tyrant's  ireful  pride — 

Another  Owenl  lived  to  dare. 

And  long  the  Despot's  rage  defied. 


younger  son  of  Bodsilin,  married  Ellen,  sole  heiress  of"  Sir  W.  Mor- 
ris, of  Clenenau,  Kt.  by  Margaret,  heiress  of  Llanddyn,  Porkington, 
&c.  their  son  was  Sir  Julm  Owen,  the  steady  royalist,  during  the 
civil  wars:  " Famce  plus  quam  vitce  solicito."  His  son,  Sir  Robert 
Owen,  added  much  to  his  possessions,  by  his  marriage  with  Marga- 
ret, heiress  of  Owen  "Wynn  of  Glyn,  in  Ardudwy,  Esq.  The  elder 
branch,  resident  at  Presaddved,  bore  the  name  of  Lewis,  and  closed 
in  an  heiress,  afterwards  Viscountess  Dungannon — the  Leucasia — 
the  friend,  and  the  patroness  of  the  amiable  poetess,  Mrs.  Phillips. 

*  The  mansion  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Owen,  so  called  from  an  an- 
cient fortification,  near  it.  Owen  ab  Madoc  ab  Meredydd  ab  Bledd- 
yn,  Prince  of  Powys,  received  his  addition  of  Brogyntyn,  from  his 
birth  at  this  place ;  and  though  illegitimate,  such  were  his  merits, 
he  was  equally  considered  in  the  gavelling  of  his  father's  estates, 
and  had  the  Lordships  of  Edeirnion^and  Dinmael  given  him.  At 
Rilg,  the  residence  of  Owen  Brogyntyn,  and  now  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  Griffith  Vaughan,  Esq.  is  the  capacious //iV^o*,  or  drink- 
ing horn  called  the  Brogyntyn. 

t  See  notes  to  "the  Bard  of  Snowdon  to  his  Countrymen.  " 

X  Oppression  drove  Owen  Glyndwr  to  arms,  and  produced  the  war 
with  the  vindictive  Henry  \\ .  Its  duration  of  nine  years,  and 
Henry's  ransoming  his  minion,  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthin,  are  proofs  that 
Owen  was  no  common  Ibc. 
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To  Tudor's  Owen — born  to  lieal  * 
A  nation's  wounds,  we  love  to  trace 

The  wreath  that  binds  an  empire's  weal, 
United  Britain's  regal  race. 

An  union  now-]'  we  gratulate, 

From  such  the  modern  Arthur;}:  sprung, 
In  ancient  lore,  this  name  is  great, 

By  every  Muse  like  Owen  sung. 

Auspicious  union ! — Power  Supreme  ! 

O  grant  that  in  each  future  age. 
Thy  Cambria  boasts  her  long  loved  theme. 

An  Owen  on  her  grateful  page  '. 


*  The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  grandson  to  Owen  Tudor,  hud 
this  happy  effect :  his  marriage  vuiited  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster;  that  of  his  daughter,  to  James,  King  of  Scotland, 
imited  the  rival  nations ;  in  this  prince  eventually  centred  aboriginal 
rights — the  claims  of  connexion — and  the  pretensions  of  conquest. 

t  "The  sou  of  Green  Erin  and  Britain's  fair  maid;"  in  the 
British  language,  Ireland  is  the  green  Isle,  Y  Werdd  ynrjs. 

X  The  late  Earl  of  Momington,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Hill  Trevor  Viscount Dungamion,  of  Bryncinallt,  in  the  comity  of 
Denbigh,  descended  from  Tudor  Trevor,  Earl  of  Hereford,  founder 
of  the  sixteenth  tribe  of  North  Wales.  The  Wellesley  family  is  of 
English  origin  (Somerset),  but  resident  for  ages  in  Ireland;  from 
this  union  of  the  nations,  is  the  modem  Arthur,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  of  this  marriage,  the  lifth  sou. 
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Written  un  the  Atinivcrmry  of  the  Marriage  of'  Owen 
Williams,  of  Llanidan,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Ma74uw. 


TuNK --"  Haste  to  the  Wedding." 


Old  Hymen  this  day  is  with  pleasure  reviewing-, 

The  vows  that  were  pledged  on  a  day  that  is  past ; 
^V']1ich  Time  as  he  passes,  is  yearly  renewing. 
And  wishing  the  union  delightful  may  last, 

That  each  may  be  treated, 

With  blessings  repeated, 
While  Health  brings  the  cup  that  is  never  to  cloy, 

And  seasons  succeeding. 

In  pleasure  proceeding. 
Which  Beauty  and  Worth  may  united  enjoy. 

Old  Mona  herself,  with  a  fondness  maternal, 
Contemplates  with  pleasure  such  meetings  as  this, 

Partakes  of  the  joys  which  she  wishes  eternal, 
(A  progeny  blest  to  her  bosom  is  bliss) 
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Records  on  her  pages, 

This  gay  day  for  ages, 
While  brighter  and  brighter  burns  Love's  holy  fire; 

And  pours  in  addition, 

One  fervent  petition. 
That  the  sons  in  their  day  may  each  copy  their  Sire. 


While  round  this  full  table  we  now  are  collected, 
We'll  drink  like  our  fathers — "JL^  nenbren  y  ty" 
Another  toast  add,  by  the  Virtues  directed, 
"JEi  gariad,  ai  vechgyn,  ni  a  yfwn  yn  hy  ." 

In  future  to  meet  them, 

Long  gratefully  greet  them. 
Is  still  our  best  wish — is  our  pleasure  and  prayer. 

This  day  in  each  year, 

And  that  Heaven  will  us  hear, 
We  hope,  and  we  trust,  and  will  never  despair. 


Even  now  I  behold,  but  with  optics  poetic, 

Another  gay  group  by  this  festival  drawn. 
The  Dryades  crowd  from  their  forests  Druidic, 
And  Pan  is  arranging  a  dance  on  the  lawn  ; 

On  gambols  so  pleasing. 

Delighted  he's  gazing. 
While  from  his  own  pipe  flows  so  lively  a  lay. 

That  Fauns  and  the  Fairies 

Renew  their  vagaries, 
Declare  that  in  future  they'll  dance  on  this  day. 
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The  Menai,  too,  crowned  with  her  chaplet  of  sedges, 
Has  seen  from  her  Channel  the  frolicsome  crowd. 
She's  leading  her  Nereides  o'er  pebbles  and  ledges, 
And  tells  them  of  Williams  I  long  have  been  proud, 

He  first  on  my  tides 

Most  gracefully  guides 
The  prows  that  my  waters  so  playfully  sever ; 

Then  hie  up  with  me, 

To  share  the  day's  glee, 
And  Ocean  and  I  will  renew  it  for  ever. 
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Written    in    the    Grot,  at    Stourhead,   the  seat    of 
Sir  Richard   Colt  Hare^  Bart. 


Nymph  of  the  Grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keep, 
And  to  the  murmurs  of  these  waters  sleep. 
Ah !  spare  my  slumbers — gently  tread  the  cave, 
And  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave. 


From  the  Latin  of  Cardinal  Bimho. 

Yes,  guardian  Nymph,  thy  cave  I  softly  tread. 
With  veneration  view  thy  tranquil  bed. 
The  tuneful  vow  from  whispering  Zephyrs  take, 
I  would  not  for  a  realm  thy  slumbers  break. 


h2 
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Addressed  to  Lord  Belgrave,  (now  Earl  Grosvenor),  on 
the  Anniversary  of  his  fifteenth  Birthday,  January 
27,  1810. 


Tune. — "Rule  Britannia." 


We  hail,  dear  youth,  thy  Natal  Day, 

And  hope  Life's  varied  hours  may  run, 
That  Virtue's  mild  unclouded  ray 
May  gild  its  close — thy  setting  sun. 

And  Cestria's  grateful  sons  shall  see 
Thy  virtues  deck  the  shores  of  Dee 

And  now  where  Science  shows  her  store, 
O  treasure  well  the  precept  sage  ; 

And  find  in  Time's  collected  lore 

Thy  manhood's  guide — the  bliss  of  age ; 

And  Cestria's,  &c. 

So  shall  thy  years  with  peace  be  blest — 
Thy  name,  the  voice  of  Praise  employ — 

Thy  country  share  thy  patriot  breast ; 
Her  rising  hope — her  future  joy. 

And  Cestria's,  &c. 
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Know  too,  (for  so  decrees  the  Just, 

In  glowing  line  and  page  inspired), 
That  Fortune's  boons  are  but  in  trust, 
"Where  much  is  stored,  there's  much  required." 

And  Cestria's,  &:c. 

For  this,  a  Parent's  paths  pursue, 

There  fixed  the  fairest  theme*  has  stood, 

The  hallowed  strain  we  now  renew, 
"  That  to  be  great  is  to  be  good." 

And  Cestria's,  &c. 

We  close  with  hope  this  happy  Day — 
That  Time  may  long  its  joys  renew  ; 
That  Fame  may  hence  with  pride  display 
Thy  annals  to  a  Nation's  view. 

And  Cestria's  grateful  sons  shall  see 
Thy  virtues  deck  the  shores  of  Dee. 


*   Nobilitatis,  virtus  non  stemma  character. 
Virtue,  not  descent,  is  the  proof  of  nobility. 

The  family  motto. 
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TO  THE  BARD  OF  THE  WREEKIN, 

On  his  claiminir  the  use  of  the  corner-bed  in  the  Chester 

Chivnicle. 


Dost  thou,  tuneful  brother,  claim 
A  lodging  on  thy  road  to  fame  ? 
Dost  thou  wish  to  lay  thy  head  ? 
And  seek  repose  in  Fletcher's  bed  ? 
There  dulness  only  bars  permission — 
To  thee  he  gladly  grants  admission. 

"  Thou,  sweetest  songster,  fall  asleep  ! " 

(I  hear  the  sisters  say,  and  weep) 

"  Shalt  thou,  whose  ev'ry  line  is  measure, 

"  Whose  ev'ry  strain  is  truth  and  treasure  ; 

"  Shalt  thou  recline  with  indolence  ? 

"  Forbid  it,  ye  that  love  the  Nine  ! — 

"  Forbid  it,  ye  whom  taste  inspire, 

"And  song's  spontaneous  strains  admire! — 

"  Shall  we,  appointed  by  the  skies 

"  To  weave  the  wreath  that  never  dies ; 
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"  To  lead  the  Heliconian  stream, 

"  And  give  the  Wreekin,  Ida's  fame; 

"  Shall  we  for  this  descend  to  earth, 

"  Attendant  on  the  poet's  birth? 

"  Impress  with  song's  enchanting  power, 

"  And  guard  from  harm  his  natal  hour? — 

"  Ah !  no,  from  thee  we  still  require 

"The  precept  fair,  the  poet's  fire ; 

"  The  verse,  by  Virtue's  smile  refined, 

"To  charm  and  meliorate  mankind; 

"To  bid  the  dulcet  strain  reveal 

"  Each  deed  the  good  in  vain  conceal ; 

''  Shew  vice,  as  satire's  pointed  game, 

"  And  brand  the  ingrate's  hated  name ; 

"Or,  pleased,  the  grateful  meed  to  raise 

"  The  poet's,  patriot's,  hero's  praise ; 

"  Or  give  to  ring  the  sylvan  scene, 

"  Where  Love  and  Nature  own  the  theme  ; 

"  Where  Flora  paints  her  various  bed, 

"  And  fauns  and  fairies  lightly  tread, 

"  To  form  the  dance  of  wily  ways, 

"  While  Pan,  with  glee  paternal,  plays  ; 

"  Perform,  enchanting  bard,  thy  duty, 

"  And  Honor's  bed  shall  ever  hold  thee  ; 

"  Proceed — nor  Heaven's  high  purpose  break, 

"  And  keep  thee^  Warbler,  still  awake!  " 


Then  Flet.  hold  him  each  inducement, 
Thou  fountain  father  of  amusement ; 
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Where'er  thy  page  instructive  goes, 
Wliere  Severn  on  the  Deva  flows; 
Where  Arvon  lifts  her  summits  bleak, 
Or  Derby  points  her  many  a  peak  ; 
Swift  as  thy  arrows*  waft  the  theme, 
And  lead  him,  Fletcher,  on  to  fame. 
Thy  premierf  too  will  aid  thy  wishes, 
And  range  with  taste  the  corner  dishes  : 
Full  well  he  forms  the  feast  of  reason, 
Whose  sallies  all  are  attic  season. 


*  Alluding  to  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Fletcher,  viz.  Argent, 
a  cross  sable  between  four  ogi-esses  or  pellets,  each  figured  ■with  an 
arrow's  head,  or  pheon,  of  the  first. 

t  Mr.  Cowdroy,  conductor  of  the  Chronicle. 
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LINES, 

Addressed   to  Master  Richard  Bulkeley  Williams,  (now 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeleif  Williams  Bulkeleyy  Bart.)  on  his 
fifth  Birth-day. 


Good  day,  my  dear  youth,  now  a  fifth  year  is  thine, 
And  many  happy  returns  be  long  told  thee  by  Time  ; 
He  has  years,  and  I  hope  he  has  blessings  in  store, 
Make  much  of  his  minutes,  he'll  tell  thee  much  more. 


He'll  tell  thee  thy  Sires  in  his  records  still  live, 
That  their  worth  and  their  deeds  to  new  ages  he'll 

give; 
Heaven  grant  that  thy  wreath  may,  like  their's,  be 

still  green, 
That  in  Cambria's  fair  annals  thy  fame  maybe  seen. 

But  to  talk  of  these  things  is  full  soon  in  thy  day, 
Thy  only  care  now,  is  thy  lesson  and  play  ; 
Then  daily  thy  book  with  attention  regard, 
And  favor's  fond  smile  is  thy  daily  reward. 


'2CA  mciiARn  nt'LKKi.KY  williams. 

Tliy  mother  repeats,  and  she's  best  understood, 
That  children  that  wish  to  be  loved,  must  be  good  ; 
Her  breast  with  aftection's  intensity  glows, 
When  she  tells  thee  this  truth,  though  she  tells  it  in 
prose. 

The  virtues  too  add,  that  their  paths  lead  to  bliss. 

That  every  thing  earthly 's  a  trifle  to  this ; 

And  when  thy  young  mind  with  their  precepts  is 

stored. 
Look  up  to  thy  Sire,  and  like  him  be  adored. 


From   Davydd    Nantmor's   Ode,    to    one   of    the   Tudor 

Family. 

If  Britain  saw  her  regal  fire 

In  brave  TJywelyn's  breast  expire. 

Her  Pride  to  dust  I'eturn, 
A  day,  though  distant,  cheers  my  view, 
A  spark  in  Mona's  hearth  renew — 

A  brighter  blaze  shall  burn. 
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LINES 

Addressed  to  Wilson  Jones,  Esquire,  of  Gelli  Gynan,   071 
his  Coming  of  Age,  Jidij  3,  1816. 


Celli* — Cambria's  }3roud  reward, 
Tliy  very  name  inspires  the  Bard, 
That  turns  to  other  times  the  eye. 
Sees  Corwen'sf  conflict — Henry  fly  ; 
Beholds  again  the  warrior  bleed, 
The  waving  banner — Honor's  meed  ; 


*  The  Township  of  Gelli  Gynan  (the  Hazel  Groves  of  Cynan)  was 
the  reward  of  Llywelyn  ab  Yiiyr,  of  Bod  Idris,  for  his  valor  at  the 
battle  of  Corwen,  where  he  led  the  men  of  lal,  as  appears  by  grant, 
dated  lal,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Egidius,  in  1256 — (Salusbury  Pedigree). 
When  the  Prince  observing  that  Llywelyn  had  accidentally  drawn 
his  bloody  fingers  over  the  blade  of  liis  sword,  and  formed,  what,  in 
heraldic  language,  is  called  paly  of  eight,  or  and  gules,  he  ordered 
that,  in  future,  liis  shield  and  banner  should  be  so  depicted;  and 
his  descendants  from  that  day  have  used  "this  honor's  meed," 
instead  of  Vert,  a  lion  rampant,  or,  as  borne  by  their  ancestor, 
Sandde  Hardd,  (Sanddc  the  handsome),  Lord  of  Bm-ton  and  Gres- 
ford.  Gelli  Gynan  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Jones's  ancestors 
by  purchase. 

t  Henry  II.  made  vast  preparations  for  invading  Wales — where 
his  opponents  were  Patriotism,  Fortitude,  and  Rocks ;  these  were, 
however,  seconded  by  elemental  aid.  Torrents  of  rain,  riotous 
rivers,  and  a  precipitous  country,  were  unusual  difficulties  to  soldiers 
from  flat  and  fertile  regions;  and  the  "conflict  at  Corwen"  com- 
pleted the  discomfiture ;  aggravated,  as  it  was,  by  his  repulse  in  a 
former  campaign,  in  the  forest  of  Ewlo,  in  Flintshire,  by  Owen 
Gwynedd,  Prince  of  Wales.  From  Corwen,  the  haughty  Henry 
retreated  in  liigh  dudgeon  :  as  a  proof  of  which,  the  monster  imme- 
diately on  his  return,  ordered  the  eyes  of  twelve  young  men  of  the 
first  families  in  Wales,  retained  as  hostages,  to  be  plucked  out ! 

I  2 
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Repeats  the  Hero's  deatliless  name, 
And  feels  tlie  Patriot's  lioly  flame ! 

In  peace  internal — liappier  days, 
Their  brazen  voice  no  clarions  raise  ; 
None  eye  the  hill  with  ardent  gaze. 
To  watch  the  beacon's*  guardian  blaze  ! 
But  Clwydia  from  a  tranquil  source. 
Winds  through  Corwyd'sf  vale  her  course ; 


*  The  Antiquarian  Repertoi7  states  the  velocity  with  which 
these  telegraphs  of  antiquity  conveyed  to  London  the  taking  of  the 
castle  of  Uohvyddelen  in  Snowdon;  and  the  fee  of  £5  given  to  the 
messenger  who  brought  the  news  to  the  King  Edward  I.  then  in  the 
Castle  of  Rhuddlan,  a  great  reward,  when  it  is  known  that  the  price 
of  the  best  mechanic's  day's  work  was  then  two-pence. 

t  Cowryd  ab  Cadvan  was  Lord  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  founded  the 
clan  or  tribe  called  Gwchelyth  Ceinmerch,  and  bore  three  hoars' 
heads  couped,  silver  and  sable,  two  and  one,  armed  yules.  Sixth 
in  descent  from  Cowryd  was  Griffith  Goch,  of  Ruthin,  who  dwelt  at 
Pentre  'r  C6ch,  near  it.  Tenth  from  Griffith  was  Hugh  Jones,  of 
Dd61e,  Esq.  great  grandfather  to  Mr.  Wilson  Jones,  (as  appears 
from  a  well  written  elegy,  by  Ellis,  of  Dwyi7d,  and  other  authorities), 
in  which  are  the  following  beautiful  lines:  — 

' '  Ond  er  maint  braint  a  bri, 

"  A  rhinwedd  y  rhieni, 

' '  Mwy  rhinwedd  na  bonedd  byd  ; 

' '  1  ddyn  fyw  'n  dda  yn  ei  fywyd. ' ' 

Whate'er  exalted  names  we  trace, 
Howe'er  the  Virtues  own  our  race ; 
Yet  more  than  even  these  ran  say, 
'S  the  honor  of  our  well-spent  day. 

The  original  patrimony  or  gavel  of  this  line  from  the  Lord  of 
Dyffryn  Clwyd,  was  Henblas,  in  CyfTylliog,  near  Ruthin;  from 
this  origin  is  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  in  Ireland,  and  several  respectable 
families  in  different  parts  of  Wales,  and  in  England. 

From  this  Chieftain  also  there  was  in  the  war  of  Glyndwr,  a  cho- 
sen band  alliteratively  called  Ceiri  Cowryd;  in  this  body  was  the 
heirof  Bryn-lluarth  (maternal  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Wynne,  of  Lluesog), 
who  quarters,  as  she  ought  to  do,  his  singular  armorial  distinction, — 
Argent,  three  lions  dormant,  in  pale  sable,  to  which  his  motto  was 
most  appropriate — "Ar  ol  gwaith  fforphwys"— After  exertion,  rest. 
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While  Britain  hails  united  bands, 
And  friendship  shakes  her  healing  hands, 
Thus  Jones  !  serene  thy  natal  morn, 
When  Summer's  filling  Plenty's  horn, 
When  florid  Spring  has  decked  the  plain, 
When  coming  Autumn  swells  her  grain, 
And  Nature  in  her  annual  noon, 
Greets  thee  in  the  pride  of  bloom. 

O !  meet  her  in  the  fields  of  Health, 
Where  Reason  feasts  on  Culture's  wealth  ; 
Eniice  the  fertile  streams  to  flow. 
And  bid  the  infant  forest*  grow  ; 


*  Few  are  they  that  can  leave,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  done,  three  millions 
of  trees  to  tell  posterity  who  was  their  planter.  Though  there  are 
many  that  may  do  much,  yet  the  prevailing  apathy  on  this  pleasing, 
profitable,  and  patriotic  subject,  is  unaccountable. 

That  it  is  pleasing,  the  late  Lord  Bathurst,  the  friend  of  Pope,  used 
to  say  at  a  very  advanced  age,  that  his  greatest  enjoyment  was  to  sit 
in  the  shade  of  the  noble  and  luxuriant  trees,  which  he  had  himself 
planted.  But  to  come  home  to  oiu-selves,  the  late  Lady  Stanley 
(who,  in  advanced  life,  "taught  the  forest  how  to  grow,"  in  a  situ- 
ation discouraging  in  its  exposure  to  violent  gales  from  the  sea), 
declared  that  when  absent  a  few  weeks,  her  longing  to  see  the  progress 
of  the  sylvan  family  that  was  to  shelter  her  beloved,  paternal  Penrhos, 
and  the  gratification  on  her  return,  was  not  to  be  described.  The 
late  Sir  Edward  Lloyd  enjoyed,  above  all  others,  the  room  wains- 
coated  with  oak  of  his  own  planting;  and  "to  sit  in  the  shade  of  our 
own  vine,"  has  always  been  the  language  of  metaphor  for  happiness. 
This  is  also  highly  enhanced  by  the  divine  reflection,  that  every  well 
constructed  mind  will  feel  a  sentiment  of  esteem  and  gratitude,  for 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  has  made  his  cotemporaries  happy  by 
employment,  enriched  himself  and  his  posterity,  and  ornamented 
his  covmtry . 

That  it  is  profitable,  (1)  every  one  can  recollect  estates,  that  in 
the  pressure  of  untoward  circumstances,  have  been  saved  by  a  fall  of 
timber.  Younger  children  who  have  found  their  only  patrimony  in 
the  forest,  that  has  perhaps  risen  among  rocks,  or  on  land  converti- 
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In  foliage  Avrap  the  towering-  rock, 
To  verdant  summits  lead  the  flock  ; 
Still  grateful  to  the  teeming  soil. 
Adorn  with  smiles  the  face  of  Toil, 
And  teach  the  hapless  how  to  pray 
For  blessings  on  thy  natal  day. 

So  shall  thy  Country — Virtue — Fame, 
Enrol  among  the  good  thy  name  ; 
So  shall  Retiection's  hallowed  power, 
Illume  thy  last  approving  hour ! 


ble  to  no  other  purpose ;  and  liow  often  a  fortunate  purchaser  has 
cut  down  on  his  lot,  more  than  has  jtaid  for  the  fee-simple,  besides  leav- 
ing on  the  soil,  the  scions — the  growing  future  friends  of  his  children. 
As  planters,  it  is  also  in  our  power,  in  some  degree,  to  copy  the  Creator; 
that  is,  we  can  create  and  realise,  not  a  Castle,  but  a  better  thing, 
a  tenement  in  the  air,  another  story  above  the  surface ;  and  if  fruit 
trees  are  fostered,  (many  of  which  are  valuable  and  beautiful  as  fur- 
niture) their  annual  produce  will  be  a  source  of  perpetual  wealth 
and  plenty.  The  common  objection  of  indolence,  that  the  fruit  will 
be  stolen,  will  be  done  away  by  abundance;  it  is  scarcity  that 
induces  plunder.  Orchard-breaking  is  an  unknoAvn  crime  in  the 
cider  counties.  The  corners  of  fields  and  hedges  in  our  fertile  and 
sheltered  vallies,  that  would  nourish  all  our  common  fruit  trees,  that 
would  perfume  and  adoin  our  fields  in  summer,  and  bend  their 
loaded  branches  in  autumn,  are  now  generally  given  up  to  briers, 
useless  brushwood,  or  a  luxuriant  crop  of  thistles,  whose  downy 
seeds  float  on  the  gentlest  breezes,  and  claim  every  acre  in  their 
reach  as  their  own. 

That  it  is  patriotic,  who  is  he  that  would  not  plant  if  he  could 
forsee,  and  it  may  be  so,  that  the  banners  of  Britain  may  wave, 
that  the  sails  that  shall  waft  her  commerce  to  every  region  of  the 
globe,  may  be  displayed  on  the  mast  that  he  has  reared  from  au 
aconi ;  that  a  plank  from  his  plantation  may  form  a  part  of  the 
thunderer,  that  in  a  conflict  yet  to  come,  may  save  his  country. 

(1)  If  it  be  profitalilc  to  plant  new  woods,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
profitable  to  protect  those  that  are  already  planted,  to  fill  them  up  where  thin, 
and  to  restore  them  when  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  the  expense  is  not  only 
lessened  by  the  saving  of  new  fences,  but  the  profit  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
ranid  growth  of  the  wood,  when  i)laiited  in  situations  that  are  sheltered  by 
other  woods  already  planted. 
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ELEGIAC     LINES. 

Written  on   the  Death  of  Bennet  Williams,   Esq.   of  the 
House  of  Bodeliuyddan* 


While  Pvide  delights  the  pompous  tomb  to  raise, 
And  deck  the  marble  page  with  doubtful  praise — 
Say,  shall  the  Muse  let  unassuming  worth 
Return  unnoticed  to  its  parent  earth  ? 
Ah,  no!  though  closed  too  soon  thy  valued  day, 
Yet  have  thy  many  virtues  much  to  say ; 
Much  to  the  world  thy  useful  life  can  give — 
Twill  teach  the  Husband,  Father,  Friend,  to  live  : 
That  Hope  may  hence  uplift  the  dying  eye, 
And  point  to  thy  eternal  home  on  high  ! 


*  The  more  recent  founder  of  the  present  family,  was  Dr.  Hugh 
Williams,  Rector  of  Llantrisaint  and  Llanrhuddlad  Mona,  compo- 
tioner  of  Llan  Ddinam,  Montgomeryshire,  and  Prebend  of  Vaenol, 
(Golden  Prebend,)  in  St.  Asaph,  who  pm'chasedNantanog,  and  died 
in  1670.  He  was  second  son  of  W.  Williams,  of  Chwaen  isa,  Esq.  who 
gave  surname  to  the  family,  and  grandson  to  William  ab  Evan, 
twelfth  in  descent  from.  Cadrod  Hardd,  a  potent  proprietor  in  Mona, 
which  William  ab  Evan  married  Catharine,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Richard  ab  Hugh  Gwilym,  of  Traft'wll,   in  the  same  island. 

John  Williams,  Esq.  of  Chester,  barrister-at-law,  who  purchased 
Bod-Elwyddan,  was  second  son  to  Sir  William  Williams,  of  Glas- 
goed,  Bart.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  grandson  of  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Nantanog.  He  had  live  sous  :  the  two  eldest  dying 
issueless,  John,  the  third  son.  Chief  Justice  of  Brecknock,  Glamor- 
gan, and  Radnor,  succeeded,  and  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Henry  Bennett,  of  Chester,  Esq.  had  Bennett  Williams,  Esq.  who 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert  Hesketh,  Esq.  and  had  John 
Williams,  created  a  baronet  in  1798,  and  other  children.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Hugh  Williams,  Esq.  of 
Ty-fry  and  Rhos-colyn,  the  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  the 
Chwaen  isa'  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Cadrod  Hardd,  and  has 
issue. 
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A    SONG 

Sung  at  the  Public  Dinner  given  to  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn, 
Bart,  at  the  Eagles  Inn,  Wrexham,  on  his  Return,  after 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 


Tune. — "Rule  Britannia. 


Whate'eb  can  swell  the  patriot  breast, 
Or  bid  the  Hero's*  heart  rejoice, 

We  bring — his  country's  high  behest. 
His  bright  reward — her  grateful  voice. 

CHORUS. 

With  pride  we  meet — devote  this  day 
To  Wynn,  his  country's  friend  and  stay. 

Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

His  Siresf  we  find  in  firm  array, 
(And  time  the  regal  record  brings) 


*  To  seek  the  foes  of  his  country  on  their  own  soil,  and  to  risk 
life,  when  in  possession  of  every  thing  that  could  enhance  its  value, 
is  no  common  praise. 

f  Sir  John  Wynn,  Bart,  son  of  Henry  Wynn,  of  Rhiw-goch,  Esq. 
a  yomiger  son  of  Gwydir,  descended  from  lloderick,  second  son  of 
Owen  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales  in  1150,  married  Jane, 
heiress  of  Eyton  Evans,  of  Wat-sia.y,  (from  its  situation  on  the 
watch  dyke,)  now  Wynn-stay,  Sir  John  dying  issueless,  left  his  es- 
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Firm  in  Cambria's  doubtful  day. 
And  o'er  her  spread  their  eagle*  wings. 

With  pride,  &c. 

Again  in  Favor' sf  fostering  hour, 

They  joined  the  bold,  the  faithfulband, 

That  check'd  th'  encroaching  plan  of  Power, 
The  Guardians  of  their  native  land. 

With  pride,  &c. 

May  Heaven  long  grant  this  leading  race, 
From  Mona's;}:  chieftain  great  and  sage, 


tates  and  name  to  Watkin  Williams,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  William  Wil- 
liams, of  Llanvorda,  Bart,  and  thus  united  and  located  the  families 
of  which  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn  is  now  happily  the  head ;  the  elder  branch 
of  Gwydir,  (now  represented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maurice  Wynn, 
Rector  of  Bangor  is  y  coed,)  closed  in  the  male  line  in  Sir  Richard 
Wynn,  Bart,  whose  daughter  Mai-y,  by  her  marriage  to  Robert, 
Marquis  of  Lindsay,  afterwards  Duke  of  Ancaster,  conveyed  her 
large  estates  into  that  family,  now  possessed  by  Lord  Gwydir,  in 
riglit  of  his  Lady,  sister  to  the  last  Duke. 

*  Owen  Gwynedd,  in  the  few  intervals  of  peace,  which  his  event- 
ful reign  permitted  him  to  enjoy,  dwelt  among  the  "Eagle  Cliffs  of 
Eryri"  (Snowdonia),  and  is  said  to  have  borne  Vert,  three  Eagles 
displayed  fess-ivays,  or ;  in  reference  to  this  favourite  region,  his 
motto  also,  Eryr  Eryyod  Eryri ;  the  Eagle  of  the  Eagles  of  Snow- 
don,  is  a  beautiful  triplicate  allusion  to  these  arms,  his  princely  rank, 
and  those  sublime  summits. 

t  Among  the  exorbitant  grants  of  King  William  IIL  that  to  his 
page,  William  Bentinck,  Esq.  ancestor  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of 
the  lordships  of  Denbigh,  Bromefield,  and  lal,  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  was  one.  This  was,  however,  manfully  and  effectually 
opposed  by  Baron  Price,  Sir  William  Williams,  Sir  Roger  Puleston, 
and  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  North  Wales  has  already  suffered  by  a 
former  grant  of  those  lordships,  by  Queen  EHzabeth,  to  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  in  our  day,  the  plans  of  a  Probert 
were  successfully  resisted. 

X  Cadrod  Hardd  (or  the  Handsome)  was  a  powerful  Chieftain, 
resident  at  Bodavon,  in  Anglesey,  in  the  tenth  century;  from  him  is 
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Thy  rool's,  Rliiwabon,*  long  to  grace, 
To  bless — as  erst — each  future  ao-e. 

With  pride,  &:c. 

We  see  him,  like  a  Prince,  preside,t 
His  breast  with  Britain's  welfare  slow. 

The  powers  of  Emulation  guide, 

" 'Tis  Reason's  feast — the  Soul's  gay  flow.'' 

With  pride,  &c. 

Bid  Science  aid  the  sons  of  Toil, 
With  chaplets  deck  the  honor'd  choice  ; 


the  Rev.  Richard  Williams,  proprietor  of  that  place;  the  families  of 
Wynnstay,  Bod  Elwyddan,  and  Penbedw,  and  of  the  branch  of 
Uchcldre,  in  Mona,  was  the  late  Rev.  T.  E.  Owen,  Rector  of  Llan- 
dyfrydog;  the  singular  shield  of  Cadrod  Hardd,  bore  argent,  two 
foxes,  counter  saliant,  gules ;  this  coat  in  some  M.S. S.  is  said  to 
have  bc(>n  assigned  him  as  figurative  of  superior  sagacity,  and  well 
described  by  the  motto,  y  cadarn  a'r  cyfrwys — the  potent  and 
the  prudent. 

*  Rhuabon,  Rhiw  'r  afon,  Wynnstay,  was  anciently  thus  called; 
in  1260  it  was  the  abode  of  Madoc  ab  Gmflydd  Maclor,  founder  of 
the  Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis;  in  later  times  the  celebrated  Sion  ab 
Elis  Eyton,  of  the  patrician  tribe  of  Tudor  Trevor,  had  large  grants 
in  this  district  from  Henry  VII.  for  his  good  services  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth :  on  gavelling  his  estates,  Rhuabon  became  the  share 
of  Elis.  This  line  closed  in  Edward  Eyton,  whose  heiress  Mary, 
married  Richard  Evans,  of  Oswestry,  Esq.  Mary,  daughter  of  their 
grandson,  Eyton  Evans,  by  her  union  with  Sir  John  Wynn,  gave 
him  Wynnstay. 

t  The  .\nnual  Agricultural  Meeting  at  Wynnstay,  is  in  a  style  of 
princely  patronage  and  hospitality.  The  Prizes  held  out  to  Emula- 
tion and  Exertion,  are  indeed  "to  cultivate  the  Arts  of  Peace;  "  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  favourite  strain  of  this  family  in  the 
music  of  their  country,  is  Mcillionen,  the  Trefoil — and  therefore 
called  ",Sir  Waki7i's  delight." 
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Bid  plenty  laugh  on  Culture's  soil ; 
"  The  hills  exult,  the  vales  rejoice." 

With  pride,  &c. 

His  worth  the  milder  Virtues  sung 
In  Charity — St.  David's*  dome  ; 

The  ardent  choral  triumph  rung — 

His  grateful  country's  "welcome  home." 

With  pride,  &c. 

The  Orphan's  praise,  the  Widow's  prayers, 
Is  Virtue's  high  and  hallow'd  treat ; 

Its  heaven — the  soul  ascending  shares, 
It  soars  when  man  is  good  and  great. 

With  pride,  &c. 

The  Brave,  that  glory  bade  to  burn, 
From  hostile  fields  and  Britain's  foes, 

Shall  now  to  tranquil  scenes  return. 
On  Cambria's  parent  breast  repose, 

With  pride,  &c. 

Whate'er  can  swell  the  patriot  heart. 
Or  bid  the  hero's  breast  rejoice. 

We  bring — to  crown  their  high  desert. 
Their  honor'd  country's  cheering  voice, 

With  pride,  &c. 


*  The  sensation  excited  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn, 
into  Freemason's  Hall,  at  the  celebration  of  St.  David's  Day, 
and  his  reception  by  the  Cambrian  Society,  was  such  as  did  honor 
to  the  company,  and  to  their  country ;  to  SirWatkin,  it  was  a  men- 
tal feast,  that  was  worth  an  empire ! 
k2 
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FANNY     OF    THE     FOLD. 


From  chiefs  that  bore  their  burnished  helms, 
When  Henry,  Richard  fought  for  realms, 
Was  Edwin  born,  and  less  a  race 
Adorned  him  than  each  manly  grace  ; 
The  youth  with  countless  acres  blest. 
Was  high-born  Beauty's  destined  guest ; 
Yet  Edwin's  heart  unled  by  gold, 
Was  true  to  Fanny  of  the  Fold. 

Patrician  pride  by  splendor  swayed, 
With  haughty  brow  beheld  the  Maid. 
Her  angel  face,  her  bosom  fair, 
Though  all  the  virtues  nestled  there ; 
Yet  o'er  her  sire's  green  sodded  grave 
No  shields  record,  no  banners  wave, 
No  titles  high, — the  vain  to  hold, 
Belonged  to  Fanny  of  the  Fold. 

To  wean  him  from  this  envied  Fair, 
Was  now  a  parent's  novel  care  : 
'Tis  thus  that  Rank,  not  Nature  dooms. 
And  Edwin  moved  in  regal  rooms, 
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Yet  there,  with  vacant  eye  he  gazed, 
Though  round  him  Empire's  Beauty  blazed  ; 
His  faithful  heart  to  all  was  cold, 
Except  his  Fanny  of  the  Fold. 

Yet  there,  with  vacant  eye  could  gaze, 
In  Beauty's  constellated  blaze  ; 
Thus  Power  and  Pomp  in  vain  essayed 
To  heal  the  wound  that  Love  had  made  ; 
Yet  Pride,  at  length,  with  boding  eye, 
Saw  Cadvan's  race  in  Edwin  die. 
And  startled  at  the  dreadful  view. 
To  join  their  hands,  a  father  flew ; 
The  Muse  the  hallowed  theme  enrolled  ; 
And  infant  Chieftains  filled  the  Fold. 
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LINES, 

On  JBodfel  Hall,  the  Birth-place  of  Mrs.  H.  L,  Piozzi. 


Ye,  who  with  pleasure  have  perused. 
How  Death  old  Goodman  Dobson  used, 
Who  blind,  and  halt,  and  deaf,  could  yet 
Hope  to  put  off  great  Nature's  debt. 
When,  every  warning  might  assure  him. 
Death  of  his  ills,  alone  could  cure  him, 

To  Bodfel  ye  the  pleasure  owe. 

Nor  ye  who  versed  in  critic  lore, 

O'er  Johnson's  Lives  incessant  pore. 

And  know  how,  propp'd  with  care,  the  Sage 

Prolonged  his  course  another  stage. 

Forget — as  every  page  you  turn, 

With  profit,  or  with  rapture  burn. 

To  Bodfel  ye  the  pleasure  owe. 

And  ye,  who,  how  with  fluent  tongue, 
As  oft  he  spoke  his  friends  among. 
Read — that,  with  wit  and  wisdom  fraught, 
Some  he  rebuked,  and  some  he  taught, 
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Learn,  as  the  tales  before  your  eyes, 
Fixed  in  immortal  page,  still  rise, 

To  Bodfel  ye  the  pleasure  owe. 


And  ye,  who,  without  stirring,  roam, 
And  see  the  world,  yet  stay  at  home  ; 
If  e'er  your  way  has  chanced  to  be 
Through  the  bright  plains  of  Italy, 
Led  on  by  that  Fair  Guide,  who  here 
First  visited  our  atmosphere. 

To  Bodfel  ye  the  pleasure  owe. 


Ye  too,  who  through  Time's  circling  dance 
Have  thrown  a  Retrospective  glance. 
And  many  a  generation  traced 
In  History's  firm  hold  embraced. 
Remember,  while  you  well  pleased  read 
How  Heroes  shine,  how  Tyrants  bleed. 

To  Bodfel  ye  the  pleasure  owe. 


To  Bodfel,  then,  a  grateful  song. 

Its  woods  and  meads,  and  streams  along, 

Thy  aid,  I  supplicate,  O  Muse, 

Nor  thou  the  supplicated  boon  refuse; 

So  may  I  haply  forth  to  fame. 

The  short,  but  gracious  tale  proclaim. 

To  Bodfel  I  these  pleasures  owe. 
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TRUE    WEALTH    OR   BLISS. 


FROM    THE    BRITISH. 


What,  though  no  hoarded  heap  be  mine, 

No  glittering  stock  of  shining  ore, 

It  surely  can't  be  deemed  a  crime, 

To  love  thee,  charming  Gwen,  though  poor. 

Though  Fortune  witli  a  niggard  hand. 
The  gold  that  wins  the  world  denies ; 
Art  thou  to  join  the  selfish  band, 
Be  money's  mercenary  prize? 

Ah  no!  let  Love  and  Nature  speak, 
Thy  heart  to  tenderness  resign  ; 
For  this,  the  fond  return  I  make. 
The  love  that  overflows  in  mine. 

One  gracious  look,  dear  Angel,  deign, 
From  eyes  that  heaven's  bright  stars  outshine ; 
To  me  thy  smiles  more  wealth  contain, 
Than  ever  filled  the  richest  mine. 
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Let  me  engross  the  attracting  blaze, 
The  smiles  that  half  the  world  bewitch  ; 
On  me  alone,  sweet  Syren,  gaze. 
And  I  alone  will  then  be  rich. 

No  Miser  yet  in  all  his  books, 

Has  found  a  name  for  wealth  like  this  ; 

But  wiser  I  in  Nature's  looks. 

Will  henceforth  call  the  treasure  bliss. 
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S  O  JN  N  E  T, 

On  receiving  some  Papers,  writteyi  hy  his  Mother,  from 
the  hand  of  a  friend,  to  whom  she  had  intrusted  them. 


Ye  blest  memorials  of  a  parent's  worth, 

Whose  gentle  spirit  though  in  glory  shrined, 

Even  now  perchance  regards  this  grovelling  earth, 
And  regulates,  unseen,  this  wayward  mind. 

O,  where  a  worthy  offering  may  I  find, 

For  that  benignant  hand,  whose  friendly  zeal, 

Such  dear  deposits  to  my  care  consigned — 
Or  how  the  sense  of  gratitude  reveal  ? 

To  meet  the  strong  emotion  that  I  feel, 
For  power  of  language  I  but  vainly  seek  ; 

Vainly  before  the  Muse's  altar  kneel, 

Who  owns  her  choicest  energies  are  weak. 

To  point  of  grief  and  joy,  that  high  excess. 
Which  tears  and  silence  can  alone  express. 
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BUGAIL     EILIO, 

NEU     'r    BACHGEN    YMDDIPAD. 


On  Eilio's  green  bosom,  a  destitute  boy, 
My  pipe  was  my  pleasure,  and  play  my  employ, 
I  was  now  without  raiment,  and  now  without  food, 
Till  Heaven  gave  a  father  in  Owen  the  good ; 
He  saw  me,  he  found  me,  an  orphan  astray. 
He  led  me  to  Dyffryn,  and  blest  be  the  day. 

His  Ann  was  the  treasure,  the  pride  of  his  heart. 
Her  beauties  were  budding,  unaided  by  Art, 
Her  breast  was  a  tablet,  where  Virtue  had  wrote. 
The  lessons  which  fondness  maternal  had  taught ; 
Her  motions  were  grace,  and  there  beamed  from  her 

eye, 
What  shepherds  unnumbered  had  seen  with  a  sigh. 

Since  Anna  beholds  me  with  kindness,  I  own 
I  envy  no  monarch  his  empire  or  throne  ; 
Since  Owen  gave  Anna  his  pasture  and  sheep, 
I  envy  no  miser  the  hoards  he  may  heap ; 
Love,  duty,  affection,  be  now  the  employ 
Of  Owen's  blest  son,  the  once  destitute  boy. 

L  2 
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L  1   N   E  S, 
THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SAINT  DAVID'S, 

AT  CHKSTRll,   IN  1815. 


Of  yore,  when  Britain  yet  was  young, 
W^hen  Rome  decreed  oppression's  date, 

Our  bards  the  strain  consoling  sung, 
Inspir'd — foretold*  a  happier  fate — 

"  That  ocean's  waves  should  waft  our  fame — 

"  The  first  of  nations  boast  our  name." 

Rule,  Britannia!  &c. 

In  adverse  days  we  left  the  plain, 

And  sought  the  summitsf  unexplor'd. 

Where  never  tyrant  forg'd  the  chain. 
And  Caesar's  eagles  never  soar'd. 

That  ocean's,  &c. 

*  "TraMor,  traBrithon."— Ta^ie^iw,  A.D.  560. 
Wherever  the  waves  of  ocean  reach,  Britons  will  be  known. 

t  After  the  Romans,  with  a  view  to  the  quiet  subjection  of  Bri- 
tain, had  drained  it  of  its  youth  and  strength,  to  fight  their  battles 
on  the  continent,  the  Britons  were  less  able,  on  the  extinction  ot  the 
Roman  power,  to  repel  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans;  and  historians  have  observed,  that  the  spirited  and 
high-minded  of  them  gradually  retreated  to  the  mountains,  now 
called  Wales,  for  there,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  "The  strength  ct  the 
lulls  was  their's  also." 
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There  Freedom  dwelt,  a  mountain  fair — 
There  bade  each  Briton's*  bosom  glow ; 

With  her  they  breath'd  a  purer  air. 
With  her  repell'd  their  ev'ry  foe. 

That  ocean's,  &:c. 

Till  Heav'n,  in  blissful  healing-  hour, 
Our  siresf  restor'd  to  London's;]:  throne, 

Where  union  nerves  their  ample  pow'r, 
And  empire's  heir§  is  still  our  own. 

That  ocean's,  &c. 


*  The  27th  Triad  records  the  names  of  three  warriors,  whose 
determination  it  was — 

"  Nad  ejmt  o  gad,  namyn  ar  eu  helorau." 
To  leave  the  battle  only  on  their  biers. 

t  The  restoration  of  the  line  of  Henry  VII.  of  the  House  of 
Tudor. 

"  All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings !  Britannia's  issue,  hail ! — Cray'*  Bard. 

X  The  sovereigns  of  the  various  nations  that  occupied  that  part  of 
Britain  now  called  England,  were  by  the  Britons  called  Kings  of 
London,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Sea  Kings,  or  Chiefs  of  the 
different  banditti,  which  in  the  early  ages  infested  the  sea-coasts  of 
Eiu-ope ;  and  in  so  foreign  a  light  Avere  they  beheld  by  the  Britons, 
that  the  Norman  i:ivasion,  and  the  submission  of  the  Saxons  after 
one  battle  only,  was  considered  as  a  war  between  two  strange  na- 
tions, with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do ! 

§  The  annexation  of  Wales  to  England  was  an  event  which  must, 
from  the  disproportion  of  their  power,  at  some  period  take  place;  but 
that  it  was  not  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  policy,  Edward's 
bringing  his  Queen  to  lie-in  at  Caernarvon,  and  appointing  the 
Prince  of  Wales  heir  of  Britain,  is  a  proof.  Another  act  of  conci- 
liation was  his  confiding  the  young  Prince  to  the  care  of  the  mother 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Howel  y  Pedolau  (Sir  Howel  of  the  horse 
shoes),  so  called  from  his  being  able  to  straighten  them  by  manual 
strength.  She  was  of  the  family  of  Ririd  Vlaidd,  Lord  of  Penllyn, 
and  then  resident  at  Neuadd  Llanfaelog,  in  Anglesey. 
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O'er  Britain's*  fair  extended  face, 

By  culture,  Commerce  taught  to  smile  ; 

One  great,  one  rich,  one  potent  race, 

Now  decks,  defends,  the  "  Mighty  Isle."t 

That  ocean's,  &c. 

In  these  triumphant  brighter  days. 

Through  friendly  meads  flows  TweedJ — the  Dee 
When  Peace  her  olive  branch  displays, 

We  give  this  grateful  hour  to  glee. 
Sons  of  Snowdon — Sons  of  Dee,§ 
We  give  this  grateful  day  to  glee ! 

Da  Capo. 
Sons  of  Thames,  Tweed,  Boyne — the  Dec  ! 
We  give  this  grateful  day  to  glee ! 

Rule,  Britannia!  &c. 


*  Brydain,  the  fair  and  beautiful  Isle,  from  Pryd,  the  countenance 
or  appearance— a  radical  and  rational  derivative,  and  not  from  Brith, 
as  commonly  said. 

t  Among  the  variety  of  poetical  names  by  which  Britain  was 
described  by  the  Bards,  one  was  "Ynys  y  Cydeirn"  (Isle  of  the 
Mighty  Men).— See  the  Sonnet  on  this  subject. 

X  The  Tweed  and  the  Dee,  unhappily,  for  ages  divided  foes. 

§  The  building  of  Chester  appears  to  have  been  predicted  at  a 
remote  period ;  for  Tudur  Aled,  in  his  Ode  to  the  Castle  of  Crogeu 
(Chirk),  says— 

"  Mae  breuddwyd  am  Beryddon, 

"  Yr  ai  Gaer  hir  ar  gwr  hon," 

"  It  was  said  of  old  that  there  will  be  a  city  or  fortress  on  the  shore 
of  the  Peraidd,  the  sweet  or  delicious  river,  now  the  Doe." 
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S  O  M  N  E  T, 

WRITTEN 

ON  THE  TOMB  OF  EDWARD  THE  FIRST, 
IN  WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 


Here  lies  Ambition  on  his  lowly  bed — 
Here  lies  the  haughty  and  the  humbled  head* — 
Here  lies  the  lot  of  undistinguished  clayf — 
The  tyrant  and  the  terror  of  his  day. 

Shades  of  the  Bards,  who  chant  celestial  airs — 

Shades  of  the  brave,  that  for  your  Cambria  fell- 
Shades  of  the  good — eternity's  blest  heirs — 
How  vain  Ambition's  Crown  ye  now  can  tell ! 


«  The  intelligent  Rector  of  Llanallgo,  in  1480,  Sir  Davydd  Tre- 
vor, addressing  the  statue  of  this  Prince  over  the  grand  entrance 
into  the  castle  of  Caernarvon,  thus  expressed  himself: — 

Where !  ye  now  astonished  cry — 
Where  does  mighty  Edward  lie ; 
He  that  gave  these  ramparts  birth, 
When  prostrate  Cambria  lean'd  on  earth  ? 
Here  still  his  image,  rais'd  on  high, 
Attracts  the  thoughtful,  curious,  eye  ; 
But  he,  long  humbled  from  a  throne. 
Lies  far  beneath  a  massy  stone. 

t  The  same  writer,  in  Ms  pathetic  Ode  to  the  Warriors  of  the 
Woild,  Dewrion  byd — 

"  Oes  a  edwyn,  syw  ydych, 

*"  Bridd  y  rhain,  rhag  pridd  y  rhych  !  " 

Is  there  (the'  Wisdom  hail'd  his  birth) 
That  knows  their  dust  from  common  earth  ? 
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Vain  Arvon,  Conway's*  tall  insulting  towers — 
Vain  were  on  Mona's  shores  the  massy  walls — 

Vain  all  the  politician'sf  wily  pow'rs  : 

For  Death,  like  other  men,  the  despot  calls. 

Nor  these,  nor  mundane  crowns,  nor  arms,  could 

save. 
Or  guard  their  proud  possessor  from  the  grave. 


*  The  fortresses  of  Conway,  Caernarvon,  and  Beaumaris,  originally 
erected  to  depress,  are  now  highly  ornamental  to  the  coimtry,  parti- 
cularly the  two  first :  the  latter,  massy  and  extensive  as  it  is,  is  less 
so  from  its  low  situation. 

t  Edward,  like  all  other  monsters  whose  idol  is  dominion,  was  a 
compound  of  cunning  and  cruelty :  in  the  attainment  of  his  object 
in  Wales,  his  bringing  his  Queen  to  lie-in  at  Caernarvon — his  pro- 
posing to  the  British  chieftains  a  Prince  who  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  their  hated  English,  and  whose  life  no  man  could  reproach — and 
his  confiding  the  son  of  his  hopes — liis  peace-oiferingto  the  fostering 
care  of  the  mother  of  the  famous  Sir  Howel  y  Pedolau,  a  descend- 
ant of  Ririd  Vlaidd,  Lord  of  Penllyn — are  striking  instances  of  the 
former:  the  inhuman  manner  in  ^yhich  he  murdered  Davydd  ab 
Grulfydd,  brother  to  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  illustrious 
Scottish  patriot,  Wallace,  are  atrocious  proofs  of  the  latter. 

The  accomplished  Muse  of  Chester,  Miss  Holford,  thus  notices 
this  vindictive  proceeding  in  the  Minstrel's  Song,  p.  215,  2d.  ed.  of 
The  Fight  of  Falkirk:— 

Nor  see  ye,  bleacliing  in  the  blast, 

Those  mangled  relics  of  the  brave  ! 
Can  ye  your  slavish  glances  cast 
Upon  yon  vulture's  foul  repast. 

And  dare  not  yield  a  grave  2(1) 

(1)  Wallace  was  brought  toWestminster,  where  ho  was  arraigned  as  a  traitor, 
who  had  burned  villages,  stormed  castles,  and  slaughtered  many  EngUsh.  "  I 
am  not  a  traitor,"  said  Wallace  ;  "  but  of  all  the  rest  I  am  guilty  !  "  He  was 
executed  with  studied  ignominy  and  rigour  ;  his  head  was  placed  on  a  pinnacle 
in  London ;  and  liia  mangled  limbs  distributed  over  his  own  country. 
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EINION      LONYDD; 

OS 

EINION  THE  SOOTHER.* 


TO     MR.     JOHN     PARRY, 

The  ingenious   Composer,  as  a  lover  of  his   Country  and 

its   Melodies. 


The  beautiful  allegory,  of  which  the  following  lines  are  a  translation, 
is  supposed  to  be  of  Druidical  origin.  Cwsg  was  the  Somnus  of 
ancient  Britain,  and  Einion  Lonydd  one  of  his  many  priests  or 
agents,  whose  province  it  was  to  enter  every  dwelling  where  there 
were  children,  early  in  the  evening,  leaving  his  sandals  at  the 
entrance ;  then  softly  approaching,  and  at  the  same  time  behold- 
ing the  child  with  a  soothing  and  beneficent  smile,  to  have  sung  as 
follows  in  Pianissimo,  while,  at  each  repetition  of  the  words, 
"one,  two,  three,"  (un,  dau,  tri,)  he  gently  drew  his  hand  down 
the  infant's  forehead,  to  close  its  twinkling  eyes.  The  original 
British  was  commonly  sung  to  Ton  y  Fammaeth,  the  Nurse's 
Melody,  or  Lullaby;  but  I  have  adapted  the  translation  to  Ar 
hyd  y  Nos,  as  a  strain  more  generally  known. 

Look  at  me,  my  little  dear ! — One,  two,  three : 
Let  me  whisper  in  thine  ear ; — One,  two,  three  : 

*  In  the  later  ages,  Einion  has  been  known  by  the  more  modern 
and  familiar  name  of  Huwcyn  Lonydd,  or  Hugo  the  Quiet,  or 
Soother. 
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Bid  thy  playmates  all  retire ; 

Sit  thee  down,  and  draw  thee  nigher; 

See  the  bright  inviting  fire ! — One,  two,  three. 

Supper  o'er,  my  soul  rejoices — One,  &c. 

When  .praise*  is  sung  by  infant  voices  ! — One,  &e. 

On  lap  maternal  now  addressing, 

Brothers,  sisters, — all  caressing, 

Bend  the  knee,  and  beg  a  blessing !  f — One,  &c. 

From  toil  the  World  itself  reposes  ! — One,  &c. 
Around  him  Night  her  curtain  closes  ! — One,  &c. 
Lo !  Sleep  thy  tranquil  bed's  adorning, 
Playful  dreams  and  plans  are  forming ! 
Rest  till  Heav'n  restores  the  morning ! 

One,  two,  three. 


•  "  The  Moliant  i  Dduw,"  or  Thanks  be  to  God, — so  delightful  is 
it  to  listen  to  the  lisping  of  Gratitude. 

t  In  Wales  it  is  still  customary,  even  for  grown-up  persons  of  both 
sexes,  to  fall  on  one  knee,  before  each  parent,  wherever  they  meet 
them,  on  their  return  from  any  distance ;  and  always  for  the  married 
couple,  on  coming  home  after  the  ceremony. 
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AN     ESSAY     ON     PEDIGREE^ 


OR    THE 


DESCENT  OF  MRS.  MARY  DOD* 


I  am  well  aware  tliat  the  annexing  the  word 
descent  to  the  name  of  an  humble,  though  worthy 
and  industrious,  cake- woman,  who  lived  some  years 
ago  in  Handbridge,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Chester, 
will  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  commotion  in 
that  class  of  society  where  a  great  grandfather  is 
generally  known ;  but  that  Mary  Dod  was  descended 
from  somebody,  had,  I  think,  on  their  part,  better  be 
admitted,  as  a  refusal  will  answer  no  purpose  of 
pride  whatsoever ;  for  in  that  case,  Mary,  like  a 
certain  Politician,  would  be  "  Heaven  born,"  and 
consequently  vastly  superior  to  every  thing  earthly, 
as  well  in  descent  as  dimensions. 

Hugh  Lupus  I.  the  great  and  the  fat  Earl  of 
Chester,  in  990,  cotemporary  and  consanguineous 

*  This  Essay  is  no  bad  satire  upon  high  descent,  and  is  written 
much  after  the  style  of  Dean  Swift's  Antiquarian  Etymology.  It 
is  prefixed  to  a  mock-heroic,  the  heroine  of  which  is  Mary  Dod,  and 
triumphantly  proves,  that  the  ancestry  of  the  meanest  individual 
has  as  high  a  claim  to  antiquity  as  the  first  nobleman  in  the  land.— Ed. 
M  2 
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with  the  Norman  Conqueror,  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  ancestor  of  Mary  Dod  ;  that,  consistent  with 
the  rules  observed  in  these  things,  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  mentioned  ;  for  in  tracing  descents,  none 
but  the  great  are  ever  heard  of — and  T  have  as  little 
doubt  as  to  her  maternal  origin  from  a  daughter  of 
Lleon  Gawr,  or  the  giant,  from  whom  Alhius  Ma- 
recticus  supposes  that  Chester  was  called   by  the 
Britons,  Caerlleon,*  and  whose  skeleton,  nine  feet 
in  length,  was  dug  up  some  years  ago,  in  Pepper 
street. — And  few  people  will,  I  hope,  be  disposed 
to  controvert  the  idea,  that  undiminished  bulk  is 
in  this  case,  at  least,  good  presumptive  evidence  of 
undegenerated  descent ;  and  the  following,  among 
many  similar  instances,  has  very  much  enforced  the 
favorable  impression  made  upon  my  mind  respect- 
ing it:  there  are  probably  not  many  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  who  read  at  all,  that  do  not  know 
that  a  chieftain  wrested  the  standard  of  England 
from  Henry  de  Essex,  the  great  standard  bearer,  a 
man  of  tried  valor  and  acknowledged  bravery  in 
the  battle  between  Henry  II.  and  Owen  Gwynedd, 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  near  Flint ;  and  our  genea- 
logists all  know  that  a  certain  family  are  not  remiss 
in  claiming  descent  from  this  fine  fellow,  this  patriot 
warrior  of  other  times  ;  but  when  I  behold  in  the 


*  It  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  etymological  attempts  in  the 
derivatives  of  towns  in  our  English  Dictionaries,  however  otherwise 
vahiahle,  for  want  of  knowing  the  oric/inal  voice  of  Britain. 
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representative  of  it,  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
beings  in  creation,  I  immediately  enter  a  mental 
caveat  against  the  correctness  of  the  document  which 
recordsit,  or  lam  compelled  to  conclude,  that  blood, 
flowing  from  such  a  source,  has,  some  how  or  other, 
been  repeatedly,  and  perhaps  irrecoverably,  adul- 
terated. 

I  shall  not,  however,  depend  altogether  on  the 
congenial  corpulence  of  this  Count  Palatine  and  his 
descendant,  Mary  Dod,  though  that  is  a  weighty 
argument ;  the  name  also,  in  such  an  investigation, 
is  a  powerful  auxiliary,  the  word  Gros  (fat),  Lupus 
being  a  Frenchman,  was  truly  descriptive  of  his 
personal  rotundity,  and  the  idea  which  it  conveys 
still  lives  in  the  names  of  several  opulent  families 
in  this  county,  all  easily  recognised  by  a  few  mi- 
nutes' attention  to  the  subject;  and  though  the  sur- 
name Dod  is  now  a  little  remote  from  its  original 
sound,  yet  to  those  who  consider  the  lapse  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  the  total  inattention  of  general 
life  to  pronunciation,  this  objection  will  immediately 
vanish,  and  the  softening  Gros  or  Gro  into  Dod,  by 
those  who,  by  Pomfret  mean  Pontefract,  and  improve 
Droit  into  Dirt,  Droitwich  into  Dirtwich,  cannot 
but  ]>e  assented  to ;  indeed,  one  ancient,  local  race, 
in  whose  name  the  word  in  question  is  to  be  found, 
must  be  excluded  from  any  claims  of  affinity  with 
Mary,  (though  this  or  the  first  family  in  Britain 
would  be  honoured  by  an  alliance  with  so  much 
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worth)  as  their  name  is  said  to  have  commenced  in 
a  great  official  situation  (Grand  Chasseur)  under 
this  Hcguli,  and  their  crest,  a  talbot  argent,  rather 
favours  this  supposition. 

This  chieftain   (Lupus),   though   in  every  thing 
where  self  was  concerned,  indulgent  to  excess,  was, 
with  respect  to  others,  a  perfect  verification  of  his 
descriptive   cognomen,  and  of  the  adage,  "  Homo 
in  hominem  Lupus"  and  the  Bonaparte's  and  other 
tormentors  of  the  world  in  our  day,  would  do  well 
to   ponder  the   few,    though   emphatic   \vords,  by 
which  an  ancient  historian*  describes  the  career  of 
:his  illustrious  savage  and  its  close.     "  Hugh  Lupus, 
/ipon  the  fall  of  his  colleague,  quitted  the  isle,  built 
a  castle  at  Bangor,  ravaged  the  promontory  of  Llyn, 
so  that  it  ivas  desolate  for  seven  years,  returned  to 
Chester,  and  then  died.     And  whether  they  will  not 
wish  that   their  last  hour  may  be  like  that  of  his 
descendant,  Mary  Dod,  in  possession  of  a  List  of 
Merits,  and  full  of  the  consoling  consciousness  of 
having  blest  all  within  her  power,  rather  than  like 
that  of  Lupus,  loaded  with  crimes  and  curses,  enter 
an  eternity  where  virtue  only  is  of  value. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  he  lived  in 
an  age,  the  ferocity  of  which,  in  some  degree,  pal- 
liated his  enormities,  an  age  when  it  was  not  un« 

common  to 

"  Wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne;" 

*  Caradoc,  a  well  known  ancient  historian. 
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and  when  it  is  considered  that  greatness  only  is  the 
object  of  record  in  pedigrees  and  escutcheons.  It 
appears  a  little  extraordinary,  that  in  the  heraldry  of 
Cheshire,  there  is  now  hardly  a  trace  of  the  favourite 
symbol  of  this  petty  potentate — azure,  a  wolfs* 
head  erased  argent ;  and  I  should  be  inclined  to 
attribute  this  to  a  virtuous  abhorrence  of  his  atro- 
cities, were  it  not  that  a  great  and  opulent  family, 
in  the  north  of  England,  still  proudly  display  a 
chevron,  between  three  small-tooth  combs  sable,  in  a 
field  argent ;  because  it  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  an  ancestor  in  the  barber  of  his  cousin, 
"  Gulielmus  cognomine  JBastardus."  f 

And  though  I  have  rested  at  that  notorious  epoch 
(the  conquest),  that  ne  plus  ultra  beyond  which  few 
genealogists  are  hardy  enough  to  stir,  but  silently 
acquiesce  in,  "  Further  the  deponent  knoweth  not," 
I  shall  not  give  up  the  chase,  but  proceed  in  my 
endeavours  to  ascertain  a  point  that  cannot  but  be 
of  consequence  to  the  world  and  posterity — the  de- 
scent of  Mary  Dod.     Fortunately  for  Mary's  gran- 


*  The  heralds  in  this  singular  instance  were  probably  aware  of 
the  total  inapplicability  of  the  family  symbol  to  this  improved  branch 
of  it ;  they,  therefore,  about  two  centuries  ago,  and  I  must  confess 
with  much  consonant  propriety,  assigned  to  it  a  Dod,  or  Monk- 
swan,  with  the  appropriate  motto,  sine  macula,  as  its  armorial  bear- 
ing; but  as  this  branch  of  the  Dod's  is  supposed  to  be  notv  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dod,  sine  prole,  tliis  circimistance  can- 
not be  t^erj/ material:  though  I  foresee,  euew  wot*,  that  this  distinct 
coat  of  arms  may  give  rise  to  new  mistakes  among  genealogists  and 
topographical  historians.     For  their  sakes,  therefore,  I  mention  it . 

t  His  usual  signature. 
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deur,  though  calamitous  to  Europe  in  general,  an 
event  has  recently  happened  (the  French  revolution) 
which  has  throvrn  much  light  upon  this  subject,  and 
enabled  me  to  trace  Mary  not  only  to  regal  but 
antedeluvian  ancestry,  as  appears  by  the  following 
document,  of  undoubted  authenticity.  In  the  first 
year  of  Freedom  (as  it  was  called),  a  troop  of  ban- 
ditti, in  ransacking  one  of  the  cAaieawar  of  the  LeGros 
family,  discovered  a  painting  of  the  deluge  ;  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  there  appeared  a  head  and 
an  arm,  holding  a  roll  of  parchment,  with  a  label 
issuing  out  of  the  mouth,  thus  inscribed,  "  O  save 
the  records  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Le  Gros." 
But  I  candidly  own  that  I  find  no  notice  taken  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  intrusted  :  and  who 
is  it  that  does  not  know  that  Philip  le  Gros,  and 
others  of  this  race,  were  Kings  of  France. 

This  family  not  being  confined  to  France  and  the 
British  Isles,  straggling  branches  of  it  have  been 
occasionally  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  the  soil  most  congenial  to  its  welfare  is  Cheshire 
and  South  Britain,  where  it  still  flourishes  with 
redundant  luxuriance,  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  so  much  so,  that  bloated  with  its  fa- 
vourite food,  roast  beef,  it  laughs  at  the  frog-like 
degeneracy  of  the  French  branch  of  the  Dods,  which 
does  not  fail  to  retort  the  old  national  allusion  of 
John  Bull.  This  old  and  neighbourly  irritation  be- 
gan  about  six  centuries  ago,   has  flourished  ever 
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since,  and  seems  destined  to  be  eternal ;  both 
branches  being  afflicted  with  a  disease  which  Dr. 
Brodum  would  call  b.  plethoraphobia,  and  having  no 
idea  of  parrying  off  its  effects  by  a  rational  regimen, 
have  recourse  to  a  copious  periodical  phlebotomy  ; 
which,  acting  upon  the  system  as  an  anodyne,  the 
irritation  gradually  ceases,  and  a  temporary  quietism 
takes  place,  during  which  both  branches  condescend 
to  behold  as,  and  to  admit  each  other  into,  the  rank 
of  human  creatures,  they  then  revert  again  into  frog 
and  bull,  lion  and  monkey,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  north  and  west  of  Britain,  where  Nature 
herself  is  all  bone  and  sinew,  there  are  but  few  of 
the  Dod  family ;  in  the  former,  however,  one  in- 
stance is  within  every  body's  recollection,  1  mean 
ihsitfat  and  jocose  politician,  the  late  Simon  Lord 
Lovat.  In  Wales  also,  the  founder  of  a  regal  tribe, 
Rhys  ab  Tewdwr  Mawr,  and  Ednowen  Bendew, 
were  cousins.  I  also  find  a  few  of  them  among  the 
votaries  of  the  Muses,  as  Adda  Vras,  Madog  Ben- 
vras,  and  the  Jeuan  Dews  of  Cydweli,  father  and 
son,  all  additions  indicative  of  fat.  This  is  the  more 
wonderful,  as  these  ladies  are  proverbially  remark- 
able for  starving  their  devotees,  and  the  corpulence 
of  these  fortunate  few,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  a  plentiful  participation  in  the  hospitality  which 
they  sung ;  but  after  all,  the  paucity  of  their  num- 
bers, in  a  long  series  of  years,  is  a  melancholy  proof 
that/<7i  and  inspiration  are  seldom  found  to  follow. 
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That  extreme  corpulence  lias  not  escaped  tlie 
jocular  sallies  of  youthful  levity,  even  in  attic  coun- 
tries, many  authors  inform  us ;  and  that  it  was 
infamous  to  be  fat  at  Lacedsemon,  is  unhappily  no 
secret ;  and  I  wish  I  could  add  that  the  politeness 
of  courts,  of  improved  Europe,  even  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  had  been  free  from  this  fault,  but 
that  it  was  not  so,  the  following  anecdote  is  a  proof: 
Lord  Orford  tells  us,  that  his  relative,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  having,  in  a  merry  minute,  called  the  late 
Queen  a  fat  b — h,  the  lapsus  lingua-was  immediately 
conveyed  to  her  ear  by  an  officious  courtier  who 
happened  to  be  present ;  but  upon  Sir  Robert's 
moving,  and  by  his  influence  carrying  an  amend- 
ment for  increasing  her  Majesty's  proposed  settle- 
ment, of  fifty,  to  a  hundred  thousand  per  annum  ; 
she  very  good  humouredly  sent  him  word,  that  the 
fat  b — h  had  forgiven  him.  Our  manners  are, 
however,  I  am  happy  to  say,  at  least  in  high  life 
much  improved  since  that  period,  and  a  late  well 
known  attachment  has  done  much  in  this  way,  not 
only  for  corpulence,  but  for  age  itself;  and  future 
times  will  remember,  to  the  credit  of  the  present, 
that  they  have  given  birth  to  the  liberal  and  allite- 
rative toast,  "  Fat,  fair,  and  forty." 

Having  thus  traced  Mary  Dod  to  people  noto- 
riously  known,  I  have,  I  hope,  not  only  proved  that 
she  had  ancestors,  but  that  she  was  (in  the  language 
of  genealogists)  irell  descended  ;    though   I   have 
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myself  doubts,  whether  I  can  describe  her  family, 
as  in  the  practice  of  general  life,  with  respect  to 
opulence,  however  a(^quired,  by  the  words  good 
family ;  and  such  indeed,  is  my  (perhaps  erroneous) 
opinion  on  this  subject,  that  I  would  advise  all  the 
individuals  of  this  race,  to  leave  Hugh  Lupus  in 
the  Chapter-house,  like  another  rhinoceros,  a  per- 
petual and  productive  theme  to  the  exhibitors  of 
that  beautiful  piece  of  masonry,  and  not  to  stir  be- 
yond Mary  Dod ;  for  I  can  find  nothing  on  the 
whole  genealogical  tree  that  Virtue  can  contem- 
plate with  common  patience,  save  Randolph  the 
good,  and  fifth  Earl  of  Chester. — Nothing  so  wor- 
thy, so  amiable,  as  Mary  ! 

But  if  Mary  was  inferior  to  her  Great  Grand 
Papa,  Lupus,  in  grandeur  and  ambition,  she  was 
much  his  superior  in  sound  sense ;  and  however 
honorable  and  truly  valuable  a  succession  of  wor- 
thy ancestors  may,  and  ought  to  he,  yet  the  useful. 
though  humble  pilgrimage  of  Mary,  and  its  happy 
termination,  is  a  practical  and  exemplary  proof, 
that  a  list  of  personal  merits  is  infinitely  before  the 
proudest  pedigree  :  and  it  ought  to  be  matter  of 
grateful  exultation  to  the  children  of  humility,  that 
this  blessing  is  in  their  reach,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  peer — nay,  that  in  their  possession,  it  acquires 
an  additional  value,  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
acquisition  being  attended  with  a  little  more  diffi- 

N    2 
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culty.  That  the  child  of  affluence,  born  on  the  lap 
of  indulgence,  who  has  no  other  effort  to  make  for 
the  gratification  of  every  wish,  to  satiate  every  ap- 
petite, than  to  ring  a  bell — is  not  a  highwayman — 
is  surely  no  great  merit ;  but  he,  that  born  in  the 
midst  of  privation,  whose  probationary  path  is  ob- 
structed with  every  difficulty — who  surmounts  them 
with  unsullied  integrity,  and  does  his  duty,  sheds 
upon  his  List  of  Merits  a  lustre,  to  which  that  of 
the  former  must,  of  necessity,  be  comparatively 
cloudy ;  this  is  indeed,  the  Virtus  in  arduis,  the 
Cyivirdeb  mevm  cyfyngder ;  who  has  thus  reached 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  has  attained  that  acme  of 
existence,  which  is  the  aim  of  Divines,  the  wish  of 
Moralists,  and  the  theme  of  Poets. 

And  they  who  behold  the  world  and  human 
nature  with  the  eye  of  mind  and  retrospect,  know 
that  however  selfish  and  worthless  pride  may  wish, 
or  indeed  be  compelled  to  lean  on  the  merit  of 
others,  that  however  their  retrograde  claims  may  be 
favored  by  the  undiscriminating  acquiescence  of  in- 
considerate people ;  know  also,  that  these  are  ex- 
actly in  the  situation  of  the  empty  boaster,  to  whom 
the  reply  of  an  honest  Irishman,  was  a  genuine 
truism,*  and  they  are  also  convinced,  by  the  experi- 


*   Upon  my  soul,  friend,  your  family  is  very  like  our  potatoes — 
the  best  part  of  them  are  luider  groiuid. 
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ence  of  ages,  that  the  Seymours  and  JVassaus,  the 
Montmorencies  and  the  Howards ;  nay,  even  the 
oldest  Ahorigine  race  amongst  us,  can  find  nothing 
in  the  lustre  of  descent  of  more  intrinsic  price, 
than  tried  worth,  however  situated,  of  more  dura- 
hie  value,  than  useful  virtue,  however  humble. 


PETITION      TO     THE     SUN. 


Dedicated  to  the  Pour. 

O  Phcebus,  may  1  ask  a  boon, 

For  those  that  till  the  soil ; 
The  worthiest  part  of  human  kind, 

The  humble  sons  of  toil. 

It  is,  that  when  through  Night's  dark  shades, 

Thy  opening  splendors  break  ; 
Thy  brightest,  warmest  beams  may  shine, 

Wherever  there's  a  Wake. 

These  days  but  seldom  come  to  bring- 
To  them  their  annual  glee  ; 

O  bless  them,  and  the  eve  shall  close 
With  songs  of  jiraise  to  thee. 
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And  Love,  who  likes  to  see  old  Night 
Her  ebon  curtains  spread, 

Intreats,  that  on  the  coming  morn. 
Thy  steeds  lie  long  abed. 

All  Britain's  every  patron  saint. 
Shall  join  his  wish  to  mine, 

That  endless  youth — a  glorious  course, 
A  Giant's  joy  be  thine. 

Now  wearied  Health  sat  down  to  rest, 
Even  Mirth  reclined  her  limbs, 

And  Gay  ton's  annual  festal  day 
Is  closed — with  all  its  whims. 

Thus  passes  Life — a  lengthened  Day, 
No  power  can  time  retard  ; 

Where  busy  Tyre  was  life  and  glee, 
Now  not  a  voice  is  heard. 


F.   P.  EVANS,  rniNTER.  FOBEGATE    STHEET.  CHESTER. 
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